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a New Inspiration and a New Hope 


> ACH annual convention is characterized by some 

keynote. One year, perhaps, the whole atmosphere 
Re dominated with optimism, while another year quite 
the reverse may be true. The program, the exhibits, 
and the social events cannot submerge the feeling that 
builds up as the convention progresses, even though it 
may not be until weeks later that it crystallizes into 
definite form. 

Looking back at this year’s convention, one major 
emt stands out with startling distinetness. 

‘The trend of the thinking was unmistakable. A feel- 
ing of confidence has been built up. More and more it 
became clear to the delegates that the industry has a 
real job to do. But much more than that was the spirit 
of determination to do the job that lies ahead, that 
must be done in perder to put the industry in its rightful 
are: 

- This thought was best expressed by one of the speak- 
ers at the concluding session. Nothing better can be 
said than to repeat the words he used, that to him and 
to the others the convention was a new inspiration 
and a new hope. 


. The Real Significance of the 
Coffin Prize Contest 


R the third time the Charles A. Coffin prize has 

en awarded. Each year it has gone to a railway 
with a record of unusual achievement. The Pittsburgh 
Railways, this year’s winner, was in receivership less 
than two years ago. When the court returned it to its 
owners on Feb. 1, 1924, there was real doubt as to the 
solvency of the company: In the brief period since then 
not only has the road’s position become assured, but it 
has gone far ahead of the average property in its 
record of things well-done. 
_ In past years it has been the custom to look at the 
winner as the one outstanding company in the country. 
Perhaps that was true, or possibly the other contestants 
in. their presentations did not tell in as convincing mans 
ner as- did the winner the full measure of what they: 
had done. 

. But when any company makes a presentation it is 
with the conviction that the accomplishments are 
greater than those of others. An operator who knows 
enough to run a road is as a rule a well-balanced man, 
and his experience is such that he would not have his 
company enter such a contest merely with a lot of loose 
statements. There must be something really worth 
while on such a property. 

This year the thirteen contestants all showed in 
their presentations a record of work well done. In the 
words of the.committee, “When the examination was 
completed it ana the unanimous opinion that even the 
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presentation which was given the lowest rating was not 
only a credit to the company submitting it, but to the 
industry as well.” E 

So when one looks at the property that has won this 
year’s prize he should not forget to consider also every 
other company that made a presentation. Anv one 
might with profit make a personal trip to visit them. 
Even an inspection of the nearest one should be of 
much benefit to the visitor. 
_ Every railway operator should tify to get the spirit 
of enthusiasm that has been imbued in the contestants. 
Then every company will in effect if not in actuality be 
a contender. Then will the real purpose of the Coffin 
Prize Contest be fulfilled. 


High Points of the Convention 


ULL review of the sessions of the American Asso- 

ciation this week is hardly possible now. This year’s 
convention was the largest, measured in both exhibits 
and attendance, ever held by the association. The full 
measure of the accomplishments of this convention can- 
not yet well be judged, but there are reasons for believ- 
ing that at least in some respects they will be as out- 
standing as the convention, in size, has exceeded those 
of past years. Time will’ tell whether this statement is 
justified. 

One of the striking features of this week’s conven- 
tion was the optimism shown as to the future of the 
electric railway. This was emphasized in a number of 
the general addresses, by concrete examples of what 
can be done by properly directed effort as given in con- 
versation and by the exhibits themselves. The latter 
showed very clearly that great advances have recently 
been made in car design. 

Coupled with the feeling of optimism as to the fuiteve 
of the electric car, there is coming also to the industry a 
clearer understanding of the relative fields of the car 
and the bus. These fields cannot yet be fully defined, 
but it is becoming evident that the overlap between the 
two is much less than was formerly thought to be the 
case. There is a wider field for both than at one time 
was thought possible. Proper development of public 
transportation agencies will result in attracting a large 
volume of the traffic now carried at heavy cost in private 
automobiles. This idea also was emphasized in a num- 
ber of the addresses and was. supported by accounts 
of what has been done in practice. 

A second impression which every observing attendant 
at the convention must have gained in conversation 
with the delegates and in the sessions was the almost 
general feeling of the necessity for modern equipment if 
electric railways are to gain their proper share of traffic. 
An instanée of this was the fact that the greater part 
of an eritire session was set apart for a study of “The 
Electric Railway Car,’’ and considerable discussion at 
the other sessions centered on the need for attractive 
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rolling stock. At no other meeting of the American 
Association for a long time, perhaps none since the 
organization of the affiliated Engineering and Trans- 
portation Associations, has so much time been given to 
the subject of the construction and proper design 
‘of cars. This may be because of the stimulus of the 
bus exhibits at the last two or three conventions, or it 
may have been because of the advance made in car 
design during the past few years, a movement which at 
this convention had a cumulative effect. Whatever the 
reason, there seemed to be a general feeling that the 
future of the electric railways largely centers on the 
immediate problem of providing proper rolling stock. 


Replacement Due for 
25,000 Obsolete Cars 


ELEGATED many times to the scrap heap by self- 
appointed transportation prophets, the electric rail- 
way car came back to its own in this year’s convention. 
Improvement in body lines has been made. Attention 
has been given to the construction of joints and parts 
that may squeak or rattle. There has been judicious 
use of paint and trimming, and comfortable seats con- 
veniently spaced have been provided. Then, behold! 
A metamorphosed vehicle stands out—a visual invita- 
tion to prospective passengers who for some years have 
lost sight of the lowly street car in their enthusiasm 
for the luxury of the automobile. 

That the car can be made attractive and comfortable 
was demonstrated in the exhibits. In the cars shown 
there was none of the air of inferiority associated with 
street cars in recent years. Evidently the fall from 
grace which occurred in the past has been largely 
attributable to the effect of age, combined with lack of 
progress. No fundamental engineering or economic 
weakness has developed to relegate the electric car to 
the class of bygone things. It has simply been the 
victim of cursory popular judgment, hastily rendered 
on the basis of the surface effect of a period of ad- 
verse circumstances. Grand Rapids has pointed the 
way. Coral Gables, Pittsburgh and Brooklyn are moy- 
ing in the same direction. Cars built for these cities 
occupied a place on the Boardwalk appropriately promi- 
nent. Needless to say they attracted well deserved 
attention and interest. 

Out of the convention came a new challenge to the 
industry and to the manufacturers of electric railway 
cars and equipment. There are 25,000 obsolete cars 
now in service. They must be replaced as quickly as 
possible—these 25,000 cars paraded daily before the 
public eyes that give the impression of an industry down 
at the heel. These cars actually repel passengers. They 
are noisy, inefficient and expensive to operate. 

Several times during the convention these thoughts 
were prominently expressed. They were included in a 
paper read by John A. Beeler before the American 
Association, and abstracted elsewhere in this issue. He 
held that the replacement of the 25,000 obsolete cars in 
service is a matter of utmost importance to the welfare 
of the industry. The same figure has been used in a 
recent’ study made by the American Electric Railway 
Association. It was quoted by President Shannahan 
several times. Many others agree that developments 
which have taken place in car design since these 25,000 
ears were built make immediate replacement a profitable 
investment: 
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It is false economy to spend money trying to re- 
habilitate heavy, awkward cars. Such action simply 
postpones the time when new cars can be purchased. 
Frequently, money spent in this way could have’ been 
used for financing new rolling stock. The manufac- 
turers are more than willing to help with such financing, 
particularly on the car trust plan. Experience on 
many properties shows that the new cars literally pay 
for themselves through increased earnings and reduced 
operating cost. 

With increased demand for cars will come still fur- 
ther progress in design. With improved cars will come 
a community more friendly, employees more courteous, 
and income increase. It behooves every manager to 
go over his equipment from this standpoint and to join 
with the rest of the industry in a concerted effort to 
get obsolete cars off the streets. 


Securing Relief from Congestion 
by Scientific Trafic Regulation 


NTELLIGENT and informed opinion gradually is 
i coming to the conclusion that relief from traffic con- 
gestion can be attained more effectively by improving 
methods of control than by enlarging the existing 
streets. Several of the papers and reports presented 
at the convention showed clearly that widening the road- 
way increases the number of. vehicles but does not 
relieve congestion. Scientific traffic control, on the other 
hand, not only allows a larger number of vehicles to 
make use of the streets, but also results in safer and 
more expeditious movement. These benefits, moreover, 
can be secured at a fraction of the cost of street 
widening. 

Frequently serious obstacles must be overcome before 
adequate traffic control can be established. Automobile 
drivers in general have not yet realized that inadequate 
traffic regulation hampers and delays them far more 
frequently than it benefits them. Many merchants cling 
tenaciously to the idea that a jam of vehicles in front of 
their doors means money in the till. These groups must 
be brought to a clearer understanding of the actual 
situation before effective remedies can be applied. 

To accomplish this, the committee on traffic congestion 
has recommended “the prosecution of a comprehensive 
publicity campaign in which the causes of existing con- 
ditions are reviewed and analyzed.” When the public 
has become fully informed regarding these causes and 
the most effective remedies it is proposed to secure the 
enactment of suitable ordinances either by means of the 
initiative process or by ordinary legislative means. 
Co-operation of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce is to be sought. 

Legislation alone, however, is not enough to solve the 
problem. Rigid enforcement is equally necessary. At 
present great laxity in enforcing traffic regulations 
exists almost everywhere. Infractions of rules are 
either overlooked entirely or dealt with leniently when 
any action is taken. For electric railways to point out 
to the municipal authorities that the existing evils are 
largely the result of this laxity may be an unpleasant 
task. But the duty should not be shirked on that 
account, because this phase of the situation is fully 


as important as securing the passage of adequate 
ordinances. iis ~<a 


Achievements of 
the Year 


By John N. Shannahan 


President American Electric Railway Association 
President Newport News & Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric Company 


Creation of the Advisory Council and appointment 
of the managing director are outstanding events 


of the association year. 


given in greater measure. 
are outlined 


Public support is being 
Other aids to progress 


HE past year has been a: busy 

; ‘and eventful one for this asso- 

ciation, and not less difficult than 
those preceding it. The conditions 
under which the electric railway has 
been operating have grown more com- 
plex and in some respects more trying. 
To cope with them successfully has 
called for the greatest tact, courage and 
resourcefulness. 

Perhaps the most outstanding, for- 
ward looking step of the association 
has been the creation of the Advisory 
Council and the election of Mr. Storrs 
as managing director. 

It has been the aim of the associa- 
tion in the past to weld together in one 
great body the men who are operating 
these utilities; to weld them together 
for mutual help, advice and action. 
But, too often, it has been the case that 
the managers of these companies have 
preferred to rely largely or entirely on 
their own initiative and ability. 

It seems that it is the electric railway 
in the small or medium sized cities that 
finds the present day conditions most 
difficult to deal with. The men oper- 
ating these properties have suffered the 
lack of leadership of a high order, the 
lack of a leader with vision, courage 
and initiative, the lack of a man not 
charged with the administration of 
some one property, but with the time to 
devote to research and study, and big 
enough to make effective his conclu- 
sions. 

But,. gentlemen, this. is but half of 
the story! Of what use will such a 
man prove if we, the operators, have 
not the willingness to follow where he 
will lead, or the courage wholeheartedly 
to try what he proposes ? 


*Presidential address Sr aaanced! at ike 
annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Association, Atlantic isi Ne Se 
Oct, 5-9, 1925. é . 
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As Owen D. Young so clearly pointed 
out, we have selected a man of ability 
and experience to study in the broadest 
way the problems we all are meeting, 
to diagnose if possible the diseases 
from which this great industry is suffer- 
ing and to prescribe the remedies that 
will prove helpful. But we must have 
the willingness and courage to apply 
these remedies if we are to make his 
work effective and satsifactory. 

One of the developments of the past 
year that seem significant is the gen- 
eral recognition of our members that 
they are not electric railway men solely, 
but transportation men in the broadest 
sense, men who in their various com- 
munities are charged with providing 
the local transportation, whatever the 
method or the vehicle. That the motor 
bus has its place in our scheme is no 
longer open to doubt. Great progress 
has been made in fitting it into its 
place. Where a year ago we were 
operating but 1,900 buses, we are now 
operating more than 4,000. 

The bus manufacturer recognizes the 
electric railway as his greatest poten- 
tial customer. And the municipalities 
have shown they much prefer the bus 
operated by the responsible, existing 
agency in their territory, i. e., the elec- 
tric railway. They have shown they 
prefer to work with these men who 
have years of experience in this field 
rather than the irresponsible indepen- 
dent without experience. There is in- 
creasing recognition that this is as 
much a natural monopoly as the tele- 
phone, that no one benefits’ by cut- 
throat, unrestricted competition and the 
public is in the end the greatest sufferer 
from such a condition. 

There is increasing recognition, as 
well, by the regulatory commissions 
and municipal authorities, that those 
pompbtiiss giving 2 a complete and satis- 
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factory service must be’ permitted to 
earn such a return on the capital 
honestly and intelligently invested as 
will insure the flow of such new money 
as may be necessary for additions and 
betterments. 

There is an apparent change of atti- 
tude of the public in regarding the serv- 
ice rendered, not only by these com- 
panies but by the steam railroads as 
well, as an essential service that must 
be preserved. This is evidenced by 
recent decisions of the commissions and 
notably the decision handed down on 
Aug. 19 by the Maine commission in 
the matter of Maine Motor Coaches, 
Inc. 

There have been some discouraging 
happenings in the past year, such as 
the receiverships in the Union Traction 
Company and the Detroit United Rail- 
ways. On the other hand, there have- 
been some very heartening achieve- 
ments, of which none is more note- 
worthy and striking than the accom- 
plishments of the Pitsburgh Railways 
and those of the Kansas City Railways, 
the Denver Tramways and the United 
Railways of St. Louis. 

That many of the companies are suc- 
cessfully coping with and conquering 
their difficulties is well evidenced in the 
contest this year for the Coffin Award. 
Thirteen companies made presentations, 
and I believe I am not overstating the 
case to say that every last one of them 
expected to win the medal. And the 
reason is plainly evident to any one 
who will read the presentations of these 
companies and see the fine work on 
which these claims are based. There 
is not one of these that I would not be 
proud to have listed ‘to my credit. 

I cannot close these remarks without 
expressing my appreciation of the fine 
co-operation that has been given me by 
the members of the various committees 
that have served the association during 
the past year, and by the headquarters 
staff. There has been loyal’ support 
from the whole membership: I ask you 
to give the same wonderful co-operation 
and support to my successor -in this’ 
office, and that I am sure you will do. 
With the continuance of your fine spirit 
of co-operation, support and friendship, 
our association and our great industry 
will move with new impetus toward the 
goal of success. 
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American Association 
Proceedings 


General problems of the industry, traffic questions 
and the electric car were topics for three morning 
sessions. An evening meeting was held under the 
auspices of the advisory council. 

was shown at all sessions 


the opening session of the Ameri- 

can Electric Railway Association 
to order Monday morning at 10:10 
o’clock. There was a good attendance 
in the hall when the president an- 
nounced the opening of the 44th annual 
meeting of the association, and before 
long the hall was filled. 

Mr. Shannahan presented his address 
as. the first order of the meeting. This 
willbe found in another column of this 
issue. He then introduced the Hon. 
Edward L. Bader, Mayor of. Atlantic 
City, who welcomed the delegates to 
the city. He aroused particular inter- 
est and enthusiasm among the dele- 
gates by announcing his plansi for a 
large auditorium to be built at Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia Avenues and said 
that he hoped the contract for the con- 
struction of this hall would be let be- 
fore his term of office had expired. 
This hall will have a floor space of 
170,000 sq.ft. on the upper floor and 
100,000 sq.ft. on the lower floor. ..This 
area, he believed, should accommodate 
all the conventions for many years 
which wanted to come to Atlantic City. 

Mr: Shannahan said. that the Mayor 
had been of the greatest help in arrang- 
ing for the convention and it might not 
have been possible to have held it in 
Atlantic City without the assistance 
which he had furnished. 

Mr. Shannahan then appointed the 
committee on resolutions, consisting of 
Gen. George H. Harries,- Arthur W. 
Brady and John J. Stanley. » 


Piecene SHANNAHAN called 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report of the treasurer, Barron 
Collier, was then presented by James P. 
Barnes in the absence of Mr. Collier. 
It was for the nine months ended July 
31, 1925, but Mr. Barnes explained 


that the report for the full year would. 


be included in the proceedings. Briefly 
it was as follows: 


150 SLES ee an eh eet Os An. RPO $290,700 
Operating expenses ..........000- 187,560 
Balanerat: sife.y mist Sei ch ocleelny sn leraee $103,140 
Special expenditures,. including 

TAD OMEIR Soa cates aa avahe le cinta aeeetethnsts 3,232 
NGtMDalancs =. sisisieaismies sioi.« acevo te $99,908 


Much interest 


Mr. Barnes explained that the figures 
included. money received from the sale 
of space, as well as most of the dues 
for the year. Consequently, the balance 
would be very much reduced at the end 
of the year. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


This report, circulated in printed 
form, showed that approximately 14,000 
requests for service were handled dur- 
ing the year in all the departments of 
the association’s activities. Reference 
was made to the establishment of the 
office of managing director as one of 
the conspicuous events of the year. 
There was also an extended reference 
to the statistical department, the ad- 
vertising and publicity departments, 
the new headquarters of the association 
and the various other activities of the 
organization. Appendices gave in tab- 
ular form details of the work of the 
office staff. 


National Relations 


In the absence of Harry Reid, presi- 
dent Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany, chairman of the committee on 
public relations, L. S. Storrs, managing 
director of the association, gave a brief 
outline of the status of motor: bus regu- 
lations. He said that 36 states have 
statutes under which motor bus com- 
mon carriers are placed under regula- 
tion, but there is no regulation for 
interstate motor bus carriers. In con- 
sequence, many motor®* lines have 
started in states which are smal] in 
area or where there are two large cities 
near together in different states. It is 
very necessary, from the standpoint of 
the public, that Congress should con- 
sider this question at its next session. 
He suggested that members should 
take the matter up with congressmen 
and senators with whom they are ac- 
quainted. An abstract of the report on 
national relations will be found on page 
595 of this issue. 


‘Community Sections 


Clinton. E. Morgan, Brooklyn, pre- 
sented a verbal report for the commit- 
tee on community sections, .company. 
sections and individual membership. 
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Speaking particularly of the Metro- 
politan Section, he said that this sec- 
tion had its first meeting on Sept. 24, 
1924, when it had 146 members. At 
its meeting on Oct. 2, 1925, the number 
of members was 1,012. The section had 
shown its value. It appealed particu- 
larly to the supervisory force of the 
railway companies and manufacturers, 
and it has the advantage over a com- 
pany section in that it brings together 
men of different sorts of thinking. A 
section of this kind is really a school 
for future executives, and the men feel 
more free to discuss matters: at these 
meetings than they might at a company 
meeting. 


Education 


In discussing the report of the com- 
mittee on education, Edward Dana, 
Boston, asked the members to condemn 
it and criticise it if they liked, but at 
least to read it. An educational pro- 
gram had proved so successful in Bos- 
ton that some 1,100 employees of the 
company now are actively participating 
in the work. Equal success had been 
found in Milwaukee. Service of this 


‘kind is really required on the part of a 


company, because a school preparation 
is not of much help for the active work 
of. transportation. Prejudice is the 
only barrier against an extension of 
the plan. The purpose is not to dupli- 
cate what the men might get in even- 
ing schools or technical schools, but the 
speaker believed the quality compared 
favorably with that given elsewhere. 
An abstract of the report follows: 

A preliminary statement was made 
comparing the educational work of the 
National Electric Light Association 
with that of the American Electric 
Railway Association, pointing out that 
the former had advanced along educa- 
tional lines to a greater extent than the 
railway association, probably for the 
following three reasons: The light and 
power companies individually have done 
more than railways along these lines. 
Second, the jobs in the former business, 
particularly in sales work, lend them- 
selves more readily to company train-_ 
ing methods. Third, the present era of 
tremendous expansion in the electric 
light and power business makes voca- 
tional training unusually necessary. ~ 
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Many members have ‘endeavored by 
all available means to impress upon 
the association membership the need 
of greater activity in educational work 
‘and have suggested three specific sub- 
jects as follows: (a) A course in public 


“utility economics, (b) standard courses 


of instruction for train; car and bus 
operators, (c) general departmental 
group conferences in which instruc- 
tion along departmental lines can be 
given. . 

Since the preceding association year 
the committee has learned that several 
excellent courses were in preparation, 


notably by the Pennsylvania State Col-, 


lege in co-operation with the utilities 
and other industries of the common- 
wealth. L. R. Nash of Stone & Web- 
ster, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, has 
given a course of lectures on public util- 
ity economics which could readily form 
the basis of a course of-this type. Also 
the Boston Elevated Railway has had 
this course abstracted and printed for 
use on its property. After further 
study of these courses and others that 
will shortly become available, the com- 


mittee will either recommend the use . 


of one or more of these that seem suit- 
able or will proceed with plans to con- 
struct such a course itself. 

‘Along the line of group conferences 
the commitee has made perhaps its 
greatest progress. Impressed by the 
suecess of departmental conferences on 
a few properties, the committee urged 
the trial of this plan on others, par- 
ticularly the properties represented by 
the committee members. 

The Boston Elevated Railway was 
particularly successful in holding 177 
meetings during the season of 1924- 
1925 to a combined enrollment of 1,086 
persons, a fair proportion of whom at- 
tended with sufficient regularity to 
warrant the granting of certificates at 
the end of the season. 

_ Of the Boston Elevated meetings 
there were ten held of the women’s 
group covering the subjects of auditing, 
purchasing, track, training transporta- 
tion employees, power, schedules, loads, 
accidents, car operation, and the ele- 
vated problem as°a whole. Under the 
maintenance department group, there 
were fifteen meetings, the subjects of 
which were as follows: Introductory 
meeting, practices in Cleveland, Ohio; 
development of rapid transit in Boston, 
railway signaling, stores and account- 
ing, manufacture of steel, accident pre- 
vention, ordering and. distribution of 
material and equipment, erection of 
Boston army base, heat treatment of 
metals, stores and purchasing mate- 
rials, uses of laboratory in preparing 
specifications and checking materials, 
welding and cutting of metals, main- 
tenance of power circuits, relation of 
maintenance department to public offi- 
eials and labor organizations. 

' There were sixteen conference meet- 
ings held for rolling stock and shop 
groups covering power construction and 
repairs, painting, trucks, railway: 
motors and control equipment, air 
brakes. and shop practices in handling 
stores. ‘ 

' The transportation department group 
held sixteen. meetings pertaining to the 
features of greatest. interest, such as. 


‘accident prevention and reports, em- 


ployment and instruction of new men, 
courtesy, relations with employees, 
relations with other departments, 
power savings, carheuses and equip- 
ment, and meetings pertaining to 
traffic and time-tables. 

The power department group was 
divided into two parts, one on steam 
engineering and the other on electrical 
engineering, ten meetings being held in 
the steam engineering group and ten 
in the electrical group. 

One full committee meeting was held 
during the year in Boston on April 15, 
but a few conveniently located members 
met the chairman in January to pre- 
pare for the April committee meeting. 
The committee sent out questionnaires 
to the member companies asking for 
information on the educational work 
accomplished in the member companies. 

An analysis of the splendid responses 
made by the member companies led the 
committee chairman to three general 
conclusions as. follows: First, that 
there is sufficient outstanding educa- 
tional work going on in the companies 
represented by members of the com- 
mittee to serve as a basis for this year’s 
educational program. Second, that the 
committee concentrate in its report on 
the one form of activity which seems 
to have. been the outstanding success 
of a number of properties. Third, that 
the thing the committee concentrate on 
be a plan of holding group conferences 
in departments for the discussion of 
topics fundamental to the interests of 
those departments. 

The committee meeting on April 15 
approved the three general suggestions 
of the chairman and also the publica- 
tion by the association of a pamphlet 
intended for distribution to stimulate 
interest among possible employees of 
electric railways. Plans for stimulat- 
ing the publication of articles describ- 
ing the educational activities of electric 
railways were also formulated. 

The committee members were rep- 
resented in a number of other ways 
during the year, for instance, at the 
Pennsylvania State College conference 
and in Louisville, Ky., at which several 
utility delegates formulated plans for 
furnishing exact public utility informa- 
tion to authors who desired it for use 
in the preparation of text books. The 
Louisville meeting was followed by: one 
in Chicago on the same subject. This 
meeting was attended by publishers. 
Addresses were also made before the 
New England Street Railway Club and 
the New York Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation during the year. 


Srx APPENDICES 


To the reports were attached six 
appendices, A being a general digest of 
replies to the questionnaire sent to com- 
mittee members dealing with the co- 
operation with educational institutions, 
co-operation with manufacturers, trans- 
fers among departments for training 
purposes, special courses of instruction, 
correspondence courses, staff confer- 
ences, and educational directors. Ap- 
pendix B is a report of the San Antonio 
Public Service Company, which was 
written as a general reply to the ques- 
tionnaire -which is Eee abtinth in* the 
peeedion aK ; 


Appendix C is a series of nine typical 
questions from an examination used in 
San Antonio in connection with promo- 
tions in the transportation department. 
These questions are constructed around 
a fundamental knowledge of the han- 
dling of passengers and a knowledge of 
the streets and vicinities of San 
Antonio. 

Appendix D is the outline of a course 
now used by the Charleston Consoli- 
dated Railway & Light Company for 
cadet engineers. This course consists 
of 116 days in the transportation de- 
partment, ranging from platform 
duties to work in the schedule depart- 
ment and superintendent of transporta- 
tion’s office. This is followed by 79 
days in the equipment department, 
followed by a period of from one to 30 
‘days in the track department, a similar 
period in the power station and over- 
head department, a half month each in 
the auditing and claim departments 
and then a month on exchange with 
some other company. 

Under Appendix EH, A. C. Spurr, man- 
ager of research department Pittsburgh 
Railways, gives some educational sug- 
gestions in answer to the questionnaire. 
Mr. Spurr states that there are two 
problems in student courses. The first 
is to pick out the proper men to take 
the course without arousing suspicion 
that favoritism has been displayed, and 
the second difficulty is in fitting the 
student into the organization when he 
has completed his course. Mr. Spurr’s 
conviction is that the best plan is for 
the company to assist employees to 
secure special training in their special- 
ties or a general fundamental educa- 
tion by granting financial assistance 
upon the completion of courses of 
instruction. 

Appendix F consists of a sample of 
review problems used in the transporta- 
tion department of the Milwaukee Elec- 
trie Railway & Light Company. 

The report was signed by, H. O. Alli- 
son, G. B. Anderson, George A. Barnes, 
V. WwW. Berry, H. Bigelow, G. .B. Cade; 
W. J. Edmunds, J. A. Greenland, C.: J: 
Griffith, William W. Holden, J. S. Hyatt, 
M. B. Lambert, R. J. Lockwood, M. 
McCants, H. H: Norris, A. B. Paterson, 
Samuel. Riddle, Arthur J. Rowland, 
J. V. Sullivan, 8." L. Vaughan; EK. M. 
Walker, Edward Dana; chairman. 

President Shannahan, in commenting: 
on; Mr. Dana’s remarks, ‘said that. the 
association was indeed fortunate in in-= 
ducing Mr. Dana to act as chairman 
of the committee again during.this past 
year. When he had taken it: up with 
Mr. Dana, the latter was loath to ac- 
cept, but agreed to do so if Mr. Shanna- 
han would agree to address the men in 
Boston. Mr. Shannahan said that he 
was glad to accept under these. light 
conditions, and on his trip to Boston he 
believes he learned more there than 
any one who heard him speak. Any 
one who studied the plan in Boston 
would be sure to become converted as 
to its value. 


Co-operation with Manufacturers 


E. F. Wickwire, Mansfield; Ohio, gave 
“his annual speech,” as it was termed 
by President Shannahan. It was full 
of witticisms, but also presented very 
strongly the ways in which every one 
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connected with the manufacture of rail- 
way apparatus and every one interested 
in electric railway securities could help 
to disprove the financial status of the 
electric railways. An abstract of the 
report follows: 

Two new channels for the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding electric 
railways were developed during the 
year. In the new fields co-operation 
with local real estate dealers was 
established and the distribution of good 
will labels on packages and boxes 
shipped from. plants has-been inaugu- 
rated. 

Co-operation with real estate dealers, 
a distinctly new idea, was attended 
with much success. 

Early in the spring the committee 
arranged with manufacturers to write 
a letter to all real estate dealers in their 
communities calling their attention to 
the fact that the time for moving prop- 
erty was at hand and that their welfare 
and prosperity depended much on see- 
ing that their electric railway company 
was permitted to earn a decent return. 
A suggested letter form was sent out 
from headquarters. 

Manufacturers were advised by the 
committee that it was not compulsory 
for them to follow the exact wording 
of the letter. In several cases it was 
thought best in order to meet local con- 
ditions to change their letter in certain 
respects and the changes were made 
accordingly. 

However, letters, essentially the same 
as the sample were used very widely by 
both manufacturers and local electric 
railway managements. They worked 
hand in hand in seeing that the thought 
of mutual dependability reached the 
realtors. Copies of the letter were sent 
to all electric railway companies at the 
same time that the manufacturers wrote 
the realtors. 

The committee feels that this plan of 
campaigning among realtors has great 
possibilities. The success of it would 
seem to be limited only by the amount 
of energy and ingenuity shown by 
manufacturers in putting the plan into 
effect. 


STICKERS ON SHIPMENTS 


More than 100,000 freight and ex- 
press shipments of electric railway 
materials were marked during the sum- 
mer with a sticker carrying an electric 
railway message and issued by the 
committee. 

The thought behind this sticker was 
that on a freight or express shipment 
it probably would be read by every 
man who handled the shipment. It was 
conservatively estimated that at least 
six men, if not a dozen or a score, would 
handle every shipment that was made. 
Additionally it was pointed out that 
many freight shipments probably would 
stand around freight houses for more 
or less time and the stickers which 
were placed on them would be read by 
passers-by. 

At the beginning of the year the 
committee on publicity and the special 
manufacturers’ committee on co-opera- 
tion decided that it would be advisable 
for them to co-ordinate their campaigns 
more closely than previously. And this 
was done. As a result of this line of 
campaigning .the manufacturers have 
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been very active in aiding with the 
safety and shop-early movements. 

All of the safety posters issued in 
connection with Secretary Hoover’s 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety have been used by 59 
of the largest. manufacturing com- 
panies. These posters were placed on 
bulletin boards and in other places 
where the “Traction Tom” and other 
posters of like character previously 
have been displayed. Manufacturers 
generally are greatly interested in the 
safety movement, and even broader co- 
operation than has been had this year 
is predicted for the coming year. 
Manufacturer co-operation in connec- 
tion with the shop-early campaign took 
the form of using posters on bulletin 
boards and stickers on letters and 
invoices. These companies also urged 
their own employees through their 
company publications to join in the 
shop-early movement. 

“Truth” was used on bulletin boards 
and elsewhere during the past year as 
in previous years. The total distribu- 
tion of this bulletin through manufac- 
turer members now is 14,500. : 

All the big news releases put out by 
the advertising section during the year 
were used by the manufacturers 
through their various channels. Special 
emphasis was laid on the electric rail- 
way day releases on May 4, President 
Shannahan’s annual statement regard- 
ing the condition of the industry on 
Jan, 1 and the statement regarding the 
traffic situation abroad. 

The committee is glad to report that 
the number of companies which are 
co-operating with it in its work is con- 
stantly increasing. The co-operative 
work is on a sound going basis and the 
principal thing now is to keep the 
manufacturers interested and enthusi- 
astic. It is to be regretted that more 
of the companies do not issue company 
publications, since these are excellent 
mediums for the dissemination of elec- 
trie railway good will material, and the 
committee is hopeful that more publica- 
tions will be started or resumed within 
the next year. 

The report was signed by George A. 
Barnes, William C. Bell, W. D. Blatz, 
W. H. Boyce, David Cameron, Edwin C. 
Faber, E. E. Kretschmer, Harry H. 
Lloyd, J. R. McFarlin, J. C. McQuiston, 
E. B. Meissner, Herbert Metz, George 
R. Rowland, J. F. Sloan, C. N. Uhl, 
Claude L. Van Auken, E. P. Waller, 
E. F. Wickwire, chairman. 


Insurance 


Paul E. Wilson, Cleveland, said that 
insurance was one of the earliest prob- 
lems considered by the association. An 
extended abstract of Mr. Wilson’s 
paper will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. An abstract of the report follows: 

For more than two decades, with but 
one short break, the insurance commit- 
tees of this association have been study- 
ing the hazards, losses, premiums and 
recoveries under fire insurance for this 
industry. 

A summary of the association insur- 
ance activities indicates the scope of 
the work—prevention of fires, improve- 
ment of risks and lowering of costs. In 
renewing official activities in this work, 
the association appointed its committee 
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“for the purpose of investigating all 
forms of insurance that the industry 
might be interested in.” 

While believing that the industry 
might be interested in many forms of 
insurance the committee did not gen- 
erally understand the sources of insur- 
ance, with the result that the chairman 
appointed a sub-committee to investi- 
gate and study the sources of all in- 
surance against fire, this being prob- 
ably the greatest hazard against which 
the industry may insure. The report 
of this sub-committee, N. H. Daniels, 
chairman, is so fundamental to the 
recommendations of the insurance com- 
mittee that it is published herewith: 


SuB-COMMITTEB REPORT 


The principal groups of imsurers 
available are as follows: 
1. Regular line stock fire insurance 


companies. 5 

2. Non-board stock fire imsurance 
companies. 

8. Factory insurance associations 


(stock companies). 

4, Associated factory mutual fire in- 
surance companies. 

5. Other mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. : 

6. Lloyd’s underwriters. 

7. Reciprocal exchanges or inter-in- 
surance associations. 

The important features of the differ-. 
ent groups and of the insurance af- 
forded by them are as follows: 

Regular Line Stock Fire Insurance 
Companies. This group includes nearly 
all of the stock companies, organized 
for the purpose of writing fire insur- 
ance, that do business in this country. 
The companies comprising this group 
have associated themselves together for 
the purpose of regulating methods of 
doing business. They support the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
various tariff organizations that deter- 
mine conditions under which business 
may be written, the rates to be charged 
and conditions to be imposed, etc., for 
the members of this group. These com- 
panies will insure practically all types 
of fire risks, the principal exception be- 
ing a property having such a consider- 
able fire hazard that some of these com- 
panies will refuse to carry any portion 
of the line or will carry only a small 
portion. So far as prosperous public 
utilities are concerned, however, there 
is practically no limit to the amount of 
insurance which can be obtained from 
the stock companies. 

The stock company fire insurance 
rates for public utility properties are 
ordinarily determined by what is known 
as “schedule rating.” A schedule for 
determining fire insurance rates starts 
with a basic charge which applies to a 
building of a certain standard, and to 
this basic charge are added specific 
charges for various defects in construc- 
tion, occupancy, etc., and credits are 
given for favorable features. 

The insurance policies written by 
these companies are non-assessable and 
usually contain a co-insurance clause 
which provides that the insured shall 
carry a total amount of insurance equal 
to or greater than a certain definite 
percentage of the value of the prop- 
erty insured. If he does not carry at 
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Teast as much insurance as called for 
‘under this clause, he will not collect 
the full amount of a partial loss even 
‘though the amount of insurance may 
be greater than the amount of the loss. 

Better results, so far as form is con- 

cerned, are usually obtained when all 
of the different properties are grouped 
together in an insurance schedule, each 
| policy covering property on this sched- 
ule being written in the same form to 
| cover its proportion of the total amount 
‘of insurance. The insurance companies 
| would rather write on a schedule than 
on a single property of the same gen- 
eral class, because the risk is better 
distributed and each is less likely to 
have a large loss to pay for. On the 
other hand, the schedule is of advan- 
tage to the assured because it simplifies 
the insurance and makes possible better 
coverage on the less desirable risks by 
including them with the desirable risks. 

Non-Board Stock Fire Insurance 

Companies. In addition to the regular 
line fire insurance companies that are 
associated generally to maintain uni- 
form rates and forms, there are a few 
companies that do not belong to this 
group and that are not bound by their 
rules and rates. These companies gen- 
erally have not the capacity for han- 
dling large amounts of insurance that 
the other companies have, but are avail- 
lable for moderate lines and it may be 
possible to obtain insurance from them 
on a favorable basis when it cannot 
be done elsewhere. These companies 
are licensed in certain of the states 
-and where licensed it is often necessary 
for them to conform to .the regular 
published rates and rules, but in states 
where they are not licensed they will 
generally make terms based on their 
oe judgment of the conditions of the 
risk. 
. Factory Insurance Associations. 
These are groups of the larger stock 
insurance companies organized largely 
'to meet the competition of the factory 
mutuals. They write only on the best 
risks, consisting principally of sprin- 
klered properties. While their rates 
are, of course, low in recognition of 
the superiority of the risks covered, 
their policies resemble closely those of 
stock firé insurance companies in 
general. 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies. The first of the 
associated factory mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, sometimes called the 
New England Mill Mutuals, was 
formed about -1885 and there has 
gradually been built up a strong group 
of these companies, writing primarily 
on mill properties with the idea of de- 
voting their energies more to prevent- 
ing fires than to paying losses. This 
idea has been very successful and by 
carrying out a thorough system of 
regular inspections of the risks insured 
and by taking only risks conforming 
to certain high standards they have 
been able to keep their losses down so 
that the net cost of insurance has been 
and continues to be very low. The 
initial rates charged are considerably 
higher than those of the stock com- 
panies, but a substantial dividend is 
paid at the end of the policy year which 
brings the cost of insurance: down to 
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attractive figures. The dividends paid 
are dependent, of course, on losses sus- 
tained. Unfavorable experience would 
be reflected in reduced dividends. This 
insurance is entirely a mutual proposi- 
tion, each insured being a member of 
the organization and each being subject 
to assessment if necessary. The limit 
of assessment for most of the insurance 
companies belonging to this group is 
five times the annual premium, but up 
to the present time no assessment has 
ever been levied by these companies. 

The companies were formerly divided 
into two groups known as the senior 
mutuals and the junior mutuals, and 
for some years it has been the practice 
of the junior group to insure other 
than mill properties provided these 
risks meet their standards. They have 
been particularly active in insuring 
power stations and substations of the 
better class and will also take sprin- 
klered storehouses, carhouses, and other 
risks of public utilities of a similar 
class where they are not in conflagra- 
tion areas or otherwise severely ex- 
posed. The senior and junior groups 
of mutuals have recently combined so 
that the facilities of the larger mutuals 
are now available for insurance on 
public utility properties. 

The factory mutuals do not insist 
upon the use of a co-insurance clause 
in their policies and this is, of course, 
to the advantage of the assured; how- 
ever, insurance up to a fair proportion 
of the insurable value, usually 90 per 
cent, must be carried, but this is not 
incorporated in the policy forms so that 
in the event of loss the assured is en- 
titled to recover for the total amount 
of his loss up to the limit of the insur- 
ance without being adversely affected 
by the operation of a co-insurance 
clause. 

The forms used by the factory 
mutuals are generally simple and free 
from restrictions, an important excep- 
tion being the lightning and electrical 
apparatus clause, which is not as broad 
as the form ordinarily used by the 
stock companies. The standard stock 
company electrical apparatus clause 
provides that in case of damage to elec- 
trical equipment caused by electrical 
currents, either artificial or natural, if 
fire ensues the insurance companies will 
pay the total loss including electrical 
damage in excess of $100. Under the 
mutual forms it is provided that elec- 
trical damage to electrical equipment 
shall not be paid for whether fire en- 
sues or not, and only that portion of 
the damage directly attributable to the 
fire is collectible. The $100 deduction 
is not made by the factory mutuals in 
settlement of losses on electrical equip- 
ment. 

Miscellaneous Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. In addition to the factory 
mutuals there are a number of other 
mutual fire insurance companies, some 
of which are available for insurance on 
public utility properties. Most of these 
companies, however, either specialize on 
limited groups of risks or write only 
in certain districts, and the capacity 
of the majority of them is not large. 
Subscribers to insurance in most of 
these companies are liable to assess- 
ment, so particular attention should be 
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given to the record and standings of the 
companies used. ‘ 

Lloyd’s Underwriters. The - char- 
acteristic of the form of insurance ordi- 
narily designated as “Lloyd’s” is that 
individual underwriters take the place 
of insurance companies, and instead of 
each underwriter issuing a _ separate 
policy covering his portion of-the risk 
the underwriters sign individually or 
by authorized agents on the general 
policy covering the entire risk, each 
underwriter specifying the proportion 
of the risk which he insures. Instead 
of receiving a number of policies the 
assured receives a single policy with 
a large number of signatures. Each 
underwriter is individually responsible - 
for his portion, and while the settle- 
ment of losses is through a central 
office, in case the organization fails the 
assured would have to look for satis 
faction to each of the underwriters on 
the policy separately, and if any of the 
underwriters were found irresponsible, 
their indebtedness could not be collected 
from any of the other underwriters. 
There are a number of these organiza- 
tions in the United States, but most of 
them are small and of limited capacity. 
In addition to the local Lloyd’s organ- 
izations there is available the London 
Lloyd’s, which is the largest group of. 
this kind in existence and which is a 
reliable organization. The rates are 
made on the judgment basis and some- 
times are lower than can be obtained 
elsewhere. Their form of policy is a 
very simple one and generally free 
from restrictions. The organization, 
being independent of other underwrit- 
ers and not being subject to any rules 
as to rates and form except their own, 
can often handle insurance which is 
difficult to obtain on satisfactory terms 
elsewhere. As there are differences in 
the standing of the various groups of 
underwriters entering into London 
Lloyd’s policies, it is well to place such 
insurance, through the larger well- 
known brokers in this country who act 
virtually as a sort of guarantee as to 
the reliability of the parties writing 
the insurance. The London Lloyd’s is 
not licensed in most of the United 
States and, therefore, in case of a suit 
against them it would be necessary to 
handle this through the English courts. 

Reciprocal and Inter-Insurance As- 
sociations. These organizations vary 
somewhat in the plans upon which they 
operate, but are primarily of a mutual 
nature in that they constitute a band- 
ing together. of. various property own- 
ers for the purpose of insuring each 
other and are usually operated by an 
attorney-in-fact who retains a commis- 
sion for his services. 

Some of the reciprocals have been 
very successful and afford a satisfac- 
tory method of insuring public utility 
properties, although some of them limit 
themselves to the better classes of risk, 
and some take sprinklered risks only. 

It is their common practice to charge 
tariff rates and return savings in the 
form of dividends, although some write 
initially at reductions from the tariff 
rates. Certain of the reciprocals charge 
each subscriber tariff rates for the first 
few years, building up a reserve for 
that subscriber rather than return the 
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savings for that period to him. After 
the proper reserve has been accumu- 
lated the regular dividends are paid. 

' Each subscriber is liable for assess- 
ment, usually for at least one annual 
premium and in some instances as high 
as ten annual premiums in case of con- 
flagration, although most of the better 
class of reciprocals have never levied 


assessments. 


The sub-committee report was ened 
by G. H. Bourne, A. D. Knox, J. H. 
Moran, F. J. Petrura, B. L. Tomes, 
Paul E: Wilson and N. H. Daniels, 
chairman. 


Stupy oF ESSENTIALS Is Basis FOR 
; PREMIUM REDUCTION 


Tt t is obvious that a company cannot 
protect itself against loss from fire at 
a reasonable cost’ unless it’ has done 
these things: Appraised the’ risk, 
studies its hazards, provided prevent- 
ive means within its ability and then 
purchased its. insurance from ‘the 
sources best designed to take its risk. 
A somewhat similar procedure must be 
followed by this association if the in- 
dustry as.a whole is properly to protect 


itself from loss at a reasonable cost. 
No company about to purchase in- © 


surance would do it on less than all 
of its risk or without having considered 
all of the hazard and means of meeting 
the hazard. It is equally true that as 
an ‘association we ought to have all of 
the data on which to advise our’ mem- 


bership and to establish a reasonable 


cost. The committee believes that the 
complexity of problems in this industry 
makes it impossible for the entire mem- 
bership to answer all of its question- 
naires. It recommends, therefore, that 
the statistical department of head- 
quarters be intrusted from this time on 
with the securing of data having to do 
with insurance and allied questions. 
This can be done, according to the com- 
mittee, without increasing materially 
the work of the association’s staff. 

The attention of the association is, 
directed to two subdivisions of under- 
writing which are of growing impor- 
tance—group life insurance, and bus 
liability insurance. The committee 
lacked time to consider either suffi- 
ciently to discuss them exhaustively in 
this report, ‘but states the essential 
features of each as deserving of con- 
sideration by the association and study 


_of other committees. | 


Group LirE INSURANCE 


"Probably one of the best definitions 

of group insurance is embodied in the 
New York statutes as follows: 
; “Group life insurance is hereby de- 
clared to be that form of life insurance 
covering not less than fifty employees 
with or without medical examination, 
written under a policy issued to the 
employer, the premium on which is to 
be paid by the employer or by the em- 
ployer and employees jointly, and in- 
suring only all of his employees, pro- 
vided, however, that when the premium 
is to be paid by the employer and em- 
ployee jointly and the benefits of the 
policy are offered to all eligible em- 
ployees, not less than 75 per. cent of 
such employees may be so insured.” 

‘The importance of group insurance 


to establishment of satisfactory indus- 
trial relations has been the subject of 
much controversy. Broadly speaking, 
group insurance of itself is not a pan- 
acea for the ills of industrial relations, 
but is of only secondary importance. It 
does not, and of its very nature can- 
not, supersede those primary requisites 
of good wages, fair hours, and sani- 
tary and healthful working conditions. 
It will not’ of itself act as a brake on 
labor turnover, eliminate waste or in- 
crease production. 

Since 1912, the date for all practical 
purposes of the inception of group in- 
surance, the amount written has in- 
creased from $13,172,000 to $3,195,815,- 
000 as of Dec. 31, 1924,-and during the 
more recent years, from 1916 through 
1924, the increase amounted to $3,042,- 
956,000. The cost of group insurance 
is hot excessive, since it is written with- 
out medical examination at term rates. 
. A master policy is issued to the em- 
ployer and each employee is provided 
with’ a certificate showing the amount 
of insurance to which he is entitled, the 
employee having the right to designate 
the beneficiary to whom the insurance 
shall be paid in the event of death. 

Group life insurance contracts pro- 
vide that if an employee becomes per- 
manently and totally disabled before 
reaching the age of 60, he becomes his 
own beneficiary and entitled to receive 
the face amount of his insurance. 


~ Motor Bus INsuRANCE 


The operation of motor coaches or 
buses by street railway companies be- 
ing comparatively new, insurance on 
this equipment is in more or less an 
experimental stage. The insurance 
companies have not egtablished stand- 
ard methods of insuring buses, or the 
operation of buses, pending the results 
of a greater experience. The hazards 
are sufficient to warrant thorough 
study, and member companies are cau- 
tioned ‘at this time to examine their 
fire insurance policies if they are oper- 
ating motor coaches from the same 
stations or garages at which street 
cars or other property are already in- 
sured against fire. In the committee’s 
opinion, there are many circumstances 
under which motor coach operation 
might invalidate existing fire insurance 
policies. 

The present hazards are: (1) Fire 
and theft of the bus; (2) liability— 
damage to others; .(3) ecllisian dais 
age to the bus. 

The first hazard, fire Bud theft, is not 
new and the owner should, of course, 
cover himself against loss by fire up 
to the sound value of the bus, both 
while in service and while in-the gar- 
age. Theft is seldom.a hazard as it is 
rather difficult to get away with a 
vehicle so unusual in construction. If, 
however, the rate on theft were rea- 
sonably low, it could be included in the 
fire policy. 

The rates for bus fire:insurance are 
in some territories extremely high due 
probably to the lack of experience on 
losses in this equipment. Some rates 
are as high as $3 per $100 insurance, 
and such rates ordinarily include a 
charge of $2 for the privilege of carry- 


ing passengers. There seems, however, 
to be no more justification for such a 
charge than there is in connection with 
insurance on street cars, where no such 
penalty is imposed and it -is generally 
possible to have this charge eliminated, 
thereby bringing the rate down to a 
reasonable figure. Other considerations 
entering into the fire rate on buses 
are the matter of whether a bus repair 
shop is maintained and the loss ex- 
perience. Where the company has 
employees regularly devoted to the 
maintenance and repair of buses an 
allowance in the bus fire insurance rate 
is ordinarily made. It is also possible 
to obtain a credit in the rate if the 
fire loss experience has been good. 

Some of the fire policy forms used in 
insuring buses contain restrictions 
which are to the disadvantage of the 
assured and the wording should be 
looked into carefully with a view to 
eliminating any objectionable clauses. 
The more important restrictive clauses 
ordinarily used are those prohibiting 
transportation of passengers for hire 
and those limiting the coverage to 
operation of buses over certain routes 
or in certain limited. districts. Permit 
for transportation of passengers should 
be incorporated in the policy without 
charge, and the policy should also be 
written to cover operation in any ter- 
ritory in which the assured is likely to 
operate its buses. 

The second hazard, liability, is like- 
wise receiving the study of the insur- 
ance companies. The probable amount 
of loss being as indeterminate as it is 
in the, case of public liability, some 
form of adequate insurance must be de- 
veloped. Unquestionably present rates 
are very high, but likewise the possi- 
bility of loss is great. The rates can 
be reduced by the operator of the bus: 
(a). By his own good. experience—that 
is careful operation; (b) by assuming 
the payment of all of the smaller losses 
and carrying excess insurance. 

Some companies are carrying public 
liability insurance on buses with simi- 
lar: limits to those used in liability in- 
surance on other automobiles, the cost: 
of such insurance usually running from 
$500-$700 per year for the average size 
bus, for ordinary limits of, say, 
$10,000/$20,000. . On account of these 
high rates and the fact that such in- 
surance covers: only the smaller acci- 
dents, many companies are not taking 
out such protection except where re- 
quired by law. The smaller and more 
frequent accidents can usually be satis- 
factorily taken care of by the trans- 
portation company itself, especially 
where it already has a claim depart- 
ment for the purpose of settling acci- 
dents occurring in connection with the 
operation of street railway. Where 
ordinary public liability insurance is 
taken out it should be seen that. acci- 
dents to passengers are included in the 
coverage. 

Property damage can ie included 
under an ordinary public liability policy 
covering buses for. an additional pre- 
mium, but as in the case of the personal 
injury coverage many companies are 
not carrying this protection for the 
same reason that they are not carrying 
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such insurance in connection with 
street car operation. 

Some companies are confining their 
liability insurance on buses to excess 
protection, which can be obtained at 
considerably lower rates than those for 
ordinary liability insurance, and pro- 
tects the company against the larger 
accidents the cost of which it can least 
afford to bear. Excess liability insur- 
ance with a limit of $100,000 in excess 
of $5,000 gives reasonable protection 
against serious accidents for a moder- 
ate sized company, but such insurance 
can be had for varying limits depend- 
ing on requirements. Excess liability 
insurance as ordinarily written in- 
cludes passenger liability as well as 
property damage coverage. 

The collision hazard on this branch 
of operation is not yet different from 
the hazard already met in other 
branches of the transportation business, 
so that it is the effect of bus operation 
on the existing hazards of fire and 
liability that must be studied, at least 
for the immediate future. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee urges action on the 
part of the association on the matter 
of insurance records. Even the indus- 
try’s short experience as motor coach 
operators should be helpful in enabling 
the insurance rating bureaus to deter- 
mine justifiable and proper rates, and 
the committee recommends the compil- 
ing of experience without further delay. 
The industry should have complete, ac- 
curate and continuing records of its 
hazards, its losses and its prevention 
and betterment efforts. 

The committee recommends continued 
work on the part of the association in 
fire prevention, the elimination of fire 
hazards and the training of personnel. 
The recommendation is also directed to 
member companies as individuals to 
appraise their properties, eliminate 
dangerous conditions, provide means 
for meeting the hazards which cannot 
be eliminated and take each his part in 
recording insurance results in the as- 
sociation. 

The report was signed by O. H. 
Bernd, Granville H. Bourne, E. J. Bur- 
dick, N. H. Daniels, Howard Duryea, 
F. M. Hamilton, A..D. Knox, John H. 
Moran C. E. Morgan, E. J. Petrura, 
B. L. Tomes and Paul E. Wilson, chair- 
man. 


Valuation 


In explaining the report of the com- 
mittee on valuation, Mr. W. H. Maltbie, 
Baltimore, called attention particularly 
to the reference to a construction cost 
index, mentioned in the report, and the 
formula by which it has been computed. 
He also declared that much progress 
has been made in the courts during the 
past few years in the settlement of 
valuation questions, notably in deter- 
mining the basis of present values and 
going values. These points were elab- 
orated by a discussion of the various 
bases of valuation with suggestions as 
to ways of establishing going value. 
An abstract of Mr. Maltbie’s address 
will be found elsewhere in this issue; 
that of the report follows: 


The committee continued its work 
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during the year through the sub- 
committees mentioned below: 


CONSTRUCTION Cost INDEX NUMBERS 


The problem of the determination of 
value has been greatly complicated dur- 
ing the past ten years by rapid and 
material changes in price levels. In the 
opinion of the committee there is no 
single simple formula by which values 
fixed in terms of price levels of one 
date can be translated into values in 
terms of price levels at other dates. 
Nevertheless, the committee has devoted 
considerable attention during the past 
year to the development of a rough 
measure of the effect of variation in 
price levels—or variation of the value 
of the dollar—on electric railway con- 
struction costs. 

The accompanying tabulation shows 
the result of this work. It has been 
checked against data of electric railway 
construction costs from 19138 to 1924, 
covering an aggregate of some $600,- 
000,000. The properties concerned are 
well scattered over the United States 
and include city, suburban and inter- 
urban lines. The figures include all 
electric railway construction costs; ex- 
cept for land. In the weighting of the 
various factors of construction costs 
the following weightings were used: 


ASSIGNMENT OF WEIGHTING 


Weight 

Common labor, as reported by Engineer- 
tng News-Recopds \okakiis torsion soe ade mare 30 

General construction cost, index of Engineer- 
rt: NCWS*TRECORD AA ae estan «eis ee b waralen 25 
Steel rail (open hearth) current quotation... . 15 
Copper (electrolytic) current quotation. .... 5 

All commodities, wholesale price index of 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics......... 25 
100 


The variation in the resulting index 
numbers corresponds closely (generally 
within 5 per cent) to the actual index 
numbers of the construction covered by 
the $600,000,000 of property for which 
data were available. 

The index for any month may be cal- 
culated by use of the following con- 
stants as multipliers, the index number 
being the sum of the five products as 
described below: 


1.579 * Current common labor average rate, as re- 
ported by the Engineering News-Record, in cents 
per hour; 

0.25 < Current construction cost index, as reported 
by the Engineering News-Record; 

0.50 X Current quotations on open hearth steel rail, 
in dollars per ton; 

0.322 & Quotation on electrolytic copper, in cents per 
pound, as of the first of the current month; 

0.25 X Wholesale commodity price index of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the preceding month. 


The committee recommends that the 
index number as described be calculated 
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monthly by the staff of the association 
and published, and that whenever 
actual valuation figures on more than 
one price basis become available in the 
future, a comparison be made with 
index numbers as computed. 


CoURT AND COMMISSION DECISIONS 


During the past year there have been 
numerous discussions of important valu- 
ation cases by courts and commissions, 
and.certain points on which there has 
formerly been more or less disagree- 
ment are apparently being clarified. 
The following statement is not intended 
to cover all adjudicated cases but to be 
illustrative of general tendencies or of 
points which appear to be important, 
[A list then follows of cases.] 

An attempt to summarize these 
decisions apparently leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

1. That the courts are beginning to 
recognize the distinction between an 
allowance with which to take care of 
future retirements and the amount by 
which the present condition of the 
property falls below a certain maxi- 
mum standard of condition, and to 
insist that the latter of these is the 
thing which is under discussion in the 
determination of a rate base. 

2. That the goal of a valuation is the 
present value of the property; that this 


is not necessarily given by reproduc- | 


tion cost or by any other one of the 
standard evidences of value; that the 
weight to be attached to any of the 
standard evidences of value depends 
upon the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual case; that in general, par and 
market value of securities are of neg- 
ligible importance; that original cost, 
investment, historical cost, and repro- 
duction cost on the basis of average 
prices over some past period are to be 
given weight only provided that the 
price levels on which they are deter- 
mined are sufficiently near present-day 
price levels to render the various values 
thus determined a valuable check upon 
each other and upon reproduction cost 
at present-day prices; but that when 
the acquisition of the property is re- 
mote, or the change in unit costs im- 
portant, a knowledge of original cost 
ceases to be helpful, and in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary reproduction 
cost, less an allowance representing the 
failure of the property to come up to a 
certain maximum standard of condi- 
tion and suitability for its purpose, 
becomes the dominating or controlling 
element. 

8. Going value seems to be emerging 
from the somewhat nebulous position 
which it occupied and is becoming a 
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1913 = 100 
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January...... 95. 4° 127 (153°) 186 207 214 °° 225 2 473° 187) ee 
February 9% > 595 130 156 -* 186-206... 228 ~. 223° 172, 191 200 
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definite thing to be recognized in addi- 
‘tion to construction overhead in the 
case of every reasonably successful 
‘going concern. Several attempts have 
been made to reach a definite method 
lof measuring it, and while no final 
‘method has been developed, and per- 
{haps never can be developed, distinct 
‘progress has been made. 

4, There seems to be an increasing 
recognition of the necessity of recog- 
‘nizing sound economic principles so far 
‘as they can be reconciled with control- 
ling legal precedents. Interesting illus- 
trations noted above are the suggestion 
that present value is not necessarily 
determined by costs at the instant of 
valuation, but by costs reasonably an- 
ticipated during the period in which 
the rate will be in effect; that rates 
must be determined at such a level as 
to attract capital; and finally that the 
distinction must be drawn between a 
fair return and the amount to be dis- 
tributed as dividends and fixed charges, 
the former being, of course, the greater. 


TERMINOLOGY AND DEPRECIATION 


In its 1924 report the committee 

defined a number of terms used in 
appraisals, and it again emphasizes the 
necessity of precision in the use of the 
terms so defined. On this subject it 
says that since one company may oper- 
ate railway, electric, gas and other 
utilities jointly and since the ‘same 
courts and commissions pass on valu- 
ation cases for the various classes of 
public utilities, a necessary step, if 
there is to be increasing uniformity 
of valuation terminology, is uniform 
recommendations on the part of the 
national organizations representing the 
several classes of utilities as to the use 
by their member companies of definite 
terminology. 
' There have been no developments on 
the subject of depreciation during the 
past year other than a further tendency 
toward the ignoring of deductions for 
accrued depreciation in valuation cases 
consistent with methods described in 
the 1924 report. The committee recom- 
mends that every reasonable effort be 
made to encourage alternative account- 
ing and valuation methods, described 
in the 1924 report, under which deduc- 
tions for accrued depreciation may be 
wholly avoided in valuation proceedings 
without injustice to any interested 
parties. : 


GOING VALUE 


The conception of going value: pre- 
sents no serious difficulties to one ac- 
quainted with modern business, but 
because of its intangible nature it is 
probably the most difficult to appraise 
of all the elements of value of public 
utility properties, particularly of elec- 
tric railways. Notwithstanding, the 
expenditures of time, labor and money 
necessary to produce going value are 
as real as those for rails, cars or other 
physical items. The difficulties en- 
countered in measuring going value 
should not deter utilities from claim- 
ing, or regulatory commissions from 
making an adequate allowance for this 
important element of value. A com- 
prehensive discussion of this subject is 
contained in a paper by Judge William 
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L. Ransom, presented at the annual 
meeting of the Section on Public Utility 
Law of the American Bar Association 
in Philadelphia on July 7, 1924. 

It would be helpful if going value 
and other intangible elements of value 
could be analyzed, classified and defined 
so that all discussions of the subject 
might be held in the same language. 
With an unfortunate looseness of usage 
there have been included at times under 
the term going value elements which 
belong in fixed or working capital, such 
as the expense of obtaining money, 
brokerage or the cost of franchises. 
Such elements are expenses incurred 
during construction and before opera- 
tion begins, while going value is usually 
assumed to deal particularly with mat- 
ters arising after the completion of 
construction and the commencement of 
operation. 

With all of these elements eliminated, 
going value is an attribute or property 
right which inheres in a going prop- 
erty—one which is an assembled and 
established plant and has become a 
going, co-ordinated operating concern, 
possessing an attached business, with 
present ability, if freed from artificial 
restraint, to earn its expenses of oper- 
ation, including a reasonable return on 
the fair value of the property. 

The methods of proving going value 
will differ among different classes of 
utilities and among utilities of the same 
class. In any particular case it will, 
in general, be necessary to present 
clearly by expert testimony evidence as 
to: (a) The existence of going value, 
properly defined; (b) the amount of 
such going value. 


PROPERTY RECORDS 


The committee in its report for the 
year 1924 referred to the matter of 
economy in valuation work and made 
reference to the so-called “yardstick” 
method, pointing out, however, that no 
one yardstick could be chosen that 
would be applicable under all condi- 
tions, and in each case that yardstick 
should be chosen that involves detail 
commensurate with the requirements 
of the case in question. 

It may therefore be stated authori- 
tatively that the yardstick method of 
valuation has decided limitations, since 
it is usually impossible to determine in 
advance with any degree of definiteness 
either the scope or the form an investi- 
gation may take. | 

Recent decisions of both courts and 
commissions justify the conclusion that 
the cost of reproduction at the time of 
the inquiry constitutes one element of 
value that must be considered and that 
is now being given more weight than 
heretofore. As an accurate property 
inventory is the primary requisite and 
foundation in determining the cost of 
reproduction, it is believed that a prop- 
erty inventory, once made, should be 
preserved and kept up to date. With 
a permanent property record main- 
tained in conjunction with the usual 
records of an operating company, the 
cost of making valuations and the time 
required would be materially reduced. 

A number of companies have in- 
augurated systems for keeping a 
combined property inventory and cost 
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record. Such a system is necessarily 
expensive to maintain and the justi- 
fication of the cost involved will depend 
in each individual property upon how 
frequently use for such information 
in tax or rate cases is likely to occur. 
The committee has found a_ wide 
divergence of opinion among the com- 
panies that are trying the experiment 
of keeping a continuous inventory and 
cost record, but all agree upon the 
desirability of the current inventory. 
Therefore, the need of a uniform sys- 
tem for the recording of changes in 
physical property so that a complete 
inventory will ‘be available at all times 
is general. 


WORKING CAPITAL © 


There is no hard and fast rule of 
mathematical formula for determining 
the proper amount of working capital 
that should be employed by any utility 
company. It is a question for deter- 
mination by responsible exectives who 
know the business and its requirements. 
Proof of the amount actually employed 
as shown by the books and records of 
the company will usually be given 
greatest consideration by judicial or 
regulatory bodies in determining a 
proper allowance to be made for work- 
ing capital. 

Certain electric railway companies 
are unable to secure the necessary 
working capital and the amount actu- 
ally in use is, not sufficient to establish 
and preserve credit and to provide for 
proper maintenance and operation. In 
a valuation of such properties for rate 
purposes, the allowance should be based 
on the proper requirement rather than 
on the amount actually in use. In 
determining the actual working capital 
devoted to the business, as well as in 
determining the amount that should 
reasonably be available, reliance should 
not be placed wholly on figures as of 
any one date but analysis should in- 
clude fluctuation from month to month 
throughout the year for such items as 
fuel stock, and from day to day for 
cash. 

Cash working capital should be such 
an amount as will provide sufficient 
funds to meet operating and other 
charges, taking advantage of discount 
on bills, with a safe margin to provide 
against temporary loss or reduction in 
revenue or extraordinary expenditures 
caused by business depression, disasters 
or other unforeseen contingencies. 

In practice it is found that a con- 
siderable amount of construction ex- 
penditures must be provided for out of 
current funds. Special financing is 
done for large projects, but minor 
extensions and additions are usually 
provided for out of working capital 
until the accumulated amount makes 
permanent financing advisable. Care- 
ful attention must be given to the 
accounting of interest during construc- 
tion so as clearly to distinguish be- 
tween return on fair value’ where fair 
value includes working capital used in 
construction, and interest on construc- 
tion expenditures prior to the time 
when newly constructed facilities are 
placed in operation. 

The committee particularly empha- 
sized the importance in valuation cases 


of introducing evidence as to the rea- 
sonable and appropriate amount. of 
working capital required for the effi- 
cient and economical operation of a 
railway property as distinct from the 
amount of working capital actually 
employed as of any date. The report 
was signed by E. J. Bechtel, Francis 
Blossom, H. M. Brinckerhoff, H. A. 
Clarke, Thomas Conway, Jr., W. Find- 
lay Downs, J. A. Emery, T. E. Francis, 
C. W. Gillespie, F. C. Hamilton, W. H. 
Maltbie, L. R. Nash, A. S. Richey, 
Frank Silliman, Jr., Ernest Stenger, 
W. B. Tuttle, E. Uhlendorf, James 
Walker, and F. W. Doolittle, chairman. 


Management and Operation 


F. R. Coates, chairman of the com- 
mittee on management and operation, 
spoke briefly of the work that has been 
accomplished this year. He then called 
on the vice-chairman, R. F. Carbutt, 
who explained the details of the com- 
mittee’s activities. The survey ' on 
operating methods and policies begun 
by last year’s committee was continued. 

A general discussion ensued. Horatio 
Bigelow, Charleston, S. C., felt that the 
interchange of ideas which had come 
about through the work of the commit- 
tee had been of great value, especially 
to the smaller companies. He expressed 
regret that the committee had recom- 
mended that its work be suspended for 
a year. 

C. E. Morgan, Brooklyn, said that 
the committee should be renamed “Sell- 
ing Modern Methods and Practices.” 
He felt that the work of the committee 
1S a movement worth while. G. H. 
Clifford, Fort Worth, Tex., said he felt 
that this is one of the best pieces of 
work the association can carry on. It 
is so valuable that he believed the asso- 
ciation should not only continue the 
work but should enlarge it. The same 
sentiment was expressed by Ralph Hocd 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway. 

In the opinion of H. B. Potter, Balti- 
more, the great value of the work of 
this committee is getting acquainted 
with the coming men of the industry. 
He has had the opportunity in his visits 
to talk with many promising men with 
whom he would not come in contact 
through the ordinary channels. Mr. 
Potter’s only adverse criticism was that 
he had found a lack of good housekeep- 
ing on the properties which he has 
visited. He also would like to see the 
committee continue. A. F. Van Deinse, 
Marion, Ohio, expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the work of the committee and 
also felt that it should be continued. 

; An abstract of the report of. the com- 
mittee on management and operation 


will be found on page 592 of this issue. 


Revision of Constitution 


In presenting the report of the com- 
mittee on revision of the constitution 
and by-laws, Harlow.C. Clark, Newark, 
N. J., sketched briefly the purpose of 
the changes. One of these is to make 
the association more nearly an Ameri- 
can organization, by restricting mem- 
bership to the United States and Can- 
ada. Changes are incorporated to 
provide for the appointment of the 
Advisory Council and the managing 
director. A clause which had been rec- 


‘tions are a great factor. 
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ommended. by the committee to strike 
out reference to application of dues to 
Aera subscription was stricken out, 
Mr. Clark explained. The report of the 
committee was adopted by the con- 


‘ vention. 


Lucius S. Storrs, managing director 
of the association, spoke briefly on the 
problems confronting it. It is only 
through the committee activities, he 
said, that we can look at the problems 
of the industry in a broad way. A 
great difficulty is in getting the knowl- 
edge that is available disseminated to 
all. In this he feels the community sec- 
The work of 
Mr. Wickwire’s committee on co-oper- 
ation with manufacturers has done a 
great deal of good in spreading knowl- 
edge of the electric railways and their 
problems. 

Due to the advent of the bus particu- 
larly, new. insurance problems have 
sprung up. On account of the opera- 


tion of buses by irresponsible perso: s 
in ‘the early days, it has been difficul 
to obtain. satisfactory insurance rates. 
A great deal has been accomplished 
the association, however, so that fro 
an expenditure of 12 per cent of the 
gross for insurance, it is now possible, 
he said, to obtain a rate perhaps a 
low as 6 per cent. 

The legal rights of the companies 
should be carefully guarded, in Mr. 
Storrs’ opinion. Particularly, shou 
nothing be done in the way of trading 
with public officials that will be detri- 
mental to the utility business as a 
whole. - 

In making a plea for potter use of the 
information available, he urged that 
companies consult what has been pub- 
lished to assist them in working out — 
their own problems. At present, how- 
ever, not more than half of the materiab | 
available at association headquarters — 
is made use of. j 


Tuesday’ s Sessions 


ee 


American Association 


members of the executive com- 

mittee of the American Associa- 
tion were submitted by Chairman T. N. 
McCarter at the opening of the Tuesday 
session. The nominations follow: 

President: F. R. Coates, president the 
Community Traction Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

First Vice-President: W. H. Sawyer, 
president East St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Second Vice-President: R. P. Stevens, 
president Republic Railway & Light 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Third Vice-President: J. P. Barnes, 
president Louisville Railway, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Fourth Vice-President: Paul Shoup, 
president Pacific. Electric Railway, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Treasurer: Barron Collier, president 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
. Members of the Executive Committee 
at Large for the Three-Year Term 
Expiring 1928: Railway members— 
G. A. Richardson, vice-president and 
general manager Chicago Surface 
Lines; L.-H. Palmer, vice-president and 
general manager United Railways & 
Electric Company of Baltimore. Manu- 
facturer members—M. B. Lambert, 
manager railway department Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. J. Cots- 
worth, sales agent Lorain Steel Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The report of the nominating com- 

mittee was signed by T. W. Casey, G. J. 
Kuhrts, C. D. Emmons, James H. 
McGraw, Thomas Fitzgerald, Richard 
Meriwether and Thomas N. McCarter, 
chairman. 
. Following the presentation of the 
report, it was accepted by the conven- 
tion and the officers were duly declared 
elected. 

Planning transportation in city de- 


INU ‘reinters: of © for officers and 


velopment was the subject of an address 
by C. E. Smith, consulting engineer of 
St. Louis, which is abstracted elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Street and Highway Safety 


Col. A. B. Barber, director National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, Washington, D. C., spoke of the 
seriousness of the street and highway 
safety problem. This is abstracted 
elsewhere. } 


Traffic Congestion 


At the conclusion of the address by 
Col. A. E. Barber, a paper was read 
on “The Traffic Congestion Problem” 
by D. W. Pontius, Los Ange'es. It 
will be found in abstract elsewhere in 
this issue. At its conclusion Mr. Pon-~ 
tius extended a cordial invitation to 
the association to hold a midyear meet- 
ing or an annual convention on “7 
Pacific Coast in the early future. 


Electric Railway Finance 


R. P. Stevens, New York, in intro- 
ducing the report of the Advisory 
Council on electric railway finance, read 
a paper on “Financing Electric Rail- 
ways.” It will be found in abstract 
elsewhere in this issue. An abstract of 
the report of the advisory committee 
on finance follows: 

Suggestions were made by the ad- 
visory committee on electric railway 
finance with a view toward working 
out financial plans for the improve- 
ment of the industry. As a basis, the 
figures of the industry as a whole were: 
examined to determine the margin 
earned over fixed charges. Table I 
shows the result, proving that during 
the last decade the industry as a whole 
has earned only a relatively small mar- 
gin over its fixed charges. a 

Consideration was given to the reor- 
ganizations of electric railways eset 
1905 onward. An analysis of these 
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ABLE I—RATIO OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
' BARNINGS TO FIXED CHARGES 
; Income After 


Operating ex- 
penses, Taxes 


preferred stock. The result is shown in 
Table III. 

The committee believes that on the 
showing made in the tables the reor- 
ganization of capital structure is for 


‘Year _Pepreitin Fixed Charges Barned many companies the only method by 
..... 1.1 $218,006,196 $149,866,307 1.45 which they can be placed on a sound 
f-- j 350" oe 4 479,305,761 oe financial basis. In order to get more 
19. * 535,000,000 190,000,000 1.23 definite information, it was recom- 
i + 245,000,000 195,000,000 1.25 mended that each member company 
221. ... 280,000,000 © 195,000,000 1.44 Give the association its balance sheet 
ae es 4) 300" oe lo9's00,c00 Hees as of Dec. 31, 1925, with a record of 
: 111° 256,000,000 205,000,000 1.25 earnings and ‘interest charges for the 
ee eee past five years. From this information 


howed that in a large proportion of 
he cases the funded debts were scaled 
lown, which resulted in each case in a 
etter financial structure. Where a 
ompany is earning only a small mar- 
rin over fixed charges, the committee 
mphasizes that the three important 
actors constantly running against it 
ire high cost of money for capital addi- 
ions, higher rate of interest on refund- 
ng of matured obligations, and impos- 
ibility of raising new capital through 
she sale of preferred stock. 

In order to show the possibilities of 
in improved capital structure, the com- 
nittee worked out the status of the in- 
lustry on the basis of present condi- 
ions. This assumed interest on the 
yutstanding debt at 6 per cent, with an 
average life of the bonds of 25 years. 
[The cost of new money is assumed to 
vary with the amount earned above 
ixed charges. The result over a ten- 
year period is given in Table II. 

A similar table was prepared with 
the assumption that the debt is scaled 
Jown and 6 per cent preferred stock 
issued in its place, while of the new 
money needed each year §150,000,000 
is raised by the sale of bonds and 
$50,000,000 by the sale of 7 per cent 


more definite conclusions might be 
drawn. , 

It was suggested that the investment 
banker will undertake with much 
greater optimism and assurance the 
financing of electric railways when it 
is apparent that the industry as a 
whole is behind the spirit of these sug- 
gestions. It was also stated to be inad- 
visable for investment houses to include 
in advertisements of other utility situ- 
ations such phrases as “this company 
receives only — per cent of its revenue 
from electric railways.” 

In conclusion, it was stated that it is 
in keeping with the policy as evidenced 
by the association in recent meetings 
to take the situation firmly in hand and 
to show to the public, its investors and 
its customers alike, that it is an indus- 
try providing a necessity, serving the 
people well and faithfully, that it has 
initiative, that it is progressive, and 
finally that it has confidence in its own 
business success. 

The report was signed by M. W. 
Gaines, A. G. ate R. P. Stevens, 
H. L. Stuart and A. L. Loomis, chair- 
man. 

Fred H. Scheel, Chicago, said that 
the report of the committee on customer 
ownership, which he was presenting, 


TABLE II—TREND OF EARNINGS RATIO FOR THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY INDUSTRY 
ON THE BASIS OF PRESENT CONDITIONS 
(Figures below are in millions, i.e, 000,000 omitted.) 


Interest Ratio Balance 
Amount Charges Net Earnings, for 
of Debt .onDebt Income Charges Stocks 
2d RE ag Oe oe Sos ee ee 2,500 150 225 1.50 75 
BATHS b VOCAL eae are aiateiafe Tels eiaiais\siaie dias diss ale oe 2,600 -158 232,5 1.47 74,5 
MUTE BECORG VERE Eee eer ate Saye so pein ns ete eee Fier 2,700 167 240 1.44 73 
ind third year. ..i.,.-/.02...5- 2,800 176 247,5 1.41 71,5 
End fourth yaar. “2,900 185 255 1.38 70 
pnd fifth year., 3,000 195 262,5 1.35 67,5 
ind sixth year.. 3,100 205 270 1,32 65 
End seventh year 3,200 ‘215 277,5 1.29 62,5 
id gehth NS SES A ea a 3,300. 227 285 1.26 58 
End ninth year.,....,.. 55g )5 ne seen Sacto. IOU 3,400 239 292,5 1.22 53,5 
SNC OUET WOMENS LeRRE ise ieserce vitesse ness ed 3,500 253 300 1.19 47 
Note. —For the purpose of these tables, the pollowae figures were used: 
F Times Earned Cost New Money 
SE SEMIN Cee N or IEG BING e Geis ite, v0) 2, sue. aha) sins. eho ahaalmlay oferete 6 per cent 
1.75—2.00 ........ A ek Saat ine Mactan Genes 7 per cent 
PLE RG Ge gO. ont oe oo Sista Giese chee mee allotnie te as 8 per cent 
“4 DN ES IO ria oye’ shes eeakk te ehatel’s aha ota W araie aha eh na AeeNE 9 per cent 
EMA fate ccev ie Shans arnas waits «Eig ekre ap Werhurvrs 10 per cent 


TABLE III—TREND OF EARNINGS FOR THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY INDUSTRIES WITH 
4 go FIXED CAPITAL SCALED DOWN 
AR sh Peat porns below are in millions, i.e., 000,000 omitted.) 

: : Amount Pre- 


Interest Ratio Balance ferred Stock Dividends 
Amount Charges Net Earnings for (6 and 7 Preferred 
of Debt on Debt Income Charges Stocks Per Cent) Stock Balance 
BEN AL slahef Sass BE aps 2,500 150 -225 1.50 75 Bap ts 
etal Bre 6 Ue 1,875 112,5 225 2.00 112,5 625 37,5 75 
ia first Year. .i.....5..5 1,925 ip eee 232,5 2.01 117 675 41 76 
End second Ang Pe AS BL 118,5 240 2.02 121,5 725 44,5 77 
third year 2,025 121,5 247,5 2.03 126 775 48 78 
fourth year. 2,075 124,5 255 2.04 131,5 825 51,5 79 
End fifth year. 2,125 127,5 262,5 2.05 135 875 55 80 
nd sixth year. 2,175 130,5 270 2.06 - 139,5 925 58,5 81 
End seventh year.. cf, 2225 133,5 277,5 2.07 144 975 62 82 
End ssehth Year cigs. Ge 2.2732 136,5 285 2.08 148,5 1,025 65,5 * 83 
Bnd ninth year... Pew Bes) 139,5 292,5 2.09 153 1,075 69 84 
nd tenth Yearie... ++ ey 2322 -°-42;5. 300 2 157,5 1,125 72,5 85 


related more to the methods of secur- 
ing customer.ownership rather than to 
the merits of the plan. In his opinion, 
nothing was. so helpful to improve op- 
erating conditions and public relations 
as customer ownership. During last 
year some $9,000,000: of junior railway 
securities had been sold to customers, 
but he felt that this was only a very 
little of what could be done. . This 
figure relates only to companies whose 
entire activity was railway operation 
and does not include securities of con- 
solidated railway and lighting or rail- 
way and gas companies. He had been 
particularly interested in campaigns of 
this kind carried on by the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company and by the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railway. Customer ownership was ap- 
plicable not only to utilities. but had 
been applied to industrial companies of 
many. kinds. It was particularly 
adapted, however, to utilities, and he 
felt the railways were overlooking an 
opportunity in not doing more along 
these lines. 

Henry L. Doherty, New York, said 
that he had been looked upon ae one 
time as a pessimist on electric railways. 
Now he was much more of an optimist 
than many others more closely allied 
to purely railway work than he. He 
had watched the automobile develop- 
ment and believed the increased street 
congestion would act as a deterrent 
ce wider use, particularly in large 
cities, 


Customer Ownership 


The committee has considered it un- 
necessary to dwell at length on the 
advantages of this form of financing. 
Utility men in general are now familiar 
with the following facts: 

1. That money obtained by the sale 
of stock in this way increases the 
equities behind your bonds and stabil- 
izes your financial structure through 
widespread distribution of your secur- 
ities, with a lowered cost of financing 
as a result. j 

2. That customer-ownership affords 
people of moderate means an oppor- 
tunity to invest safely, at a liberal 
interest return, and often through a 
monthly savings plan, in an established 
local industry. 

3. That customer ownership strength- 
ens the morale of your employee and 
gives you many friends in your com- 
munity to whom you can tell the truth 
about your operating policies, your dif- 
ficulties and your achievements. No 
publicity campaign could possibly do 
you more good than the hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of dividend checks 
that are mailed periodically to local 
stockholders after a successful cus- 
tomer-ownership campaign. 

The committee considers it unneces- 
sary also to present a statistical record 
of campaigns conducted to date in the 
electric railway field. Such compila- 
tions have been made from time to time 
by the statisticians of the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

Except for:the work of a few com- 
panies, comparatively little has been 
done in the way of customer-ownership 
financing by electric railways. A num- 
ber of companies have sold their stock 
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to their employees, others have sold 
stock of holding companies to their 
patrons, but instances of genuine 
customer-ownership activity are few. 
The following are 
which have conducted such sales: 
Charleston (W. Va.) Interurban 
Railway, Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 


waukee Railroad, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, Des Moines City 
Railway, Milwaukee Northern Rail- 


road, Monongahela-West Penn Public 
Service Company, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., Northern Texas Traction 
Company, Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company. 

The committee believes it futile to 
present any blanket recommendations 
to the industry. The financial struc- 
tures and the political and operating 
conditions of electric railway companies 
present such marked variations that 
only the most general comments can 
be made. 


RETURN Must BE SURE 


A preferred stock is the customary 
vehicle for customer-ownership financ- 
ing, and the safety of the stock, its 
continuity of dividends, must be beyond 
all question. Excessive bonded indebt- 
edness and other difficulties take 
customer-ownership campaigns out of 
the question for certain of our leading 
electric railway companies. Bonds and 
notes have been sold direct to patrons 
by a number of companies, but this 
procedure reaps only a part of the 
benefits of true customer-ownership 
sale. 

A second essential for successful 
customer-ownership work is a public 
well informed of the essential nature 
of the business, of the capability of 
your management and of your com- 
pany’s ability to maintain adequate 
earnings on invested capital. A promis- 
ing beginning is being made in many 
cities toward this end through the use 
of ceiling cards and monthly publica- 
tions in card and competent newspaper 
advertising. The average wage earner 
in your community must have an 
abundant confidence in your company 


and its future if he is to play the game 


with you. 

Although comparatively little has 
been done along customer-ownership 
lines to date there are a number of 
encouraging factors in your situation. 
There is a tendency toward remodeling 
of financial structure, elimination of 
unprofitable lines, operations of bus 
feeder lines, etc., that indicate that the 
electric railway industry is basically 
sound and progressive and hence justi- 
fied in considering customer-ownership 
financing. 

From the viewpoint of the stock 
salesman another constructive factor 
lies in the nature of your business as 
merchants of massed transportation. 
With a large proportion of the city’s 
population riding on your cars daily, 
you have an incomparable opportunity 
to tell the story of your offer to your 
potential customer. In the outstand- 
ingly successful customer-ownership 
drives consummated to. date, it is sig- 
nificant that full advantage has been 
taken of these publicity contacts. Car 
ecards, pamphlets distributed by train- 


some companies. 


men, bulkhead posters, ‘signs on front 
of car, banners and posters on station 
platforms, stock selling booths in sta- 
tion waiting rooms and other devices 
are available to most electric railway 
companies contemplating customer- 
ownership sales. 

Another constructive factor is your 
large number of employees and the 
unusually large proportion of these 
employees having daily contact with 
the public. Experience in Chicago, 
Duluth, Philadelphia and _ elsewhere 
proves what can be done by an enthusi- 
astic body of platform men, station 
agents and others if the fundamentals 
of your campaign are sound. 


WEAK FINANCIAL STRUCTURES 


To companies desiring to embark on 
customer-ownership campaigns but who 
are withheld by an_ unsatisfactory 
financial structure two suggestions are 
offered: 

Many progressive companies are 
realizing that electric railway com- 
panies alone are qualified by training 
and experience to supply mass trans- 
portation to modern cities and accord- 
ingly are making the motor bus an ally 
instead of a competitor. Approx- 
imately 3,000 motor buses are being 
operated by electric railways. and lead- 
ers of the industry are looking for a 
large growth in this branch of the 
business. Where other channels of 
customer-ownership financing seem out 
of the question, consideration might be 
given to financing through a preferred 
stock in a bus company subsidiary, as 
the American public is overwhelmingly 
“sold” on rubber-tired transportation. 

Another possibility is the creation of 
equipment trust stock companies. In 
Indiana several such companies have 
already been formed. Leases for new 
equipment are held by the subsidiary 
company which issues preferred stock 
against such leases. From its rentals 
the subsidiary company pays dividends 
on its preferred stock ‘and from year 
to year calls in a part of the issue until 
at the end of a term of twelve to fif- 
teen years the preferred block has all 
been called in and’ the equipment is 
turned over, fully paid for, to the 
parent company. The chairman of this 
committee will be pleased to supply 
further information on request to com- 
panies interested in this method of con- 
triving a suitable customer-ownership 
vehicle. 

The customer-ownership report of 
the National Electric Light Association 
of 1925 contains “ten cardinal rules 
of customer ownership” which will be 
of help to companies considering the 
plan. 


Talks by Members of 
Association Staff 


The session on Tuesday morning 
closed with a series of brief talks, in 
which members of the association staff 
spoke about the work they were doing 
and asked for suggestions as to ways 
in which they could be of more service 
to the members. 

Labert St. Clair, director of the ad- 
vertising section, explained that five 
years ago the association did not have 
any publicity department. The work 


was undertaken first for the association 
through the committee of 100, but 
within the last year has been ‘taken 
over by the association itself. Some 
details of recent work are given in this 
year’s report of the committee on pub- 
licity. The first thing done was to have 
the general press understand that any 
questions in regard to the industry 
would be answered and that any mat- 
ters sent out would be reliable. This 
has given the association a recognized | 
standing with the press, so that now 
stories are considered on their merits. 
The department also works closely with 
the various state and sectional public 
utility information bureaus, which are 
in close touch with the smaller news- 
papers. The department has also 
helped greatly in explaining the need 
of a certain amount of paid advertis- 
ing by the railway companies. Five 
years ago very little of this was being 
done, but now the electric railways are 
spending between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 for this class of service a 
year. The chief difficulty now is to 
get speakers among the railway com- 
panies and manufacturers to address 
meetings. More help along this line 
is desired. ’ 

In the discussion following this talk, 
B. C. Cobb, New York, in speaking 
of the work of the advertising section, 
said that at the time when there was 
an effort to rubberize transportation 
in Akron Mr. St. Clair and his asso- 
ciates had done more to re-estab ish 
good public relations for the company 
than any other one factor, that the 
department is resourceful and the work 
done was splendid. 

John W. Colton, editor of Aera, ex- 
pressed his appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the association who had con- 
tributed articles to the magazine and 
said that much of its success was due 
to their kindness in this respect. He 
would not cease his efforts to make 
the magazine continually better. 

G. C. Hecker, special engineer of the 
association, said that the work of the 
Engineering Association had broadened 
out considerably since the war period. 
There is now great need of keeping in 
contact with the work done by federal 
and state authorities in establishing 
standards, codes of practice, ete. Pro- 
posed action of this kind was brought 
to the attention of the Engineering 
Association. When standards are 
adopted, they become a part of the 
Engineering Manual. Much research 
and study are now being done by com- 
mittees of the Engineering Association 
on subjects brought out by new inven- 
tions and discoveries. The province of 
association headquarters in matters of 
this kind is to build up a fund of infor- 
mation on engineering subjects, and he 
urged freer use of the question box in 
Aera and that all executives should 
urge their engineering staffs to accept 
appointments on committees. 

E. J. Murphy, head of the statistical 
department, said that the statistical 
work of the association comprised (1) 
gathering information from all sources. 
and (2) a study of this information to 
see how it could be utilized by the: 
industry. The department had been a 
natural development. Originally, the 
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secretary of the association would 
answer inquiries for data after making 
an individual investigation. As the 
demand grew, special help was re- 
quired. There are now eight in the 
statistical department. Most of the 
requests were for data as-to what other 


‘companies were doing along certain 


lines, so that the department has be- 
come a sort of clearing house for this 
kind of information. The department 
also does considerable original and 
secondary research work in railway 


engineering economics, law and other 


subjects. 

F. C. J. Dell, director of exhibits, 
said that the work of the exhibit de- 
partment was best illustrated by the 
exhibit at this convention, which is far 
larger than ever before. It had been 
estimated that the aggregate weight of 


~ the exhibit was 1,700 tons and the value 


over $1,000,000.. The work of getting 
the ‘exhibits in place had been greatly 
facilitated by the assistance of many 
people, and he mentioned particularly 
Mayor Bader, the Pennsylvania and 
Reading Railroads and the local electric 
railway company. He was particularly 
proud of the fact that it had been 
possible to make an exhibit of cars on 


| the Boardwalk. 


J. W. Welsh, executive secretary, 
gave the final talk of the series. He 
said that possibly some of those in 
attendance might gain the impression 
from what they had heard that each 
of the departments of the association 
was satisfied with the work which it 
was doing, but he assured them that 
was not the fact and that there 
was no complacency on the part of the 
heads of the several departments. His 
own part was to consult with them and 
discuss future plans, and he solicited 


’ constructive criticism of the work. 


Tuesday Evening 


The session of the American Associ- 
ation Tuesday evening was held in the 
main ballroom on the Pier and was 
under the auspices of the Advisory 
Council. This hall was filled to capac- 
ity with delegates and attending ladies. 
The speakers’ platform was equipped 
with an amplifier so that the addresses 
could be heard as easily by those who 
sat in the galleries as it could 
be by those who occupied seats .on the 


floor. 


B. C. Cobb of Hodenpyl, Hardy & 
Company acted as chairman and opened 
the meeting at 9 p.m. with a brief in- 
troductory address. He spoke of the 
meeting as the first to be conducted 
under the auspices of the Advisory 
Council and that it would be opened 
with song. He then introduced Miss 
Cecil Arden, who rendered an aria 
from “Herodiade.” 

The next feature was the report of 
the Advisory Council of the American 
Association, presented by Chairman 
Cobb. This report is published else- 
where in this issue. 

Miss Arden then favored the au- 
dience with five attractive vocal 
selections. At their close Mr. Cobb 
introduced as the next speaker the 
Hon. Frank W. Mondell, who, he said, 
had served his country ably on the 
floor of Congress for 26 years. The 


address of Mr. Mondell related largely 
to the federal income tax and its effect 
on individual enterprises. It will be 
found in abstract elsewhere in this 
issue. 


CoFFIN AWARD MADE 


Following Mr. Mondell’s address the 
Coffin award was made. An account 
of the decision of the committee in 
this award is published on another 
page of this issue. The announcement 
from the platform that the winner this 
year was the Pittsburgh Railways was 
the signal for great applause. A. W. 
Thompson, president Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, was present and in his reply 
sketched briefly the work done in 
Pittsburgh during the last few years. 
This address is published in abstract 
elsewhere in this issue. 

President Shannahan then said that 


the Coffin award included a check of 
$1,000 to be presented to the employees’ 
association of the winning company 
and introduced J. D. Barr, president 
Pittsburgh Railways Employees’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Barr, in accepting the check 
which was presented to him, said the 
employees had tried to render 100 per 
cent service to the community. The 
company, in a very liberal manner, had 
furnished equipment, material and 
looked after the welfare of the em- 
ployees. The men were proud of the 
city and community which they served 
and extended a cordial invitation to all 
to visit the city. He wished the com- 
petitors for the next year’s award all 
success and said the Pittsburgh men 
would strive just as hard to serve the 
railway patrons in their city next year 
as they have this year. 


Thursday’s Sessions | 
) American Association 


OHN A. BEELER presented a paper 
J on the subject of car design, point- 

ing out many things that can be 
done to improve cars and get more 
riders. His paper is published else- 
where in this issue. 


DISCUSSION ON CARS 


Discussing this paper, C. O. Birney 
said he agreed entirely with Mr. Beeler. 
As to improving the lines of street cars, 
that is virtually impossible with double- 
end designs. In regard to finish, he 
said cars must be. beautified inside. 
The cars exhibited show that we have 
waked up to the situation in this re- 
spect. Quantity production can never 
be expected as in the automobile busi- 
ness. The market mentioned is for 
some 25,000 cars. Compare this with 
turning out 7,000 cars a day, as Ford 
does. 

Weight reduction can be obtained by 
the use of alloy metals. A single-truck 
28-ft. car can be lightened 1,600 lb. on 
the body alone at a cost of $900. Re- 
finements weighing 1,330 lb. cost $500. 
This would bring the cost of the car 
up to $8,800. The double-truck safety 
car seating 48 can have 3,455 lb. taken 
off at a cost of $2,187. Refinements 
weighing 1,780 lb. can be put on, giving 
a gain in weight of about 1,675 lb. at 
a cost of $3,668. Can you stand it? 
Taking the cost of the car in round 
figures as $11,000, it will bring it up 
to $14,668. Going further and eliminat- 
ing noise will cost $400 for the single- 
truck car and $800 for the double-truck 
car. These refinements are also going 
to add to the maintenance—that is a 
foregone conclusion. 

E. B. Meissner, president St. Louis 
Car Company, said that the meeting 
might be called a revival. The car 
builders need a thorough jarring, 
which he thinks they are getting at 
this convention. They have the op- 
portunity to revolutionize the industry. 


The speaker agreed with Mr. Beeler 
that the day of the street car is not 
gone. The peak of bus development 
for mass transportation is reached, in 
his opinion. He believes that if the 
great amount of executive ability in 
the electric railway industry can be 
massed together it cannot help but 
succeed. Cars can be bought from any 
car builder on the car trust plan, said 
Mr. Meissner. It is a plan no operator 
need be ashamed of. As to its secur- 
ity, a car trust note has never been 
defaulted on, he said. 

Speaking of the merchandising value 
of new cars, Mr. Meissner cited results 
in a small city where the street railway 
was in a sad plight. Bus competition 
had been established and the situation 
was precarious. Finally the company 
put on two new cars, and later three 
more. The sentiment of the ‘public’ 
changed from antagonism to support. 
Soon afterward a new franchise was 
sought, and the city relieved the com- 
pany of paving charges and jitneys 
were ruled off the street. New busi- 
ness was secured and the relations 
with the citizens are good. 

Grand Rapids is another city in 
which public sentiment has been im- 
proved by the use of modern equip- 
ment. While as yet only the sample 
cars shown on the Boardwalk are in 
service, there has been a marked 
change in sentiment. 

H. H. Adams, Chicago, agreed with 
the sentiment expressed by Mr. Beeler. 
He feels that one-man operation is go- 
ing further and further. As an illus- 
tration, he cited the Public Service 
Railway of New Jersey, which is now 
100 per cent one-man operation. Mr. 
Adams pointed out how conditions in 
a particular city may dictate the type 
of. car to use, taking Chicago as an 
example. 

In conclusion Mr. Adams referred to 
the report before the Engineering Asso- 
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ciation of the committee on uniform 
car design, of which he was chairman. 
Its purpose, he said, was to standardize 
on certain dimensions, such as post 
spacing, widths, etc. He made a plea 
for co-operation by the railway compa- 
nies and said that genéral ‘adoption of 
the idea for new cars should reduce the 
cost of production. 

Clinton E. Morgan, Brooklyn, agreed 
with the previous speakers that the car 
builders should have wider latitude in 
car design and construction. The 
proper design in each city, he said 
should be brought about by the co-oper- 
ation of the riders, railway company 
and car builders. His last order for 
cars was based on the expressed wishes 
of the public served by his system and 
jt had approved of the installation of 
slat seats. 

A high rate of acceleration, he said, 
in congested streets so that the car 
could start as promptly as the automo- 
biles on the street at the movement of 
the crossing signal. The electric car 
should lead, not follow, the procession 
at these points. He pointed out that 
the Brooklyn City Railroad cars have 
detachable vestibules so that the vesti- 
bule can be replaced if damaged in a 
collision. The time required to make 
the change is only three hours 40 min- 
utes. 

A quicker method of painting must 
also be developed. As_ styles in 
ears change, the useful life of a car is 
not much more than ten years. To 
cover this situation it right be possible 
to develop a car framework from which 
the sides could be stripped and new 
sides added to conform to changed 
ideas, though in general it was much 
better to buy new cars than to try to 
remodel old ones. Equipment manufac- 
turers should aim to reduce mainte- 
nance cost and noise in operation and, if 
cars could be produced in large quanti- 
ties, the first cost could also thus be 
reduced. 

Myles B. Lambert, Pittsburgh, dis- 
agreed with the remark of one of the 
speakers at the session on Tuesday that 
the electric railway industry lacked 
fascination. He believed the task. of 
providing a great city with its neces- 
sary transportation to be a most fasci- 
nating duty, even though it was: not 
greatly appreciated or rewarded. It 
would ‘be very helpful if the public 
could be imbued with this idea of the 
romance in transportation. The re- 
placement, of the 25,000 obsolete cars, 
mentioned by Mr. Beeler, with new cars 
would do much to rehabilitate the in- 
dustry in the minds of the public. 
Instances showed the truth of’ this 
statement. 

J. R. Blackhall, Joliet, Ill., declared 
attractive rolling stock to be a most 
important factor in stimulating traffic. 
Often small details have great effects. 
On this point he instanced the covering 
up of the pneumatic and other piping 
for the controller and air brake on the 
inside of the vestibule. He also de- 
clared: that great good would result 
from the establishment by the associa- 
tion of a research department to con- 
sider car standards and other similar 
questions. Its cost would be returned 
to the members of the association many 
times. * : 
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L. H. Palmer, New York, then pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
rapid transit. An abstract follows: 


Rapid Transit 


Analysis of the accomplishments, 
relative values and relative costs of 
rapid transit as presented in the report 
of the committee shows that when 
wisely planned the public benefits 
greatly outweigh the costs, and that an 
awakening of public interest should re- 
sult in general demand for real transit 
improvement with the costs properly 
allocated. Rapid transit can decrease 
the desire for unnecessary use of the 
automobile in busy areas, and can as- 
sist in the necessary concentration of 
certain business activity; can spread 
the area for homes and assist in de- 
veloping wider area for business that 
does not need to be centralized. 

Rapid Transit provides public bene- 
fits and civic betterments at a very 
much lower relative investment cost 
than. any other improvement or de- 
velopment, the report stated. It-is a 
public necessity of the same kind as 
surface streets, parks or boulevards, 
and is of universal advantage to all the 
citizens. 

By many very desirable and neces- 
sary changes in traffic control, the ca- 
pacity of surface streets for legitimate 
use can be improved tremendously, 
but without rapid transit the enormous 
potential number of private automo- 
biles that will use these improved thor- 
oughfares will immediately restore 
congestion, thus keeping movement con- 
stantly inconvenient in the critical areas. 

Setting apart a portion of a surface 
street for exclusive electric car travel, 
especially with separation of grades at 
crossings or similar effect from traffic 
control, gives the advantages of rapid 
transit without the construction cost. 
The great- majority of the people in 
cities travel on the electric cars and 
must continue to do so because such 
vehicles are the most effective for han- 
dling heavy concentration of - traffic. 
Reliable surveys and traffic counts in 
several of the larger cities indicate that 
from 70 to 85 per cent of the users of 
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the streets in congested districts-during 
periods of rush travel are riding on 
street cars. It is then an obligation 
of street railway managements to de- 
mand for their patrons such’ reasonable 
traffic regulations on public thorough- 
fares as will facilitate travel be- 
tween home and business. With the 
gaining tendency to set aside widened 
thoroughfares for the use of automo- 
bile traffic, street railway managements 


should have the earnest support of. 


their patrons and of other reasonable 
citizens in asking that the track zone 
be patrolled and restricted to the use 
of street cars within the congested dis- 
tricts and for a reasonable area con- 
tiguous thereto, at least during the 
definite periods of morning and even- 
ing peak travel. 

Tabulations were presented to illus- 
trate that the need for rapid transit 
can be expressed in dollars and cents, 
and the return from any development 
can be predicted with reasonable accu- 
racy. The essential features of rapid 
transit service reduce the operating 
costs (not including taxes, interest and 
depreciation) very decidedly below that 
of surface railways. This is due prin- 
cipally to the reduction in number of 
trainmen per car operated, to the speed 
of operation, to the larger cars pos- 
sible, to the fare prepayment plan, and 
to the better opportunity for exact fit- 
ting of schedules to requirements. This 
reduction may be at least 30 per cent 
in modern systems. a 

Cost of the structure is an expense 
that has been carried by the riders in 
most systems now operated, but this 
charging of tolls is not a proper obli- 
gation. of the car rider when all other 
street, boulevard, park, highway and 
bridge improvements are paid without 
charging tolls to the users. If this 
principle _is established the fixed 
charges will have small effect on the 
fare, and the transportation plan of a 
city can be developed without the car 


rider paying for improvements. that 


are of enormous advantage to each in- 
dividual and industry, as well as to the 
city as a whole. 

A double-track subway has capacity 
in one direction equal to the surface 


RUSH-HOUR TRAFFIC_ONE DIRECTION 


Speed in 
Number of Miles 
Cars , Autos Buses | Passengers per Hour 
New York : : 
Interborough express... . 2.2... 0400. .00. 04 330 56,100 24.0 
B.-M: Taexprecsaiey. 2 vies. oki besa scare 158 35,172 2353) 
B.-M. T. express, ultimate capacity*....... 264 66,000 | a eee 
Boston ; 
Cambridge subway...:.... chet nS RE Dre 104 18,568 21.4 
Washington Street subway............... 154 24,832 16.6 
Cambridge subway, ultimate capacity*..... 240 68,400, eee 
Philadelphia 
Market Street subway-elevated............ 188 24,400. .-. | 7) ae 
Market Street, ultimate capacity*......... 238 35,700" »| «2a 
Chicago . = 
Northwestern elevated 367 27,000 Ti3s:5 
Milwaukee Avenue surface. . ates 156 16,557 8.50 
Clark’Street-suriace. oc nawrcdac +o evans 149 11,658 9.88 
New York 
Fifth Avenue below 59th Street........0... 1,400 ve 2,520 5.4to 10.5 
Fifth Avenue 31st-42d Street............. atte 176 5,580 4. 
Chicago : ; . 
Michigan Boulevards . {5.09.0 jee ced 2,600 87 4,700 in autos 11.4 
; 4,954 in buses 8.1 
Detroit = ; 
Jefferson Stréetin. 4.8. .27. ee ee cwlees 64 1,894 35 4,100 in cars 9.95 
Bs aa tf Vo 
s n r ‘ 
~ * Estimated: ) a es 4 


. T This covers the first mile north of the Loop. That is, to the end of double track oly. ; : 
ee 


if 
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track capacity one way on five streets, 
ising 60,000 passengers for the maxi- 
num hours in the subway, and 12;000 
per track for surface operation. When 
a rapid transit line is built, at least 
two-fifths of the surface cars travers- 
ing the district served would still be 


J ES 
TIME SAVING 


New York—Interborough 


Average surface speeds Manhattan and 
mx not over, miles.............. 


toes speeds Interborough, miles 


=HN 
Son ADO 


w—-aAC 


al speeds Interborough, miles...... 
verage length of ride on Interborough 
_ for 1921, miles Sh 
engers, Interborough 1923 
ime for 6-mile ride at 8 m.p.h., minutes 
Time for 6-mile ride at:24 m.p.h., minutes 
Saving in time on subway, minutes... - 
Assume two-thirds of the theoretical 
Saving is realized and that the rest is 
| lost in round-about route using both 
_ surface and subway, so that 20 
minutes saved, per trip, for 676,650,- 
| 000 passengers makes the total num- 
__ ber of hours saved annually (1)... .. 
ss fixed capital investment Inter- 
borough Rapid 
CURR RO OV a Ses eee 
Interest on Interborough investment at 


676,650; 


— EO — 


225,550,000 


Transit operation 
$467,078,872 


BEDETLCORE NEN rai sre ue sas ale ee $23,350,000 
Money value of time saved that would 

pay interest charges. Item (2) 

divided by (1), cents per hour...... 10.3 


f Boston—Cambridge Subway 
Saves 20} minutes time over old route between 


__ Harvard Square, and Summer and Washington. 
Total passengers per business day both ; 
BReOIRONS yy ortcitih fc aera cies ays losses. 150,000 
Ultimate use per business day both 
MIRGCHLONS 2s ies ice ck nee ees 500,000 
Assume average saving per rider fifteen 
Minutes. - : 
Hours saved per day....-..... 2.0.00: 37,500 
Hours saved per year (34u times average 
BUSINESS AY) states accinig es sis'e a ue sic. 12,750,000 
BOGEN CORD, Seco Meese es chile b bale% 6 $20,000,000 
Interest on investment at 5 per cent.. $1,000,000 
Money value of time saved that’ would 
‘ pay interest charges, cents per hour. 7.8 
East Boston Tunnel 
Saves average rider seventeen minutes. 
Passengers per day, both directions... . 75,000 
Hours saved per year................ 7,225,000 
MERIMBECOSS Pete cots ss ieee $3,350,000 
Interest on investment at 5 per cent... $167,500 
‘Money value of time saved that. would 
pay interest charges, cents per hour.. 2.3 


Philadelphia—Market Street Subway-Elevated 
Saves about ten minutes per trip per average pas- 


__ senger. bs 

‘Passengers per year................-5 75,000,000 
ours saved per year 3 12,500,000 
otal-eost: >. 224-72), ys . $17,000,000 
terest on investment............... $850,000 

‘Money value of time saved that would 
pay interest charges, cents per hour. 6.8 


North Broad Street Subway (under construction) , 


Average time saving per ride, minutes.. 
assengers per year... 


re 


5 
150,u0v,000 


Hours saved per year . 37,500,000 
Neost (estimated). ite. pecs cco nese $77,000,000 
Interest on investment at 5 per cent... $3,850,000 
Money value of time sayed that would 

pay interest charges, cents per hour.. 10.3 


é Increased Land Area Available 


Speedier service saving fifteen minutes for the 
_ average rider increases possible journeys 3 miles. 
Take a city developed on a semi-circular plan 
Chicago). 
‘Street car speed averages 11 m.p.h. 
“Maximum distances served by Surface Lines average 
8 miles from center of city. 
Time for 8-mile trip 45 minutes, which is about the 
- maximum time passengers care to ride from home 
to work. 
Area served, 128,600 acres. 
Combination rapid transit and surface maximum ride 
could be: ip 
5 miles rapid transit at 24 m.p.h., min- 


BNNCR ne eee eae eS aes Nase 123 

6 miles surface riding at 11 m.p.h., min- 

MENMEGER. Yate cPeraraitinieierinivhsloie-o'eisipisisvele « 324 
otal. mimintes cae cates... 45 

This would add a zone of 3 miles. 

Increase in area for 3-mile zone, acres.. 114,000 

Total area inside | |-mile radius, acres.. 242,600 


ume increase in value to be $4,000 
per acre for new 3-mile zone. é 

Estimated increased value in new 3-mile 4 

$456,000,000 


BR ODO>/ 28 ibe ko erage i a Tits Pee 
Estimated increased value within 8-mile 
CONTE  a f oh «eal i ae ee 200,000,000 
NS Se Re a et a eee . $656,000,000 
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necessary to give local service, either 
on the surface or in local subways. 

If on three out of five streets car 
service of close headway is removed, the 
equivalent added capacity for private 
automobiles in one direction would be 
4.5 traffic lanes having 800 vehicles per 
lane per hour. This would give new 
space for the movement of 3,600 
vehicles, or 6,500 passengers per hour. 

The total increased passenger ca- 
pacity, due to a double-track subway 
for each direction of rush-hour move- 
ment, would then be 60,000 in the sub- 
way and 6,500 in private vehicles. The 
vehicles could create at least as much 
street intersection interference as the 
street-cars removed, so that the cross- 
town streets would not be relieved. 

This improvement due to one subway 
would, however, be equivalent in service 
rendered to seven new streets for ve- 
hicles, such as Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago, or eight streets like Fifth 
Avenue in New York, or six streets like 
Jefferson Avenue in Detroit. 

If haif this were contributed by as- 
sessment it would build 50 miles of 
double-track subway at $6,000,000 per 
mile, and 58 miles of two-track elevated 
structure at $1,500,000 per mile. 

The committee felt that a thorough 
campaign of education is a vital need 
of the industry, and that the principal 
features to be developed are the 
method or methods of financing and the 
economic advantage to the city and to 
the citizens individually. This was sug- 
gested as the outline for next year’s 
investigation. _The report stated that 
the association and its members should 
be molding public opinion toward the 
correct methods of providing against 
intolerable conditions of traffic density 
and resultant delay. 

The report was signed by J. H. Alex- 
ander, William B. Bennett, E. J. Burns, 
Edward Dana, J. S. Doyle, B. J. Fallon, 
G. C. Hecker, R. F. Ke'ker, Jr., W. S. 
Menden, L. H. Palmer, F. R. Phillips, 
C. E. Smith, Daniel L. Turner, James 
Walker, R. B. White and G. A. Rich- 
ardson,- chairman. 


Address by Commissioner 


H. G. Taylor, a member of the Ne- 
braska Public Service Commission and 
past-president of the National Associ- 
ation of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners, gave an address. It is published 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue. At 
its conclusion, L. S. Storrs moved that 
the thanks of the association be ex- 
tended to Mr. Taylor for his illuminat- 
ing and optimistic message. The mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. 


Utility Information Bureaus 


James P. Barnes, Louisville, Ky., 
spoke briefly on the subject of public 
utility information bureaus. He said 
the subject really needed the eloquence 
of P. H. Gadsden, who original’y had 
been scheduled to speak on this subject, 
but was unable to be present. Thirty- 
seven states now have bureaus of this 
kind whose purpose it is to tell the 
truth about the utilities constantly and 
constructively. These bureaus reached 
bankers, legislators, weekly papers and 
others not easily reached by a national 
organization, but did not always get 
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from the utility companies the support 
they deserved. 

W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis, said 
that those companies which were not 
supporting their local public utility in- 
formation bureau and taking advantage 
of its service were not doing their duty. 


Other Business 


President Shannahan spoke about 
the benefits from the Coffin prize both 
to the industry and to those companies 
which entered the contest. He hoped 
during the coming year there would be 
a large number of contestants for this 
prize. Entrance into the competition . 
was of benefit to the company execu- 
tives and employees through improved 
relations and improved. service, even if 
the company did not win the prize. 
Therefore, it could not lose. He added 
that during convention week there had 
been at Atlantic City two meetings at 
which manufacturers and railway men 
had been urged to modernize their 
equipment, particularly cars. The car 
manufacturers realize the importance 
of doing this and Mr. Shannahan urged 
upon railway men that when the car 
manufacturers called upon them to ex- 
plain their ideas they be received cor- 
dially and sympathetically. 


Resolutions 


In behalf of the committee on resolu- 
tions, Gen. G. H. Harries then: pre- 
sented the following resolutions: 


1. That the association acknowledge its 
indebtedness to the Honorable Edward L. 
Bader, Mayor of Atlantic City, for his in- 
valuable co-operation in many matters 
essential to the success of this great gather- 
ing; notably with respect to the uncommon 
occupancy of public space by street car 
exhibits which could not otherwise have 
been displayed in this vicinity. It is to our 
organization’s interest that we support the 
Mayor in his advocacy of the building up of 
a suitable structure which will be adequate 
for all convention purposes. Such construc- 
tion will also be in the interest of Atlantic 
City. 

2. That this association record its appre- 
ciation of the helpful spirit and performance 
of the Atlantic City Convention and Pub- 
licity Bureau, of the Pier management and 
of the contractors engaged in the installa- 
tion of exhibits. 


3. That this association applaud the suc- 
cessful efforts of its committee on subjects 
and papers, of the entertainment committee, 
and of the exhibit committee, which latter 
has surpassed all prior results in all re- 
spects. 

4, That 'this association be, and is, deeply 
grateful to the multitude of exhibitors, who 
have this year far. eclipsed all past perform- 
ances and who, in so doing, ‘have aided us 
materially in making this forty-fourth an- 
nual convention most instructive and note- 
worthy. High appreciation is the due of the 
Grand Rapids Street Railway in that it 
established a worth-while precedent by ex- 
hibiting four of its superb cars, the first 
time any transportation operating: company 
has been so represented. Inspired by a par- 
allel thought, the Pittsburgh Railways and 
the Brooklyn City Railroad each sent a 
specimen car of fine quality. 


5. That this association tender its hearty 
thanks to the invited speakers, to its vice- 
presidents, to its treasurer, to its general 
council, and to those of its membership who 
have contributed to this annual assembly 
the reports, papers and addresses which 
have enriched our store of valuable infor- 
mation with seasoned fact and profitable 
suggestion. : 

6. That this association give liberally of 
encomium to those who have contributed 
to the melody, harmony -and efficiency of 
this — numerically and otherwise — the 
greatest of all our gatherings; specifically, 
to the ladies; to our capable and devoted 
secretary, W. Welsh, and his active 
staff, and to the ELrcrric RaILwaYy JouR- 
NAL for its Convention Daily; generally; 
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to the unnumbered throng in whose midst 
were concealed many of our worthy but— 
for the moment—unidentified friends. 

7. That this association here record its 
official welcome and voice its gratitude to 
the Advisory Council and to its very able 
chairman, B. C. Cobb. 
ful addition to our strength is wisdom. 
Our long, vital organization is revitalized 
by this access of clear thought, ripe ex- 
perience, calm judgment and prompt action. 

8. That this association renews to Lucius 
S. Storrs, managing director, the pledge of 
loyalty it gave him when it elected him 
to its presidency ten years ago, and that 
it assures him of its enduring and affec- 
tionate confidence and co-operation in his 
great mission, 

9. That this association give mightily of 
its thanks and high place in the twoscore 
and four years of its history to its presi- 
dent throughout the past term, John N. 
Shannahan. His administration may fairly 
be regarded as monumental in its propor- 
tions. His was the mind from which sprang 
into being its Advisory Council. In turn, 
that potent body made possible his plan 
that there be a managing director and a 
eontinuing association policy in place of 
the earnest yet somewhat disconnected 
efforts which necessarily resulted from the 
time-honored efforts of the past. Therefore, 
to President Shannahan be the praise which 
is justly his due—for much of the com- 
parative prosperity which we now enjoy 
and for the clear prospect of greater things 
to come. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


President Shannahan said the time 
had come for the installation of the 
newly elected officers and requested 
Arthur W. Brady and Charles L. Henry 
to escort the newly elected president, 
Frank R. Coates, to the chair. 

Mr. Coates, on taking office, said that 
Mr. Shannahan must retire with a feel- 
ing of great satisfaction for all of the 
progress made by the association dur- 
ing his term of office, and on behalf 
of the organization the speaker ex- 
pressed the wish that Mr. Shannahan 
would long enjoy health and happiness. 
Mr. Coates then pledged his best efforts 
to the association during his adminis- 
tration. He also said that since the re- 
port of the nominating committee the 
association had changed its constitu- 
tion and by-laws to increase the num- 
ber of manufacturer members on the 
executive ‘committee. He therefore 
appointed a committee, composed of 
J. N. Shannahan, S. J. Cotsworth and 


Cornell S. Hawley, to make recommen- 
dations for these three additional 
members. 


The meeting then adjourned. Ab- 
stracts of several committee reports 
referred to earlier in this issue, or not 
specifically mentioned, follow: 


- Mail Pay 


The committee on mail pay in 1919 
completed the presentation of a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for an increase in rates for 
electric railway mail pay. As the re- 
sult of a decision effective Dec. 1, 1920, 
the commission allowed 43.92 per cent 
over the rates previously in effect, the 
increase in money being $204,114. 

The committee was not satisfied 
with the rates allowed and, after con- 
sideration and consultation with the 
mail carrying roads, instituted a new 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A decision was handed 
down in this case on June 2, making 
changes in the rates of pay effective 
July 1, 1925,.for railway post office 
and independent car _ service. No 
change was made in the rates of pay 
for pouch service, although the com- 


Within this power->: 


mittee presented adequate reasons 
why this rate too should be increased. 

According to figures received from 
the Post Office Department the past 
month, there is an increase to the roads 
handling independent and railway post 
office service of $90,132 per annum, 


making a total increase received by the. 


toads under the decisions of 


$294,246. 

The committee called attention to 
the able work in preparation and 
handling of the case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by its 
counsel, William H. Maltbie of Balti- 
more. 

Inasmuch as there is no pending ap- 
plication for changes in the rates of 
electric railway mail pay it was recom- 
mended that, until occasion arises, a 
committee on mail pay does not need 
to be appointed. 

The report was signed by Gordon 
Campbell, G. K. Jeffries, R. A. Leussler, 
Samuel Riddle, W. S. Rodger, C. L. S. 
Tingley, H. B. Weatherwax, L. H. 
Palmer, chairman. 


two 


Management and Operation 


In 1924 the committee on city and 
interurban operation recommended that 
the work begun by them be continued 
and that the two committees be com- 
bined into one. Accordingly, a single 
committee has functioned under the 
direction of an advisory board ap- 
pointed from the membership. 

The regional directors and members 
visited 137 electric railway properties 
throughout the country. On these vis- 
its every attempt was made to obtain 
from the managements and operating 
department heads information relative 
to their major problems and the modern 
methods and practices in use to improve 
conditions and solve the principal prob- 
lems. 

The regional directors have prepared 
reports, based on the observations of 
the members in their districts, outlin- 
ing briefly the principal items of inter- 
est. The detailed information collected 
by the committee is being compiled into 
a handbook to be printed and distrib- 
uted to all members of the association 
after the convention. 

The Automobile and the Motor Bus. 
Judging from the unanimity found in 
the reports of the regional directors, 
the most important problem facing the 
industry today is the loss of revenue 
due to the tremendous increase in the 
use of private automobiles and to a 
much lesser extent the competition 
from the motor bus. The private auto- 
mobiles must have the most careful 
study on the part of the industry if 
any considerable amount of this traf- 
fic is to revert to the street cars. Com- 
petition from the motor bus is most 
serious in those districts where motor 
vehicle common carrier regulation by 
state authorities is not in effect. 

A great many electric railways are 
solving the motor bus problem by put- 
ting on bus service, thereby furnishing 
all of the public transportation require- 
ments in their communities. The public 
is beginning to realize that a co-ordi- 
nated service under a single responsible 
management will give it the best trans- 
portation service at the lowest cost. 


Public Relations. Practically all 
companies visited are showing an earn- 
est endeavor to improve their relations 
with the public and thereby obtain pub- 
lic good will. Definite results are ap- 
parent in all districts. Among the 
methods most commonly used in keep- 
ing the public informed are intelligent 
and continuous publicity and newspaper 
advertising, public speeches by officials 
and department heads of companies, 
affiliation and co-operation with vari- 
ous civic bodies and development of 
transportation salesmanship in all em- 
ployees,. more especially those who come 
in contact with the public. 

Employee Relationships. Many com- 
panies are making determined efforts to 
place their relationship with their 
employees on the highest possible co- 
operative plane so that there is a better 
understanding between employee and 
management than ever before. These 
efforts include group life insurance, 
sickness and accident benefits, volun- 
tary relief measures, pensions, loan 
funds and educational courses. 
~Popularizing Service. Among the 
methods which have been mentioned as 
being. successful in increasing the rid- 
ing habit are: 

Modernizing equipment and keeping 
it clean, well painted and attractive 
looking. 

Increasing schedule speeds where 
possible, giving more frequent service 
and keeping cars on time. 

The introduction of special reduced 
rate fares such as the weekly, Sunday 
and holiday pass. 

Excursion rates on interurban lines. 

The development of special service. 

Improvement in maintenance of equip- 
ment and tracks to improve riding 
qualities and reduce noise of operation. 

The development of new types of 
cars designed with more comfortable 
seats, better riding qualities, and othe 
features which have shown a tendency 
to build up traffic. 

Operating Economies. It is incum- 
bent upon railway companies to reduce 
operating expenses by adopting such 
efficient methods as may be consistent 
‘with the rendering of good service 
This includes such items as closer su- 
pervision of schedules to eliminate dead 
time; the change from two-man opera. 
tion to one-man operation where prac- 
ticable; the installation of automatic 
substations where conditions warrant; 
the purchasing of power from central 
station companies where advantageous; 
more efficient maintenance methods ir 
equipment and way departments; close 
attention to purchases and stores; con- 
trolled expenditures and proper use 01 
operating budgets. 

Accident Prevention, This work i: 
being carried on more extensively thar 
ever. In addition to the intensive con 
tinuous safety educational work among 
employees, which has produced excel 
lent results, most companies are co 
operating with local civic bodies an 
safety councils in working out publi 
safety measures. 

Traffic Congestion. The seriousnes: 
of the rapidly increasing traffic con 
gestion in cities is evidenced by th 
reports from the’ various districts 
Numerous measures, such as establish 
ing safety zones, one-way streets, co 
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operation of police departments, affili- 


| ation with planning safety and traffic 


committees, segregation of traffic, and 
parking restrictions are being tried out 
with varying degrees of success. 
Development of Freight Business. 
Reports of regional directors in the 


Central West territory indicate that. 


interurban companies are looking to- 
ward further development of freight 


business to offset decreased passenger 


revenues. Plans now under consid- 
eration contemplate the purchase of 
new equipment to be leased to all com- 
panies needing additional cars and also 
contemplate the establishment of joint 
terminal facilities, traffic departments, 
station agents, and other measures de- 
signed to decrease the cost of handling 
this business. Some of the interurban 
roads already have built up a freight 
business which is proving very attrac- 
tive both to shippers and to the com- 
panies. 

Unfair Tax Burdens. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of public 
officials and the general public to recog- 
nize the unfairness of some of the 
special taxes and: imposts with which 


the electric railways have been bur- . 


dened since the early horse car days. 
The paving charge is an example of 
this sort of impost. Reports from the 
various districts state that many com- 
munities have already recognized the 
unfairness of the paving charge and 
are granting relief, either wholly or in 
part. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In spite of the problems ' vitally 
affecting the welfare of the industry 
which are yet to be solved, there is a 


‘spirit of optimism among electric rail- 


way executives. The survey made by 
the committee reveals a condition of 
the industry which is indicative of the 
return to a vastly more improved credit 
situation than existed a few years ago, 
which situation is a result of the man- 
agerial activities of the men of vision 
who have shown a readiness to adopt 
methods. ~*~ 

The committee feels that the objects 
for which it was originally organized 
have been largely accomplished. _The 
committee this year found the use of 
modern methods and practices far more 
widespread than last year. Renewed 
enthusiasm already exists and this 
enthusiasm will of itself lead to the 
more general adoption and use of mod- 
ern methods and practices which have 
been found successful in isolated in- 
stances. 

The committee, therefore, did not 
believe it necessary to continue this 
work during the coming year and rec- 
ommended that this activity be sus- 
pended for a year and then another 
survey made. 

The report was signed by Regional 
Directors, urban: W. H. Boyce, R. W. 
Emerson, M. McCants, C. D. Porter, 
E. S. Wilde, O. J. Shaw, W. E. Wood; 
interurban: W. R. Alberger, V. W. 
Berry, L. M. Brown, H. L. Mitchell, 
Samuel Riddle, R. B. Stearns, G. W. 
Delsh. Members, urban: G. M. Alex- 
ander, E. J. Burns, Frank L. Butler, 
R. G. Carroll, C. W. Chase, C. H. Even- 
son, D. L. Fennell, F. H. Hill, W. V. 
Hill, A. L. Hodges, J. P. Ingle, R. J. 
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Lockwood, H. A. Mullett, E. A. Murphy, 
H. C. Page, H. B. Potter, J. B. Stewart, 
Jr., Edward A. West; interurban: C. E. 
Brown, F. B. Culley, J. J. Doyle, B. C. 
Edgar, C. A. Graves, Jas. P. Griffin, 
C. J. Griffith, W. V. Hill, Dean J. 
Locke, George Newell, D. A. Scanlon, 
J. C. Schade, D. W. Snyder, Jr., A. J. 
Stratton, Alfred Sweeney, C. E. Thomp- 
son, 8. L. Vaughan, Robert P. Woods; 
Canada, urban and interurban: D. E. 
Blair, Regional Director; A. W. McLi- 
mont, W. G. Murrin, J. E. Tanguay; 
Guy C. Hecker, secretary; R. F. Car- 


butt, vice-chairman, and F. R. Coates, 
chairman. 
Publicity 
The last convention recommended 


primarily that during 1925 the com- 
mittee on publicity do the following 
things: Broaden its service to financial 
editors with a view to creating a clearer 
understanding of the electric railway 
and bus situation in the banking group; 
emphasize the need for solving the 
problem of traffic congestion and for 
affording paving costs relief to com- 
panies; inaugurate a “shop early” cam- 
paign among passengers in order to 
relieve peak-hour load congestion. De- 
tails of how these committee assign- 
ments have been carried out are given 
later in this report. 

Outstanding, perhaps, in the commit- 
tee’s 1925 activities not recommended 
by the last convention was that of 
co-operating with Secretary Hoover’s 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety in carrying accident 
prevention messages to the public. Its 
program has embraced, in the main, 
distribution regularly throughout the 
industry of safety posters for car win- 
dows, signboards, etc., based on the 
conference’s activities and recommenda- 
tions. As a result of this co-operation, 
Secretary Hoover has written the 
committee a personal letter of appre- 
ciation. 


TELLING THE FINANCIERS 


Immediately following the last con- 
vention arrangements were made for 
the broadest possible dissemination of 
the facts about electric railways 
through financial channels by utilizing 
magazines, financial pages of daily 
newspapers, booklets, and banking pub- 
lications. Insidious propaganda aimed 
to create the impression that electric 
railways were on the rocks and that 
the time was not far distant when 
they would be wholly supplanted by 
buses had been launched in banking 
circles, and in some quarters it was 
making good headway. To offset this 
it was only necessary, the committee 
felt, to make available more facts and 


figures about our industry. This was 
done. _ 
Initial arrangements were made 


through the statistical department of 
the association for gathering more de- 
tailed statics than ever. before, and 
this source of supply having been 
broadened, the outlets likewise were 
widened out. All of the financial edi- 
tors’ mailing lists were thoroughly re- 
vised, the more prominent editors 
placed on the subscription list for Aera, 
the association’s official magazine, and 
arrangements were made with the edi- 


tors of various financial magazines for 
the preparation in printing of special 
articles dealing with the situation. 

In passing it should be noted that in 
keeping with its fixed policy, the com- 
mittee neither contemplated nor ar- 
ranged for any paid write-ups in finan- 
cial publications. It was believed that 
if facts were made available there would 
be no difficulty in having them printed 
in high-class publications without cost, 
and this has proved to be a correct 
assumption. 

The financial pages of daily news- 
papers have carried articles of a con- 
structive nature by Lucius S. Storrs, 
managing director of the association; 
J. N. Shannahan, president; Britton I. 
Budd, former president; R. P. Stevens, 
vice-president, and others. One news- 
paper financial service with papers 
throughout the United States carried 
a series of six article on the condition 
of electric railways by one of its staff 
writers. Various other special writers 
wrote similar series. 

These articles, both magazine and 
newspaper, were in turn released in 
whole or in part through booklets, leaf- 
lets, or mimeographed releases to 
banking circles, and contacts reached 
by state committees on pub'ic utility 


information, including small  news- 
papers, state and city officials, and 
others. The committee feels that this 


field has great possibilities for the dis- 
semination of constructive publicity. 


“SHOP EARLY’ CAMPAIGN 


The “10 to 4” shopping campaign, 
designed to afford traffic relief during 
peak hours, was started immediately 
following the last convention. It ran 
intensively through the holidays and 
has been carried on more or less by 
various companies throughout the year. 
This campaign, which contemplated in- 
ducing shoppers to ride between 10 and 
4 o’clock whenever possible was produc- 
tive of wide co-operation among mer- 
chants and newspapers especially. In 
addition to aiding in the distribution 
of peak loads, it created good will. It 
was productive of various complimen- 
tary editorials. 

A window poster in two colors and a 
sticker and display cards for merchants’ 
show windows in three colors were 
offered by the committee to the indus- 
try. The line “Shop More from Ten to 
Four and You’ll Avoid the Crowds,” 
was carried on all advertising material. 

A large amount of newspaper com- 
ment through the news and editorial 
columns was occasioned by the cam- 
paign. State committees deserve much 
credit for this assistance. All com- 
mittees aided in the dissemination of 
news material. The large press asso- 
ciations also considered the campaign 
worthy of a news story and carried it 
to the 2,400 daily newspapers of the 
United States. Forty thousand posters 
were utilized during November and 
December. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION MATERIAL 


The committee has made use of all of 
its channels, including newspaper re- 
leases, special magazine articles, news- 
paper advertisements, posters, and the 
bulletin “Truth” throughout the year 
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in carrying the story of the need for 
traffic congestion relief. Reference to 
this situation has béen made in prac- 
tically every article prepared. Every 
effort has been made to co-operate with 
the automotive industry in givihg'a fair 
presentation of the facts in this Situa- 
tion, but the facts have been made to 
speak for themselves. 


Co-OPERATION WITH SECRETARY: oor 


. Decision to. co-operate with ‘Secretary 

Hoover’s safety conference was reached 
at a meeting in New York on Jan. 6. 
Prior to this meeting the chairman and 
other members of the committee on 
publicity had sat in, the safety con- 
ference in Washington and seen the 
great need for dissemination of acci- 
dent prevention advertising. It was 
agreed that a certain part of the win- 
dow signs issued by the association 
during the year should be allotted to 
the safety movement, and this has been 
done. 

The committee has endeavored to 
present an unbiased view of the acci- 
dent situation. Its copy has been taken 
directly from the report and recom- 
mendations of the conference and all its 
copy has been approved at the offices 
of the Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety in Washington before it 
has been printed. 


NeEws D&vELOPED BY MEETINGS 


Both the last annual convention and 
the Midyear Meeting in Washington 
were productive of news stories which 
were used widely. 

The convention at Atlantic City pro- 
duced more than a score of different 
stories of sufficient interest to cause 
them to be carried by press associations 
to the large daily newspapers through- 
out the country. The state committees 
released abstracts of all these stories 
to the smaller newspapers. Under this 
arrangement all newspapers in the 
United States, both morning and after- 
noon, were supplied with different 
stories daily throughout the week of 
the convention. Such spot news as 
developed at the convention was han- 
dled by the press associations in daily 
wire stories in addition to the material 
which they previously had carried by 
mail. The stories varied from 200 to 
600 words’ in length. They were not 
only carried in the news columns dur- 
ing the convention, but were commented 
upon editorially later and made the 
basis of various special articles. 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


The appointment of Lucius S. Storrs 
as managing director of the association 
caused revived interest in the affairs 
of the industry. Since the announce- 
ment of his appointment in Washing- 
ton and the reception of President 
Shannahan, Mr. Storrs and the delegates 
at the White House by President 
Coolidge, there has been an almost 
ceaseless demand for special articles, 
interviews and comment regarding the 
industry and its future from publica- 
tions of all kinds. 

News releases in connection with the 
managing director’s office’ have been 
handled by the advertising section 
under the immediate supervision of the 
committee on publicity. No special 


effort has been made to obtain personal 
publicity for the managing director, 
but such activities of his office as 
seemed to have news value of a con- 
structive nature for the industry have 
been made available for the news- 
papers. Abstracts of his addresses have 
been mailed in advance of their deliv- 
ery, and on the occasion of his visit 
to the Pacific.Coast and Mid-Western 
cities recently, the advertising director 
co-operated closely with newspaper men 
and state committees in communities 
visited. There was a wide demand for 
statements from Mr. Storrs on all 
phases of the present transportation 
situation. Every request was met. 

During the year the managing direc- 
tor has spoken at meetings of the 
Central Electric Railway Association, 
New York State Railways Association, 
Wisconsin Utilities Association and be- 
fore various advertising clubs. 


ADDRESSPS BY THE PRESIDENT 


During the year President Shanna- 


han delivered half a dozen important 
addresses in different parts of the 
country which, released through the 
advertising section, obtained wide pub- 
lication and caused much comment. His 
opening address at the midyear meeting 
dealing particularly with traffic prob- 
lems was published as widely perhaps 
as any address ever delivered by a 
president of the association. Other 
addresses to which national publicity 
was given included those. before the 
National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
the New England Street Railway Club, 
and the Southwestern Public Service 
Association. His annual report on the 
condition of the industry at the begin- 
ning of the calendar year was given 
particular attention by. financial 
writers. 


FOREIGN COMMITTEE REPORT 


The report of the association com- 
mittee which visited foreign countries 
last year to study traffic conditions, 
particularly as they related to the use 
of buses and electric cars, was dis- 
tributed nationally by the committee. 
Being one of the first authentic reports 
on traffic which ever came out of a 
foreign country, it was eagerly accepted 
by prominent newspapers and maga- 
zines in every state. Not only ‘were 
immediate results obtained from this 
report, but throughout the year news- 
papers and magazines have cited it as 
a reference when making statements 
about foreign traffic conditions. 

Recently, when it seemed advisable 
to clarify the atmosphere regarding the 
extent to which buses carry traffic in 
London and congested conditions there, 
your committee re'eased a news story 
and also reprinted parts of this story 
on cards for distribution in street cars. 
This information was largely direct 
quotation from London officials show- 
ing that less than 40 per cent of the 
traffic was being carried by buses, and 
that it would be absolutely impossible 
to do away with electric car service in 
London unless all streets were greatly 
widened and fares raised. 

At the time of the distribution of 


this statement certain interests were. 


actively engaged in asserting that buses 
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could carry the traffic of any city in the 
United States, New. York included, and. 
it is believed that the publication of the 


facts in connection with London effec- 


tively refuted this ungrounded claim. 
CO-OPERATION WITH NEWSPAPERS 


The committee has endeavored in 
every way to increase the use of paid 
space in newspapers. by electric rail- 
ways. It believes that it is the duty 
of transportation agencies to make 
available all legitimate news regarding 
its property, but it also believes that. 
it is their duty to pay for all announce-. — 
ments in newspapers which do not have 
news value. In an endeavor to further 
better relations and understanding be- 
tween newspaper publishers and elec- 
tric railways, the director of the adver- 
tising section, with the approval of the 
committee, during the year prepared 
a two column article for the Hditor 
and Publisher, a newspaper magazine 
reaching virtually every newspaper in 
the, United States, explaining the asso- 
ciation’s-views on paid advertising. The 
committee also co-operated with various 
newspaper associations during the year 
in bringing about-the sale of more paid 
advertising space to electric railways. 


AKRON AND ROCKFORD SITUATIONS 


The director of the advertising sec- 
tion in the course of the year spent 
some time in Akron, Ohio, and Rock- 
ford, Ill., where situations of national 
importance had arisen. He was in 
Akron for three weeks prior to the 
voting of a new franchise to the local 
company. by the people at the regular 
election on Nov. 4. As a result of his 
visit there, he was able to give to the 
industry a first-hand story of the final 
chapter of. the long drawn-out attempt 
to motorize Akron. The director’s visit 
to Rockford was occasioned by an 
attempt of the Mayor and others to oust 
the present company from the streets by 
granting a franchise to a newcomer 
who was without equipment or appar- 
ent financial support. The people of 
Rockford likewise voted down this at- 
tempt to wreck the local company. 

The director. also made visits to prop- 
erties in Williamsport, Pa., Norfolk, 
Va., and Gloversville, N. Y., during the 
year for the purpose of discussing pub- 
licity methods with the managements. 
All of these visits were made at the 
requests of managements in keeping 
with the understanding that the direc- 
tor’s services always are available 
within reasonable limits for such work. 


NEw YorRK SITUATION 


Much interest in the New York City 
transit situation has been shown 
throughout the country during the last 
year and in order to keep the industry 
fully informed as to the facts various 
news releases have been made by the 
committee. This situation also was 
made the subject of an article in the 
Investment Bankers’ Magazine by 
Henry R. Hayes, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Commmittee of 
One Hundred. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN BooKLets 


Believing that the setting forth of 
facts regarding the opportunities for 
young men in the electric railway field 
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would result in attracting more new 


_ blood in the industry, the committee, 


- eo-operating with the committee on 
education, had prepared during the 
year a booklet entitled “Ambitious 
Young Men Are Wanted by Electric 
Railways.” Distribution of these book- 
lets first-was made through directors 
of state committees on public utility 
information and at the present time it 
is being distributed through individual 
companies. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Issuance of a series of artistic post- 
ers designed to encourage motorists 
who are suffering from parking troubles 
to leave their cars at home and ride 
the street cars has just been started 
by the committee. 

A series of twelve suggested news- 
paper advertisements telling something 
of the activities of different electric 
railway groups in rendering service is 
just now being offered to the industry. 

The committee handled the news- 
paper publicity in connection with the 
Charles A. Coffin prize awarded at the 
last convention and satisfactory results 
were obtained. , 

As in past years, the advertising sec- 
tion was utilized by the special manu- 

' facturers’ committee on co-operation 
for the dissemination of its material. 
In so far as possible the work of the 
committee on publicity and the manu- 
facturers’ committee was co-ordinated, 
the same material being used by both 
manufacturers and electric railway 
companies. 

In keeping the members informed re- 
garding association activities, it is nec- 
essary in the course of each year to 
prepare and issue various booklets and 
other advertising material. This work 
is done by the advertising director, 
under the general supervision of your 
committee. 

The bulletin “Truth,” which has been 
issued during the past three years, ap- 
peared only quarterly during the past 
year, many mimeographed releases be- 
ing substituted for it. The reason for 
this was that much of the news which 
developed during the last year and that 
ordinarily would have gone _ into 
“Truth” was of such a nature that it 
required quick action. There is no 
intention, however, of . abandoning 
‘Truth” and. during the next year it 
probably will again appear monthly. 

The advertising director continued 
to contribute articles on advertising 
and public relations to Aera through- 
out the year. The August number of 
Aera was edited by the director and 
devoted wholly to questions of public 
relations and advertising. 

The closest co-operation still exists 
between the committee, the director of 
the advertising section and the state 
committees on public utility informa- 

tion. Except in a few states the state 
committees are being given moral and 
financial. support by electric railways. 


They should be supported in every. 


state. 


‘COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 
DISSOLVES 


the association. Prior to that time its 
activities since its inauguration on 
Jan, 1, 1921, had been financed by the 


Committee of One Hundred owing to 
the inability of the association to meet 
expenses of the section. Immediately 
upon the transfer of the activities of 
the section to the association Barron 
G. Collier, Inc., offered to continue the 
arrangement under which the services 
of Labert St. Clair, the director, had 
been made available to the Committee 
of One Hundred and also to continue 
to donate to the association all art and 
supplemental copy work required in 
connection with the advertising sec- 
tion’s activities. This offer was gladly ac- 
cepted and the arrangement continues. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee feels that the incom- 
ing committee on publicity might profit- 
ably follow, in general, the lines along 
which the present committee is operat- 
ing. None of the work on which it 
embarked at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year is completed, and indications 
are that the subjects now receiving 
major attention will continue to be the 
outstanding ones before the industry 
during the coming year. 

The safety work now being done by 


- the committee is of the utmost impor- 


tance. In all probability the activities 
of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety will be broadened 
during the coming year, and the com- 
mittee should endeavor in every way 
to co-operate with the conference. 

Extension of service to financial edi- 
tors is to be desired. The association 
can aid this work by making more 
unquestioned statistics, especially re- 
garding operating results, available to 
the advertising section. 

Traffic congestion should be given 
close attention. It is increasingly ob- 
vious that leadership in affording relief 
to this situation must be taken by 
electric railways. 

The report was submitted by the 
committee consisting of W. R. Alberger, 
Frank L. Blanchard, J. S. Bleecker, 
Van H.-Cartmell, Robert Dougan, P. H. 
Gadsden, L. E. Gould, J. P. Griffin, 
W. H. Hodge, H. M. Lytle, J. _C. 
McQuiston, J. P. Pulliam, M. P. Rice, 
W. P. Strandborg, P. L. Thomson, 
Robert G. Tucker, A. C. Watt, E. F. 
Wickwire, James P. Barnes, chairman, 
and Barron Collier, vice-chairman. 


Informal Educational 
Conference 


N INFORMAL conference to discuss 

subjects to be taken up by the com- 
mittee on education of the American 
Electric Railway Association next year 
was held at Greek Temple, Wednesday 
afternoon. Members of the committee 
on education, educational directors of 
different companies and all others in- 
terested in. the subject of education 
were invited. 

Edward Dana, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, presided, and 
spoke about some of the results secured 
in Boston. H. H. Norris gave an inter- 
esting talk on the extent of the use of 


Re ete ; : - foremen conferences in large industrial 
Since Jan. 1, 1925, the advertising. 
section has been an integral part of. 


plants. Dr. A. J. Rowland of Mil- 
waukee,. Myles B. Lambert of Pitts- 
burgh and W. W. Holden of San Anto-. 
nio were among those who participated 
in the discussion. 


National Relations 


The short session of Congress from 
December to February inclusive, gave 
very little active attention to bills in 
which our industry was interested. The 
Howell-Barkley railway labor bill 
finally went over without any action of 
Congress. This was the only bill in 
which the industry was interested that 
actually came to the floor of Congress 
for action. All other matters requiring 
attention before Congress were on bills 
pending before the various committees 
and no final action of any committee 
was taken on any of them. 

During the year 415 copies of orders, 
notices of hearing, circulars, etc., of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were mailed to the various lines which 
had designated Mr. Henry as statutory 
agent before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and also in many cases to 
other parties on request. 

The interchangeable mileage ticket 
investigation was again taken up by 
the commission after the Supreme Court 
had set aside the commission’s original 
order. The original order excluded the 
electric railways except in those cases 
where they should file applications to 
be included. Hearings were again held 
at which the association was repre- 
sented by Mr. Henry, as general coun- 
sel. The committee also filed a brief in 
this proceeding after it was re-opened 
by the commission, again setting forth 
the attitude of its members, taking the | 
same stand as in the original hearing. 
The commission subsequently issued an 
order requiring Class I steam railroads 
to issue interchangeable mileage scrip 
coupon tickets to be sold at the stand- 
ard or basic rate of fare for one-way 
passenger tickets, good within one year 
from date of sale. This order again 
exempted electric railways except where 
they especially desired to be included. 

A sub-committee of the committee on 
national relations, consisting of Ralph 
R. Bradley, Frank Karr, C. D. Cass and 
Charles L. Henry, filed with the loco- 
motive inspection department of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
brief in which they strongly insisted 
that under the terms of the act it did 
not apply to electric railways and elec- 
tric locomotives. As yet, neither the 
bureau nor the commission has made 
any ruling in the matter. 

Other hearings at which the com- 
mittee has been represented have been 
on the proposed application of Section 
15a of the interstate commerce act to 
the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
Railroad and the proposed control of 
the Sacramento & Northern Railway 
(an electric line) by the Western Pacific 
Railroad (a steam railroad). | 

This committee has for several 
months been actively engaged in the 
study of the questions involved in the 
proposition of national legislation »for 
the control of buses and trucks. A 
large amount of correspondence has 
been carried on and a number of 
conferences have been held upon the 
subject. ; : Ve 

Early in the year the chairman ap- 
pointed a sub-committee consisting of: 
Ralph R. Bradley, general counsel Chi-, 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road; C. D. Cass, vice-presidént,. and 
general counsel Waterloo, Cedar Falls 
& Northern Railway; Frank Karr, gen- 
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eral counsel Pacific Electric Railway, 
and Charles L. Henry, general counsel 
for the association, to give special at- 
tention to this desired legislation, and 
finally they were asked to prepare draft 
of a bill to be considered for introduc- 
tion in congress on the subject. It is 
expected before the annual meeting of 
the association is held that the draft of 
such a bill will have been prepared and 
the general committee will devote its 
attention to securing the passage of 
the bill with such amendments as may 
be agreed upon. The committee asks 
all members of the association to give 
this subject careful study and to give 
to the committee all the assistance they 
may be called on for in connection with 
an effort to secure the needed legisla- 
tion. 

At the close of this report there is a 


specific reference to the work done in 
the. Washington office, over which 
Charles L. Henry has control as gen- 
eral counsel, ably assisted by Paul W. 
McGovern, who gives his entire time 
to personal supervision of the work 
coming into and through the office. A 
detailed report of all of the work done 
in the Washington office during the 
current year can be secured from Mr. 
Welsh, the, secretary, of Mr. Henry, 
general counsel, 

The report was signed by E. J. Bech- 
tel, H. G. Bradlee, Ralph R. Bradley, 
Arthur W. Brady, C. D. Cass, Samuel 
M. Curwen, F. C. Hamilton, J. H. 
Hanna, G. H. Harries, Frank Karr, H. 
A. Mitchell, Frank Silliman, D. W. 
Snyder, A. F. Van Deinse, Charles L. 
Henry, general counsel, and Harry 
Reid, chairman. 


Meetings of Old and New American 


Executive Committees 


the principal topic at the meeting 

of the American executive commit- 
tee held at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, on the evening of 
Oct. 4. Following the adoption of the 
minutes of the Montreal meeting, 
Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh pre- 
sented report of delinquent members 
who were in arrears for dues. 

The chairman of the exhibit com- 
mittee, Mr. Morgan, stated more space 
had been sold for this convention than 
for any previous one, more than 
100,000 sq.ft. having been sold to date. 
Detail figures regarding the exhibits 
are given elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Shannahan said that this showing is 
extremely creditable. Particular praise 
is due Mr. Dell and the exhibit com- 
mittee, particularly Chairman Mor- 
gan. A vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Dell. 

Mr. Coates, representing the policy 
committee, told of its work in co- 
operating with the better business 
bureau. The report of this committee 
was approved. 

The chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, Mr. Stevens, gave the report 
of the auditor. He has been over the 
books of the association for the latest 
nine month period and has found the 
accounts correct. The report of the 
committee was accepted. 

Mr. Barnes, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, told of the work 
which has been done in giving out state- 
ments regarding the electric railways. 
Particular attention was called to an 
article by Mr. Crowell, appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post recently. 
This article, he said, was one that was 
written without any solicitation on the 
part of the association. Mr. Crowell 
evidently desired. to obtain . accurate 
information regarding the industry. 
This was worked out in connection 
with the headquarters staff, so that he 
obtained accurate information, from 
which his article was taken. Mr. 
Barnes also stated that very favor- 
able reaction would come from the.trip 
of Managing Director Storrs through 
the West. 


Preece reports for the year were 


For the publications committee, Mr. 
Faber said that the association’s maga- 
zine, Aera, had not only become self- 
supporting, but had turned in some 
$2,000 net revenue for the year. On 
motion of Mr. Lambert, a vote of 
thanks was given to J. W. Colton, 
editor of Aera, for the work he has 
done in improving the magazine this 
year. 

Mr. Morgan presented the report of 
the membership committee. For the 
year “there has been a gain of 382 in- 
dividual members, making a total of 
856. He also pointed out that the 
formation of the metropolitan section 
had been followed up by rapid in- 
crease in community section member- 
ship. At the last meeting of that sec- 
tion, held on Friday night, Oct. 2, the 
membership was given as 1,012. This 
report was accepted by the committee. 

The report of the committee on spe- 
cial taxes, submitted by W. H. Maltbie, 
was read by Mr. Welsh. It was recom- 
mended that the work of putting out 
any publicity along this line be handled 
by a member of the headquarters staff, 
as much better results could be obtained 
in this way. It was also recommended 
that the committee be composed of men 
particularly interested in special taxes 
from a local standpoint. 

A brief report for the committee on 
mail pay was made by Mr. Palmer. 
The net result of the recent hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been a gain of some 
$90,000 in revenue. 

E. M. T. Ryder appeared before the 
committee and gave the status of the 
tests on welded rail joints. Tests had 
been made under the auspices of the 
committee for strength and impact, 
covering various types of joints. A 
number of further tests are to be 
made. Mr. Ryder stated that progress 
reports and sample joints were on 
exhibit in the association’s booth. 

In connection with the revision of 
the constitution, to be voted on before 
the American Association, it was 
pointed out that there was an omission 
of any mention of use of dues for pay- 
ing subscriptions to the association’s 


magazine. . The executive committee 


voted that a clause be inserted into the © 


constitution to cover this point, as it 
was considered desirable in connection 
with rates charged for mail. 

Mr. Cobb made a brief report for 
the advisory council. 

Mr. Storrs explained the, work of 
the advisory council and the managing 
director. He is making economic 
studies and giving out information in 
answer to requests. The work is 
shaping up rapidly. 

Considerable discussion ensued re- 
garding the location of the next mid- 
winter meeting. In view of the diffi- 
culty of getting a definite agreement, a 
motion was carried that the matter 
should be left for the next executive 
committee to decide. 

A meeting of the new executive com- 
mittee was set for Thursday afternoon 
at 2:30 at the Marlborough-Blenheim. 

Members present were: President 
J. N. Shannahan, Managing Director 
L. S. Storrs, Executive Secretary J. W. 
Welsh, A. W. Brady, C. L. Henry, 
G.-H: Harries, J. J. Stanley, F. R. 
Coates, R. P. Stevens, J. P. Barnes, 
E. C. Faber representing Barron 
Collier, W. L. Davis, H. D. Briggs, 
CG. H. Clark, L.-H. *Palmeriyg. oo: 
Hanna, H. B. Flowers, C. E. Morgan, 
M. B. Lambert representing H. D. 
Shute, A. A. Hale, E. F. Wickwire, 
C. S. Hawley, E. P. Waller and B. A. 
Hegeman, Jr. 


The New Committee Met 
on Oct. 8 


OLLOWING the concluding ses- 
[; sion of the American Association 

on Oct. 8, the new executive com- 
mittee held a meeting at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantie City. 
J. W. Welsh was re-elected executive 
secretary and C. L. Henry was re- 
appointed general counsel. 

A letter was read from L. H. Palmer, 
tendering his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Mr. 
Palmer’s resignation was accepted with 
regret. 

W. J. Harvie, representative of the 
association on the joint electrolysis 
commission, read a report in which it 
was recomménded that the work be con- 
tinued if the other associations inter- 
ested participate equally. This recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

A list of new members and members 
who resigned was read by Mr. Welsh. 

A motion was carried to continue 
membership of the association in the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
In proposing the matter, President 
Coates said that he felt this was one 
of the most important outside activities 
in which the association is concerned. 
A recommendation of the Engineering 
Association that a second representa- 
tive on the American Engineering 
Standards Committee be appointed, 
with additional dues of $500 was read 
and approved. y 

Proposals from the managers of the 
Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia, to be 
held next year, requesting the associa- 
tion to participate, were read. This 


-matter was referred to the publicity 


committee. : 


ss 


|| Coffin Prize Committee, 


| chairman. 


| man. 
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| Committee chairmen and in some 
‘jases complete memberships ‘were an- 
nounced by President Coates. They 
are as follows: 
_ Finance, R. P.- Stevens, chairman; 
B. A. Hegeman and C. EB. Morgan. 
Policy, W. H. Sawyer, chairman. 
| National relations, Harry Reid, chair- 
‘man. : 
Subjects and meetings, J. P. Barnes, 
chairman. 
| Publicity, Paul Shoup, chairman. 
' Publications, C. D. Emmons, chair- 
man. 
| Advisory committee on electric rail- 
way financing, A. L. Loomis, chairman. 
Frank R. 
‘Coates, chairman; W. H. Sawyer and 
James H. McGraw. 
Membership (a consolidation of the 
|former community section, company 
section and individual membership, and 
company and associate membership 
|committees), J. H. Hanna, chairman; 
|C. EB. Morgan, vice-chairman. 
Co-operation with manufacturers, 
E. F. Wickwire, chairman. 
Co-operation with the motor vehicle 
industry, L. S. Storrs, chairman. 
_Co-operation with state and sectional 
associations, G. H. Clifford, chairman. 
' Education, Edward Dana, chairman. 
Management and operation, R. F. 
| Carbutt, chairman. 
Rapid transit, 


| 


G. A. Richardson, 
Special taxes, W. H. Maltbie, chair- 
Valuation, F. W. Doolittle, chairman. 


Representatives on joint committee 
of the National Utility Association, 


' Randal Morgan, R. I. Todd and Britton 


I. Budd. 
Representatives on National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, J. N. Shanna- 


| han and L. S. Storrs. 


Representatives on United States 


| Chamber of Commerce, T. N. McCarter, 


national councillor, M. B. Lambert, 
substitute national councillor. 

- Representative, Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, J. P. Barnes. 

_ Representative, Committee on Bus 
Depreciation, L. H. Palmer. ; 

_ Mr. Lambert moved that the rules be 
modified so that a report of the com- 
mittee on education be made at each 
meeting of the executive committee. 
This action was approved. 
President Coates announced his desire 
to promote a committee on community 
transportation planning. This, he said, 


| should include members of the Amer- 


ican Association, with representative 
bankers, real estate men and persons 
who have shown constructive thought 
in this work. J. N. Shannahan was ap- 


_ pointed chairman, with Thomas Fitz- 


gerald and D. W. Pontius, vice-chair- 
men. 

Mr. Shannahan reported for the 
Coffin prize committee. He said that 
_the meeting of this committee intended 
_ to be held at Atlantic City was deferred 


in order that a fuller discussion could 


_ be made of the conditions governing the 
_ contest. 


A proposal of the advisory council 


was considered, to the effect that a 


change be made in the practice of hold- 
ing midyear meetings of the associa- 
tion. It was explained that originally 
_the midyear meeting had been in the 


os 
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discuss specific problems during the 
war period. The council felt that these 
conditions had changed completely and 
that the character of the midyear meet- 
ing had been modified so that it was 
largely a one-day session similar to the 
annual convention. This form of meet- 
ing, it was felt, involved considerable 
expense on the part of the individuals 
attending or the companies sending 
them. A -proposed plan was to hold 
smaller conferences of executives for 
serious discussion of vital topics, prob- 
ably in co-operation with the advisory 
council. 

After a full discussion a motion was 
carried to have no midyear meeting for 
the coming winter. 

Mr. Morgan proposed that the com- 
mittee on location be appointed at the 
present time in order to give sufficient 
consideration to the matter of deciding 
where the next year’s convention will 
be held. 

The executive committee adjourned 
to meet in New York on Nov. 20. 

Members present were President 
Frank R. Coates, chairman; W. H. 
Sawyer, J. P. Barnes, Executive Secre- 
tary J. W. Welsh, J. J. Duck, R. C. 
Cram, G. H. Clifford, J. H. Hanna, H. B. 
Flowers, E. F. Wickwire, Cornell Haw- 
ley, C. E. Morgan, E. P. Waller, B. A. 
Hegeman, Jr., S. J. Cotsworth, G. A. 
Richardson, M. B. Lambert and past- 
presidents J. N. Shannahan, L. S. 
Storrs, R. I. Todd, C. L. Henry, A. W. 
Brady and G. H. Harries., 


; J. J. Duck 


J. DUCK, the new president of the 
J American Electric Railway Account- 

*ants Association, has had a wide 
range of experience in railway account- 
ing work, although the properties with 
which he has been connected are few in 
number. The groundwork of his career 
was laid in steam railroading, but 
that is now so remote that the fact is 
probably little more than a memory 
to the man. Still it was the basis upon 
which Mr. Duck has been building ever 
since. In steam railroading Mr. Duck 
rose to the position of assistant auditor 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road. He had previously served in 
nearly all the routine accounting posts 
with that company and the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railroad, 

About 1907 came the call to Mr. 
Duck from the electric railway field. 
Thomas HE. Mitten had then lately gone 
to the Chicago City Railway and he 
was hard put to find just the man 
he needed for work which he had in 
mind to carry out there. The overtures 
from Mr. Mitten won Mr. Duck to 
electric railway accounting and resulted 
in an affiliation between the men that 
continued for some years. 

In all, Mr. Duck served for five years 
under Mr. Mitten in Chicago. Then 
came the appointment of Mr. Mitten 
to Philadelphia by the Drexel interests, 
and shortly thereafter came the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Duck as auditor of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. This was im 1912. 

Two years later the unification of 
the surface lines in Chicago was got 
under way in a plan which meant close 


form of a conference of executives toaffiliation of the Chicago Railways and 
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the Chicago City Railway. In the 
changes that were made at that time 
Mr. Duck was made general auditor. 
So he has been in that position continu- 
ously for more than twelve years. But 
that is not all. He is also auditor of the 
Calumet & South Chicago Railway and 
the Southern Street Railway. 

Mr. Duck was born in Bristol, Eng- 
land. He was educated at Mount St. 
Mary’s College. He has been in the 
United States since 1890. 


J. H. Handlon 
Joresee H.. HANDLON, elected 


president of the Claims Associa- 

tion, has been identified with elec- 
tric railway work ever since he entered 
upon his business career. He has 
been in San Francisco since 1908, but 
not a few of his early years were 
spent on properties in the east. His 
first experience was -with the Metro- 
politan Street Railway, New York, 
under the regime of H. H. Vreeland, 
head of that property, now an officer 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. There Mr. Handlon broke 
in, so to speak. It was on this prop- 
erty that he had his first claims ex- 
perience. 

From the Metropolitan’ Street Rail- 
way Mr. Handlon went to the Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad, later included in 
the property of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. His work there 
was more or less general in character, 
although it embraced claims settle- 
ments. From Brooklyn he went to New 
Jersey with the North Jersey Street 
Railway, now included in the property 
of the Public Service Railway. His 
experience in New Jersey, like that in 
Brooklyn, embraced not only claims 
work but work under the general super- 
intendent, in which he widened very 
greatly his previous experience. 

All of this was previous to 1908. 
Then came the call of the West. He 
was finally prevailed upon to accept 
appointment to the United Railroads, 
San Francisco, predecessor of the Mar- 
ket Street Railway, as chief clerk to 
C: F. Chapman, who had gone from 
New Jersey to San Francisco as 
general manager. From the first Mr. 
Handlon’s work in San Francisco had 
to do with both management and the 
settling of claims, but after a short 
connection with the transportation de- 
partment he again took up claims work, 
being appointed claim agent of the 
company in which capacity he has 
served ever since. 

Mr. Handlon’s activities in Associa- 
tion work are well known. He has 
progressed through the various posi- 
tions in the Claims Association until 
now he is the head of that body, bring- 
ing to his new office, as previously 
indicated, a wide range of both trans- 
portation and claims experience. He 
has made many valuable contributions 
to the literature of claims settlements 
and this knowledge has been available 
at all times not only to the national 
association, but particularly to the 
claim agents of the Pacific Coast, 
through the instrumentality of the 
Pacific Coast Claim Agents Associa- 
tion, of which body he is a _ past 
president. 


The Coffin Award for 1925 ; 


Goes to Pittsburgh | 


Thirteen presentations are submitted. The com- 
mittee emphasizes the excellence of all reports. 


Improved equipment and operating methods are 
the basis for marked progress by companies 


RESIDENT SHANNAHAN 
Pines a large audience Tuesday 

night, Oct. 6, with his words lead- 
ing up to the announcement of the third 
Charles A. Coffin gold medal award to 
the Pittsburgh Railways. 

Of the thirteen presentations, even 
the one receiving the lowest. rating was 
pronounced a distinct credit to the con- 
testant and an inspiration to the indus- 
try that breathes of confidence and is 
a measure of progress during the year. 

Transportation as an industry is one 
of the leading activities in this country. 
Electric railways are grasping the new 
methods and new equipment offered in 
a manner that holds great promise for 
the future. 

The Pittsburgh Railways, for six 
years in receivership, emerged on Feb. 
1, 1924. The court in discharging the 
receivers expressed doubt as to the sol- 
vency of the company and arranged for 
a certain measure of protection for a 
brief period following the termination 
of the receivership. 

The groundwork for the return of the 
property to its owners was based on an 
unusual contract with the city of Pitts- 
burg in which a valuation of $62,500,- 
000 was accepted. A fixed annual rate 
of 6 per cent on this valuation was 
allowed; a blanket sum of $300,000 a 
year in payment of all license fees, 
paving charges and taxes was accepted, 
and several other basic features were 
agreed upon. 

A. W. Thompson, president of the 
company, then proceeded to build an 
organization determined to win. The 
results set forth in the prize contest 
are contained in the two splendid vol- 
umes constituting the report which con- 
tained the successful claims which won 
for Pittsburgh the award. 

The. report of the committee follows: 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT IN FULL 


It is with a justifiable feeling of 
satisfaction along with the conscious- 
ness of responsibility that your com- 
mittee presents its report. and makes 
the award of the Charles A. Coffin 
prize for 1925. In all, presentations by 
thirteen electric - railway. companies 
were submitted in the contest. this year 
as compared with seventeen in-1923, the 
first. year of the contest; and nine last 
year. 


Early in the work of examina- 


\ 


tion the members of the committee 
were impressed that here were thirteen 
excellent reports, each of which showed 
a fine record of accomplishment. When 
the ‘examination was completed it was 
the unanimous opinion that even the 
presentation which was. given the low- 
est rating was not only a credit to the 
company submitting it, but to the in- 
dustry as well. 

In the two previous years there has 
been a wide divergence in quality of 
the briefs. A certain few were out- 
standing in their excellence. This year 
the material incorporated was not only 
distinctly better in quality, but showed 
a better balance and indicated an im- 
provement in the manner of proving 
claims. 

There was a wide divergence in the 
briefs as to the manner and complete- 
ness of setting forth the evidence. In 
a few cases it was apparent that valid 
claims might have been made on the 
basis of certain matters within the per- 
sonal knowledge of members of the com- 
mittee. In justice to the contestants, 
however, consideration was confined to 
claims actually set down, and for which 
proof was submitted. 


After completion of the study of ° 


these presentations, there developed a 
feeling on the part of the committee 
that in honoring one of the outstanding 
men of the electrical industry the cre- 
ators of the Charles A. Coffin Founda- 
tion had been the direct cause of 
inspiring the electric railway operators 
to great progressive efforts and achieve- 
ments. In every presentation there is 
a note not only of purpose and deter- 
mination to win, but a thrill that should 
be felt by every member of the in- 
dustry. 

The committee is convinced that 
every effort exerted by each of the con- 
testants has been of great value not 
only to the individual company but~to 
the industry at large. 

This year six principal factors were 
given chief consideration in determin- 
ing the winner. Invitations sent out 
to electric railway companies stated 
them as follows: 

1. The success in gaining public good 
will as indicated by the initiative, skill 
and’ enterprise manifested in popular- 
izing electric railway. service—more. 
riders, more revenue. 
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2. The economies which have been 
introduced in operation, resulting in 
original ideas, as well as the extent to 
which the company has taken advan- 
tage of new developments in operation 
and maintenance practice and equip- 
ment originating with others. 

38. Improvements in construction 
practice which have resulted in reduced 
first cost, reduced maintenance or 
greater reliability of service. 

4, Particular success in adopting a 
safety program and actually reducing 
the number of serious accidents. 

5. Outstanding accomplishments in 
the development of good relations be- 
tween management and employees. 

6. Special accomplishments in finance- 
ing which reduce the cost of new 
capital, such as the distribution of 
securities among customers and em- 
ployees, rearrangement of financial 
structure, ete. 

In a few of the presentations the 
subjects cover a wider range than that 
given above. The material submitted 
was either grouped under the general 
heads as outlined, or else considered as 
additional material. 

It would give the committee great 
satisfaction to present the high lights 
of the presentation of each contestant. 
Manifestly this is impossible. It was 
however, felt that brief mention of one 
outstanding accomplishment as giver 
by each company would be of interest 
even though it fails to do justice to the 
achievements described. Stated in = 
few words these are: 


BEAVER VALLEY TRACTION COMPANY 


Relations between the company anc 
its patrons have been greatly improvec 
by the sale of transportation in unit: 
that appeal. The relations thus estab 
lished are sustained by dependable serv 
ice and equipment. 


DALLAS RAILWAY 

This company has been able to holc 
its own and even increase the numbei 
of riders despite the growth in numbe: 
and year round competition from pri 
vately owned automobiles. This resul 
has been achieved by consistently goo 
and improved service. The method 
used are outlined in great detail in th 
brief. 

DENVER TRAMWAY 

Progressive methods of conductin; 
the business, combined with improve 
ment in the physical property, hav 
given all the employees the feeling tha 
they are rendering the best street ca 
service in the country. The excellen 
team work by all classes of employee 
stood out as a notable achievement. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
STREET RAILWAY 
This company has been divided int 
operating districts, each under a loce 
manager. vested. with ample authorit 
for dealing with the public as well a 
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the employees. This system of provid- 
ing local districts increased the esprit 


de corps and humanized the service on 
| this diversified property. 


| EL PASO ELECTRIC COMPANY 

| This company, not only by moderniz- 
| ing its equipment but by modernizing 
| its methods, proved to the community 
| that the street railway company can 


| give all the local transportation re- 
| quired, and that jitney service is un- 


necessary. 


GRAND RAPIDS RAILWAY 
On this property the plan was con- 


_ ceived and carried out of putting into 


competition three advanced and dis- 
tinctive types of electric railway 
coaches as a means of developing a 
vehicle that will appeal to the patrons. 


HOUSTON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Through a survey of traffic condi- 
tions this company was able to work 
out plans which proved to the citizens 
and public officials that jitney service 
was an unnecessary duplication. This 
has been backed up by high grade serv- 
ice, both by street car and by bus. 


NASHVILLE RAILWAY & LIGHT 
COMPANY 
In Nashville the theory of the trans- 
portation business and methods of sell- 
ing rides effectively are taught to em- 
ployees in well conducted classes. 


NORTHERN OHIO TRACTION & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
Splendid co-ordination of trolley and 
bus service has been accomplished by 
this company and lost interurban busi- 
ness has been regained. 


NORTHERN TEXAS TRACTION 
_ COMPANY 
Aggressive and continuous campaigns 
for selling transportation have been 
continued in a strong and effective man- 
ner by this road, following up the 


work which won the Coffin prize 
in 1924, — 
PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Competition of organized bus and 
jitney transportation has been elimi- 
nated. This has been accomplished by 
creative skill in designing attractive 
buses and cars and by using them to 
give high grade transportation. The 
result has been the regaining of busi- 
ness lost years ago. 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS 


The idea has been sold to all of the 
many communities served that the 
present organization can furnish all 
classes of common carrier transporta- 
tion service that the individual and col- 
lective communities desire. This has 
resulted in the granting of many favor- 
able new franchises and a point of view 
on the part of the public that is a most 
notable achievement for co-ordinated 
transportation. 


TRECITY: RAILWAY COMPANY 
“OF IOWA 


A rehabilitation program has been 


put into effect. successfully in the face . 


of unfair opposition from city officials. 
These men by their acts were dis- 
_eredited and defeated for re-election. 
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Appreciation that there has been a 
transition in this industry from a basis 
that is non-competitive to one where 
competition from private automobiles 
is keen is the foundation on which 
these several companies have built their 
success. Their efforts have been along 
two distinct lines, each leading to a 
common goal: 

First, through the use of better phys- 
ical equipment; and second, by better 
operation with a keen live organization 
that appreciates the difference between 
“necessity” and “convenience,” to give 
improved service that satisfies the pub- 
lic. Neither equipment nor ability can 
succeed alone; together they are in- 
vulnerable. The welding of these two 
thoughts—modern equipment and per- 
formance—typifies the achievements of 
these thirteen contestants. It is sure 
to be the inspiration of the entire in- 
dustry. 

Here, then, is the big lesson that 
is learned from this year’s contest. 
Coupled with it is the idea that the 
electric railway can win its true place 
by right methods in the face of severe 
competition. 

One of the most important things to 
be done this year, and one which will 
be of greatest value to the industry as 
a whole, is the broadcasting of the 
many accomplishments described. This 
applies not only to the winning com- 
pany, but to those others that have 
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contributed real thought and earnest 
effort to improving the methods of this 
public utility, the very nature of whose 
business brings it daily into such close 
personal contact with its customers. 

But a few years ago the company to 
which the award is now made was faced 
with a series of difficult situations that 
have been overcome successfully. The 
contour of the territory served presents 
many natural obstacles. In addition, it 
is necessary to give service over a wide 
area among numerous scattered com- 
munities. 

Your committee is led to believe that 
if the methods and practices there em- 
ployed, as set forth in the presentation 
submitted, were applied to other com- 
munities, confidence! in the industry 
would soon become so firmly established 
that there would be no serious difficulty 
in obtaining the flow of capital neces- 
sary for extensions and betterments. 
With such additional capital, wisely ad- 
ministered, the industry will be on the 
high road to improvement. 

In view of the success with which it. 
has surmounted the natural difficulties 
presented in the communities served, 
this committee takes great pleasure in 
awarding the Charles A. Coffin gold 
medal for 1925 to the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways. 

The report was signed by Frank R. 
Coates, James H. McGraw and J. N. 
Shannahan. 


The Record in Pittsburgh 


A. W. Thompson 


to be called to the rostrum tonight 

to accept, on behalf of the officers 
and employees of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, the Charles A. Coffin medal and 
prize for this year. Not only does this 
foundation perpetuate the name of a 
great manufacturer, a high type of 
business man, an outstanding citizen, 
but through the means of the Electric 
Railway Year Book gives to all trac- 
tion companies the latest improvements 
and methods of creating good public 
service, as well as providing incentive 
to traction companies to put forth 
their greatest efforts toward successful 
management and operation of their 
properties. Furthermore, and it seems 


I: IS a high honor and a privilege 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
annual convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 5-9, 1925. 


By Arthur W. Thompson 
President Pittsburgh Railways 


Following the presentation of 
the Coffin gold medal on Tuesday 
evening an account was given of 


the rehabilitation of the Pitts- 


burgh system 


to me possibly greatest of all, this 
prize urges young men in the industry 
to work hard and strive to follow the 
splendid example set by Charles A. 
Coffin, whose life is truly an inspiration. 

I do not doubt that there is on the 
lips of many of you tonight the ques- 
tion as to what made it possible for the 
Pittsburgh Railways to deserve and 
receive this coveted honor. While I 
had intended simply to express grati- 
tude on behalf of the officers and em- 
ployees whom I represent as chief ex- 
ecutive of their company, your presi- . 
dent has asked that I say something - 
to you in regard to the Pittsburgh 
Railways. 

Many things made it possible for 
the Pittsburgh Railways to come within -~ 
the reauirements laid down by the. 
Coffin Foundation for the contest for 
this honor. If I should select one, I 
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should say that the chief asset to the 
Pittsburgh Railways, as well as to the 
community, has been the successful 
parnership arrangement with the city 
for the operation of the trolley service, 
and an agreement or contract covering 
this, in force with the city, which was 
followed with similar contracts with 
most of the 93 boroughs and munici- 
palities around Pittsburgh served by 
the Pittsburgh Railways. : 

The operation of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways is rendered unusually difficult 
because of the topography of the ter- 
ritory it serves—rugged and_ hilly, 
traversed by broad ravines, with wide 
rivers, and the streets in the downtown 
section (the oldest part of the town) 
are narrow and congested. From ex- 
perience in transportation work in 
many of the large cities of the United 
States, I believe I am conservative in 
remarking that there is no city in this 
nation where street railway operations 
are more difficult, and few if any 
possess difficulties to the extent of 
Pittsburgh. 

Added to these physical disadvan- 
tages is the complexity of the political 
situation, bought about by the fact that 
these railways operate in the cities of 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport, Duquesne, 
Washington and 89 other separate 
boroughs and municipalities. Then, 
too, it is well to remember that 114 
corporate companies compose the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. 

For more than fourteen years the 
Pittsburgh Railways had been engaged 
in controversy ‘with the city. Seven 
separate and distinct reports had been 
made by engineering firms and spe- 
cialists. More than $700,000 had been 
spent by the city, the Public Service 
Commission and the company to ascer- 
tain a valuation. All this work was 
followed by receivership, which existed 
for six years, during which time the 
salaries and expenses of the railways’ 
receivers amounted to more than 
$1,100,000. The receivers were unable 
to make a financial reorganization of 
the company, unable to finance for 
equipment or for improving the prop- 
erties except out of earnings, and the 
Pittsburgh Railways was turned back 
to the owners, on petition of the city 
and the owners, to permit of a trial 
operation of this agreement. The re- 
ceivers and the court stated at the 
‘time that the railway was insolvent. 
Knowing, as most if not all of you do, 
of these things, one naturally pauses 
for a moment, at least upon learning of 
the improved conditions in service and 
operations during the comparatively 
short time of twenty months that this 
agreement has been effective. 

This agreement was written and 
contracted in a spirit of harmony and 
co-operation. Words often fail to ex- 
press the underlying intention of a con- 
tract, and in this case difficulties may 
arise in the interpretations of various 
provisions of the document. But the 
people of Pittsburgh, after nearly two 
years of experimental operation, seem 
to keep in mind that this spirit of co- 
operation and good will was the basis 
on which the agreement was founded, 
and so far all concerned have kept that 
spirit, with the result that misunder- 
standings have been avoided. 


The owners of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, when their property was re- 
turned by the receivers, assumed the 
responsibility of more than $7,000,000 
of floating debt. It was possible, 
through means of the agreement, to 
get the company’s creditors to agree 
to. accept most of this debt in ten 
annual payments without interest. 


TRACTION CONFERENCE BOARD 


The city assumed the responsibility 
of guaranteeing, so far as legally pos- 
sible, the fixed charges of the company, 
on an agreed-upon valuation which 
seemed fair and was acceptable to all 
concerned. Because of this provision 
the city and the company agreed to 
the appointment of what is known as a 
Traction Conference Board, which con- 
sists of four members, two representa- 
tives of the city, one of the municipali- 
ties and one of the company. The 
chairman is appointed by the Mayor 
and Council. The present. incumbent 
is also Director of Public Works of 
Pittsburgh. This Traction Conference 
Board has access to the books and 
other records of the company, and is 
called upon to pass on various matters 
which may affect service, the revenues 


of the company, employees’ welfare,_ 


etc. 

When the contract was signed, the 
company agreed to arrange for financ- 
ing to the extent of $5,000,000. This 
was consummated through a Pitts- 
burgh bank; $3,000,000 of this money 
was used to purchase new, up-to-date 
equipment; the remaining $2,000,000 
was used for the improvement of car- 
houses, shops and a general program of 
miscellaneous betterments. 

Briefly, the agreement with the city 
made possible a foundation for good 
public relations, established a fair 
valuation of property, provided a guar- 
anteed fixed return on that valuation, 
permitted an adequate return on new 
capital, made possible adjustment of 
old debts over a period of ten years, 
without interest, eliminated street clean- 
ing costs and other former unfair city 
charges and created a Traction Confer- 
ence Board, which has proved itself to 
be an impartial tribunal for the settle- 
ment of various vexing traction prob- 
lems in connection with schedules, 
routing, traffic, ete. 

Some of the fruits of the agreement 
are represented by the new financing 
which provided $5,000,000 for new 
equipment, larger and more comfort- 
able cars, better facilities for handling 
equipment, ete., all resulting in better 
traction service to the people of the 
community. 

Since this financial issue, further 
financing has been done to the extent 
of $1,500,000 for more cars and other 
improvements. 


SATISFACTION OF THE CAR RIDER 


With the cordial relations existing 
between the company and the city, the 
car rider appears convinced that the 
company is well on the road to con- 
tinued better service. The work has 
now been taken up to develop a unified 
system of these 114 companies. A com- 
mittee has been formed and is working 
with the end in view of giving to the 
Pittsburgh community a complete uni- 


4 


fied transportation system. Since the 
agreement went into actual effect, 34 
carfare and 127 transfer. changes have 
been made; in such cases where the 
change has not been successful further 
change has been made. 

Because of the existing good public 
relations, through the co-operation of 
the merchants and real estate owners, 
a drastic parking ordinance was 
passed and a franchise secured on one 
of the important downtown streets. 
As a consequence, congestion in that 
area has been largely eliminated and 
car service has been expedited. 

Through co-operation and help by the 
Traction Conference Board and the 
Citizens’ Committee on City Planning, 
the Pittsburgh -Railways has been 
enabled to arrange for changes in car 
routes, car stops and other traction 
regulations which have been very help- 
ful in bettering the service. 

Even the active help of the Fire De- 
partment of the city has been directed 
to the railway’s assistance through 
blocking out of fire areas in such a 
way as to take into consideration the 
matter of least interruption to trolley 
transportation. The attitudes of the 
Police and Fire Departments are along 
the lines that the railway is a branch 
of the municipal service. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works is also doing its 
share to develop better trolley trans- 
portation. An example of this co- 
operation may be got through observ- 
ing the changes in traffic brought about 
in order to transport people to the 
new stadium of the University of 
Pittsburgh and Forbes Field of the 
Pittsburgh Baseball Club during the 
World’s Series games. A mile and a 
half of main business thoroughfare 
has been turned over to the exclusive 
use of street cars, to facilitate and 
expedite the handling of people to and 
from these football and baseball games. 
Other streets are cleared of traffic and 
used exclusively for automobiles. 


Bus TRANSPORTATION AND RAPID 
co TRANSIT 


The bus transportation and rapid 
transit questions are receiving their 
share of attention. Through agree- 
ment between the city and the railway 
with the- Public Service Commission 
franchises have been granted for bus 
transportation by a subsidiary company 
of the railway. Financing has been 
accomplished, 50 buses, purchased and 
another 50 are in process of acquisition. 
The jurisdiction of the Traction Con- 
ference Board has been extended over 
this bus transportation, which is now 
established on three of the main boule- 
vards of the city, and feeder bus lines 
for the railway are being arranged for. 

As to rapid transit, the Traction 
Conference Board has recognized the 
need for making the present surface 
lines serve as near like rapid transit 
as possible. Twenty-seven miles of 
useless lines, held for franchise pur- 
poses, has been eliminated, and more 
of this work is to be done. In con- 
gested districts elevated and subway 
lines are being considered and studied. 
The last Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania granted the city of 
Pittsburgh authority for a Transit 
Commission. This commission has now 
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been established and appointments 
made by the Mayor and Council. Some 
of the ablest men in the city have con- 
sented to serve on this body, without 


-compensation. 


The principle of co-operation or 
city partnership in arranging for a 
privately owned company to give ade- 
quate transportation in streets owned 
by a community has thus far worked 


_out satisfactorily to all concerned, and 


I predict a continuation of the exist- 
ing harmonious conditions. 

In closing,-I wish to say a word in 
behalf of those thousands of employees 
who have done and are doing such a 
good job in providing street railway 
service for the people of Pittsburgh. 
They are performing their best, and 
on behalf of them and their officers I 
thank you for this honor and splendid 
recognition. 


How the Manufacturers 


and Stockholders Can Help’ 


E. F. Wickwire 


train, there was a man in front of 

me who seemed to be full of good 
spirits. He must have just arrived 
from Florida, for of course we have 
prohibition in the United States. Any- 
way, when the conductor came along he 
said. 
Pittsburgh and we’re headed for 
Atlantic City, which is in exactly the 
opposite direction.” The passenger 
promptly replied, “Well, don’t bother 
me about it—you had better hurry out 
and tell the engineer.” 

That’s not so far-fetched as it sounds. 
Lots of people still seem to expect most 
anything in the way of service from a 
utility company, in spite of all the 
educational work that has been done. 

There are still men who seem to think 
nothing of paying a dime or two a day 
to get their own hats back, but who kick 
about paying 10 cents for a 5-mile ride 
on a trolley car. There are still men 
who tip the barber as much as they used 


Coen from Philadelphia on the 


’ to pay for a shave, but who will slip by 


the conductor without paying their 
fares if they think they can get away 
with it. 

There are still men who have to go 
down to the pawn shop to see what 
time it is by their watches and who joke 
about paying their uncle 10 per cent a 
month interest on the loan, but they get 
real serious in their protests about pay- 
ing a car fare which gives the company 
a bare 5 per cent a year on the invest- 
ment. 

There are. still newspapers that tell 
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turers 


“Look here, you have a ticket for . 


By E. F. Wickwire 


Vice-President Ohio Brass Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Many suggestions are made in 
a humorous way of methods by 
which the friends of the electric 


railway, particularly manufac- 


security holders, 
can help 


and 


about a street car standing peacefully 
on a track until it is suddenly and for- 
cibly entered by an automobile and who 
put on. a headline “Street Car Hits 
Automobile.” 

There are still motorists who start 
running away if they collide with a 
private automobile, but start signing up 
witnesses if they smash into a street 
car. 

There are still people who are glad to 
pay the butcher 20 cents a pound for 
liver they used to get for nothing, but 
are as friendly as a Scotchman on Tag 
Day when it comes to paying a fair rate 
of fare to the traction company for de- 
livering them real service. 

How are we going to overcome these 
seemingly natural misconceptions about 
the tractions? 


KEEP EVERLASTINGLY AT IT 


I think I am expressing the opinion of 
the majority of electric railway men 
when I say that a great deal of prog- 
ress has been made in this direction, 
and I know that I express the senti- 
ment of thinking executives when I say 
that the educational program must keep 
up everlastingly, continuously and 
forcefully. 

We musn’t forget that the stork is 
still in the transportation business and 
that there are always new crops of citi- 
zens coming along. We should remem- 
ber, too, that people are not nearly so 
interested in our business as we are, nor 
do they understand it as well as we 
sometimes give them credit for. 

Speaking broadly, there are two ways 
that the manufacturers who make elec- 
tric railway supplies can help advance 
the traction industry. The first and 


most obvious way is better materials, 
developing and evolving new ideas and 
doing their share to make trolley serv- 
ice less expensive or more attractive. 

And the latter of these is perhaps the 
more important. It takes courage to 
introduce an innovation, but that’s noth- 
ing in these days, when you have to 
move fast or die in the attempt. 

This is the age of the “Quick or the 
Dead.” Why just to start out for the 
other side of the street requires the 
courage of a crusader. Even a kan- 
garoo is only a feeble attempt on the 
part of nature to produce a safe 
pedestrian. 


ANOTHER WAY OF HELPING 


The second way manufacturers can 
help is to marshal their employees and 
stockholders into a missionary force 
that will take an active and aggressive 
part in the work of winning the public. 
Most of you are familiar with the work 
that has been done by the committee on 
co-operation of manufacturers and 
you have a copy of the printed report 
of the committee, outlining the activi- 
ties of the past year. Too much stress 
cannot be placed on the value of keep- 
ing up this work energetically and en- 
thusiastically. Occasional, spasmodic 
effort on the part of the manufacturers 
does very little good, but whole-hearted, 
full-measure co-operation on their part 
will go a long way toward solving some 
of the problems of the tractions. 

We mustn’t skimp, like the contractor 
who thought the royal road to profit 
was to be very, very careful about the 
amount of cement he put into his con- 
crete mix. He had a new foreman on 
the job and decided that he would warn 
him on this point. The foreman was 
just starting a new road job but had 
not poured any concrete, although the 
boss thought he had. The boss said to 
him, “About how much cement are you 
putting in your concrete? The foreman 
answered, “I haven’t put any in so far.” 
And the boss said, “Oh, you gotta put 
a little in.” We manufacturers must 
put a lot of “cement” into our efforts 
if we are going to get. concrete results. 
After all, electric railway people are 
not the only ones who have difficulty 
maintaining friendly relations with the 
public. Why, even in the darkest days 
the electric railways certainly had more 
friends than the baseball umpiring 
“Industry” has. One day a couple of 
fellows went up to the gate of a ball 
park and said they were friends of the 
umpire and wanted to be passed in. 
The gatekeeper looked at them a min- 
ute and said, “Well, go right in. I 
never knew before that an umpire had 
two friends.” 


FRIENDS OF THE RAILWAY 


There are two powerful friends which 
the electric railways have—the supply 
manufacturers, with all their employees 
and stockholders, and the enormous 
group of large and small investors 
whose money is in railway securities, 
either directly or indirectly, by way of 
the insurance companies or savings 
banks. True, these friends have not 
always been as active as their own self- 
ish interests should make them, but 
hasn’t that been because they didn’t 
realize their interest, or because they 
didn’t know how to help? 
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There is need for active, strenous 
work on the part of the friends of the 
electric railways to offset the destruc- 
tive efforts of unprincipled politicians. 
I heard of a politician whose heart sheds 
blood for the public—in public—at the 
prospect of a cent a ride increase in 
fares. But in private he adds a few 
million to the tax budget, and sheds 
nothing but a few drops of ink. 

This country is famous as being the 
one nation where true justice is dis- 
pensed, but to see the decisions in some 
utility cases it might well be said that 
in those instances this is the country 
where true justice is dispensed. with. 
And this has had its influence in 
warping the public’s sense of fair play 
in respect to entering unjustified 
damage claims against utility com- 
panies. 

In that connection, here is. an in- 
cident that actually happened on a 
large railway property. A man walked 
into the office one day and insisted on 
seeing the president. The executive 
consented to see him. The caller ex- 
plained that he had formerly felt very 
antagonistic to this particular company 
and had always been on the lookout for 
a chance to “stick” the railway. “How- 
ever,” he said, “lately your company 
seems to have demonstrated a real will- 
ingness to be of service to the public 
and to be fair and square with every- 
body. Recently my automobile was in a 
collision with a street car and the case 
is pending in the.courts now. I had in- 
tended to fight to the limit and counted 
on getting a large judgment. How- 
ever, your evident desire to be just and 
reasonable has changed my attitude. 
I’ve decided, therefore, to do my part. 
The accident was largely my fault—the 
motorman couldn’t help it. So I’ll with- 
draw my suit—and accept a settlement 
out of court.” 

Isn’t that pathetic? Why, the man 
was really sincere in thinking that he 
was being a little over-generous in 
agreeing to take a small settlement out 
of court, instead of fighting for a big 
judgment. 


AUTOMOBILE COMPETITION 


Another phase of the traction prob- 
lem is the competition of the privately 
owned automobiles. 

Sometimes we talk about the auto- 
mobile as if all people were born with 
the motormania—that any other means 
of transportation can only hope for the 
“crumbs” of traffic from those who 
ean’t dig up the “dollar down,” or 
whose cars are convalescing from the 
last collision. But private transporta- 
tion hasn’t corralled all these customers 
just accidentally. 

As a matter of fact, the automotive 
industry has put forth a sales and ad- 
vertising effort which has never been 
surpassed for sheer size and volume. 
It never fails to make capital out of 
every new development. For instance, 
street cars had eight-wheel brakes for 
years and nobody even thought any- 
thing about it. 
began to be equipped with four-wheel 
brakes, it was the leading topic of con- 
versation everywhere. ; 

In other words, the automobile in- 
dustry’s success has not just happened. 
It has been a hot-house growth, with 
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plenty of fertilizer used in the process. 

Our industry needs more of this com- 
pelling, selling effort. There is a cer- 
tain minimum number of street car 
rides that will be bought, but who can 
estimate the number that can be sold 
if. a high-pressure selling campaign is 
set in motion. Our industry has plenty 
to sell and the advantage that we have 
one product to sell. 

We have a strong central organiza- 
tion, with an excellent “sales manager” 
and a “merchandising committee” made 
up of the leaders of the industry. 
What we need is to put well-laid sell- 
ing plans into effect vigorously and 
aggressively, backed by the whole- 
hearted efforts of the enormous army 
of individuals not only on the railway 
properties but among the manufac- 
turers, who are just as much a part of 
the traction industry. It’s a job of sell- 
ing and we have plenty of salesmen 
available, if we’ll set them all to work- 
ing and keep them at work. 

But we’ve got to be prepared to an- 
ticipate the requirements of the public 
and sell them what they want, just as 
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the automobile industry has been doing. 
Why, they have something to offer the 
man who is seeking sudden death, and 
the chap who used to inhale the gas 
now steps on it. The nearest we ever 
came to that was the-pay-as-you-leave 
car, in which several Scotchmen starved 
to death. 

The successful merchandiser is al- 
ways keen to sell one thing if he can’t 
sell another. Like the second-hand 
dealer, whose customer asked for some 
carbolic acid. The proprieter said, 
“Sorry we have no carbolic acid, but 
we’ve got some fine ropes, razors and 
revolvers.” ; 7 

Many people have seemed to want 
transportation that we haven’t in stock. 
They don’t always know just what they 
want, but they generally know what 
they don’t want. It’s up to us to find 
out what appeals to them, try to keep 
pace with the demands and provide it 
and sell it. 


Maybe that will mean radical changes — 


which will seem risky, but all progress 
involves risk. You can’t steal second 
and keep your foot on first base. — 


Insurance a Problem for 


Electric Railway Properties’ 


Paul E. Wilson 


this industry for many years. It 

is the oldest of all the problems 
considered by this association at this 
session. Regulation, education, valua- 
tion and management are by no means 
new problems, but they are phases of 
the furnishing of transportation which 
have changed and are changing with 
the art. Insurance was, is and will be 
a continuing problem of averting or 
minimizing loss, the securing of host- 
ages against certain contingencies. 
Like other trade associations, this as- 
sociation has long been engaged in the 
study of insurance problems. At the 
eighth annual convention, in 1889, the 
STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL said: ‘“In- 
surance and employees’ relief received 
A reading 
of association proceedings for the 35 


[oes incase has been a problem of 


*Abstract of a paper presented at:'the 


‘annual convention of the American Elec- 


tric * Railway Association, 


Atlantie City, 
N. J., Oct, 5-9, 1925. 


By Paul E. Wilson 


Secretary Cleveland Railway 


This is one of the earliest sub- 
jects considered by the associa- 


tion, and is still very important. 
Appraisal of common insurance 


risk is urged 


years since shows continuous associa- 


tion interest and work in insurance. 


problems, so that, like the report of 
your committee on insurance, what I 
shall say will not be new, but rather 


an emphasizing of the known factors © 


of the problem and the pointing to the 
methods by which the unknown may be 
determined. : 

And I should like to speak further 
of that report. It is an attempt to give 
each of you the sources from which 
fire insurance can be obtained with the 
essential features of each, to direct 
your attention to group life and bus 
liability underwriting and to urge you 
to study the entire problem. 

It is not a handbook or condensed 
manual of insurance information, it 
is not a brief for any particular kind 
of insurance or special form of secur- 
ing it, neither is it a plea for more 
insurance or a protest against rates. 
Your committee centered its attention 
on the hazard greatest and commonest 
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in the industry and, through a sub- 
committee, studied all forms of insur- 
ance against that hazard, fire. It “is 
fitting that I call your attention to the 
fact that this, the week of our annual 
convention, is annual Fire Protection 
Week. Industry and citizenship gen- 
erally throughout’ the country are 


- taking heed of this hazard in all busi- 


ness and in every line, thinking and 
planning how to guard against, min- 
imize and prevent loss. Each of our 
members must continue his efforts to 
build safely, eliminate dangerous con- 
ditions and to provide protection for 
those conditions which cannot be 
eliminated. 

We attempted to give all of the 

essential features of all sources of 
insurance against fire and to state 
them impartially. But the reading 
of the statement regarding any 
one source alone might very easily 
lead to misunderstanding both of the 
statement and of our purpose in mak- 
ing it. The report states many things 
but inferéntially. For example, we 
have assumed that every one under- 
stands that he may be a self-insurer 
or he may get some one else to insure 
him; likewise, that no one can deter- 
mine whether to be a self-insurer or 
to: purchase insurance until he has con- 
sidered his hazard. So, when we 
say as we do, in speaking of the 
Factory Mutuals, that “by carrying 
out a thorough system of regular in- 
spections of the risks insured and by 
taking only risks confirming -to certain 
high standards . . the net cost of 
insurance has been and continues to 
be very low,” we have inferentially 
stated that unless your risk is of a 
certain high standard, this form of 
insurance is not for you; that a great 
part: of the hazard has been eliminated 
by design, engineering or construction, 
and, or, means provided with which to 
offset the hazard; that if this has been 
done and continues to be done, the 
possibility of loss is so minimized that 
the cost of the insurance is low, ex- 
perience determining so largely that 
cost. Immediately before making that 
statement we have attempted in other 
language to indicate that certain stock 
insurance companies have requirements 
resulting likewise in few fires; that is, 
favorable experience, and low rates. 
And where the obligation is for a large 
sum of money stock insurance com- 
panies very generally make minute, 
detailed and careful investigations and 
inspections of the risks they assume. 
They no more desire a loss than do the 
mutual companies or associations. 
- Again, the matter of appraisal and 
inspection, insurance engineering, is 
receiving more and more the attention 
and care of all connected with the in- 
surance business. And all for a com- 
mon reason and to a common end, the 
reduction and elimination of loss by 
fire. One other observation regarding 
the report. It bears a caption which 
might indicate that the purpose of the 
study made was merely a reduction in 
rates. Your committee believes in the 
statement of a former committee that 
if we build wisely, abolish negligence 
and eliminate the hazard of fire, rates 
should be very low, that the industry 
ean obtain a lower average rate if it 
deserves it. . : 


The solution, instruction and: su- 
pervision of personnel receive more 
thought and actual.money than ever 
before. The standards of construction, 
equipment and operation were never 
higher or more rigidly adhered to. 
You know that it is your endeavor to 
increase and improve the public service 
which your company performs. Where 
those problems are common to all, you 
insist on due weight being given to 
the common record. That is, in all 
problems save insurance. It should be 
possible so to use the record in the 
problems of insurance. Personally, I 
cannot but believe that if we could as 
an association appraise our common 


insurance risk, determine the common 
hazard, evaluate the common preven- 
tion means and methods, inventory our 
common losses, we could insist on 
rates commonly lower. I believe that 
costly as has been the maligning of the 
street railway of the country, failure 
to eredit these companies with the 
general improvement of their risks, 
the elimination of their earlier hazards, 
the training of their personnel, and 
especially with the fact that, existing , 
only for public service, they cannot 
afford to have any losses which would 
even partially interrupt that service, 
has cost and is continuing to cost all 
of us an unwarranted sum. 


Putting Over an 


Educational Program’ 


Edward Dana 
; ” mitt committee on education sub- participated. 


mitted to you its 1925 report. 

This report contains encouraging 
facts as to what electric railways are 
successfully doing along educational 
lines. Become acquainted with it, read 
it, criticise it, condemn it, but above all 
things think about it. 

Education of the true sort is one of 
the essential elements in the solution 
of the street railway problem. That 
is the reason the industry has a com- 
mittee on education. It doesn’t have to 
have one, but the executives for four 
years have indorsed the idea of having 
one and have appointed one. 

True education trains the intelligence 
so as to make the recipient more use- 
ful and to broaden his interests. From 
the standpoint of industry, education is 
largely vocational—to enable the indi- 
vidual to perform his work more per- 
fectly. 

Most employees also desire this end. 
To engage their interest an educational 
program must have bearing. on their 
daily work or teach them some accom- 
plishment to which they aspire. It 
must appeal to their interest, their voli- 
tion, or they cannot co-operate whole- 
heartedly in it. 

In Boston, last year, we found our 
organization enthusiastic over the 
group-conference plan. Nearly 1,100 
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By Edward Dana 


General Manager Boston Elevated Railway 


Educational work builds morals 
and lays the only sure founda- 
tion for effective publicity. The 


experience of railways already 
engaged in this work tells its 
own story 


We plan to build upon 
this foundation this year for more in- 
tensive instruction. 

Milwaukee has had systematic in- 
struction for more than five years. I 
have been told it would be the cause of 
wholesale resignation if abandoned to- 
day. 

The electric railway has an educa- 
tional responsibility. That statement is 
demonstrated by the fact that, when 
first employed, a worker must be 
trained for specific duties. His school- 
ing rarely fits him at once for the new 
job. 

Granted that educational responsi- 
bility is recognized, there needs to be a 
systematic plan for discharging it. Use 
existing schools to meet educational 
needs of employees. Duplication must 
be avoided. Supplement this with spe- 
cial courses under railway auspices. 
Attendance should be voluntary, after 
every effort has been made to insure 
careful consideration by all employees 
of this important subject. 

What usually stands in the way of a 
correct solution to problems? Preju- 
dice. It is the imagined effect of a 
given procedure on the welfare of those 
in whom the prejudice resides. 

Education helps to remove prejudice. 

Do we want the other great associa- 
tions to be years head of us in educa- 
tional work? We do not. Executives 
have it within their power to read the 
reports of this committee for the last 
four years and to do something. 
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The experience of railways already 
engaged in the work tells its own story. 
There is no public service commission 
ruling that prevents executives from 
becoming familiar with educational 
work. 

Do we want to hesitate as long before 
indorsing education as we did the motor 
bus? We do not. The potential results 
which can be obtained by indorsing 
educational work are surely as great as 
those obtainable from the operation of 
a few buses. We were prejudiced 
against the bus. 

\ Educational work simply applies en- 
gineering methods to getting produc- 


tion out of that factor in the industry 
that takes 50 per cent of the revenue, 
namely, the human factor. 

If we strive to get a kilowatt-hour 
of energy out of less than a pound of 
coal through research work, why not 
strive to get increased production and 
initiative out of educational work. 

Educational work builds morale, lays 
the only sure foundation for publicity 
work and puts vitamines into the or- 
ganization to help get results. It is 
surely an essential element in the suc- 
cessful solution of the street railway 
problem of giving acceptable transpor- 
tation at a fair profit. 


odern Cars Are Essential 


to the Railway Industry’ 


John A, Beeler 


from apparently well informed 

persons, “The day of the electric 
railway car is past” and “It is only 
a matter of time until all street car 
tracks are removed from our high- 
ways.” This is largely because the 
automobile has supplanted the street 
car as the supreme pleasure vehicle in 
the affections of the public. Undoubt- 
edly it will continue to be the favorite 
until some more popular means of 
transportation is available. This will 
probably come before many years in 
the air flivver. It is not generally rea- 
lized, however, that the electric car is 
transporting more passengers today 
than it did ten years ago when it 
reigned supreme in the field of local 
transportation. 

While the functions of the electric 
railway car and the automobile may 
overlap to a limited extent, they are 
in general widely different. The for- 
mer furnishes public transportation to 
the masses along the arteries of local 
travel at convenient fixed intervals. 
The automobile renders a special in- 
dividual service when and _ where 
required. For handling of mass trans- 
portation economically nothing as yet 
approaches the efficiency of the electric 
car. Its removal from the congested 
business district of almost any of our 


QO) frequently hears the remarks 
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Ways and means must be found 
to replace the 25,000 obsolete 
cars in the industry. Lighter, 


more attractive cars are a profit- 
able investment from every pos- 
sible standpoint 


larger cities would paralyze business 
and cause real estate values to fall 
millions of dollars in a few months. 
Both rail and automobile service are 
essential and necessary to modern life. 
Today’s passenger traffic requirements 
employ .15,500,000 automobiles, more 
than 77,000 electric railway cars and 
30,000 motor buses. 


UNPRECEDENTED GROWTH IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


While the use of the automobile has 
reached unprecedented totals and has 
put it in first place as a pleasure-riding 
vehicle, the electric railway car is not 
only holding its own but last year car- 
ried more than 2,000,000,000 passengers 
more than it did ten years ago. Then 
the entire population of the United 
States rode the electric cars on an 
average 108 times annually, whereas 
last year they rode 113 times. Mean- 
time the population increased from 
98,000,000 to 112,000,000. This, with 
the increase in fares, has brought the 
per capita revenues up from $6.60 to 
$8.25 and has increased the gross 
operating revenues of electric railways 
from $650,000,000 to more than $925,- 
000,000 annually, or nearly 50 per cent. 

To put it another way, ten years of 
unparalleled expansion in the motor 
industry has brought the number of 
passenger automobiles in service up 
from 2,300,000 to 15,500,000. Mean- 
time the electric. cars in passenger 
service have not only actually increased 


from 76,000 to 77,000 but their revenue 
riders have mounted from 10,300,000,- 
000 to 12,600,000,000 annually. 

Ten years ago each electric car, with 
30 automobiles in competition, carried 
136,000 revenue passengers annually. 
Last year each car, despite more than 
200 automobiles in competition, carried 
165,000 revenue passengers. During 
the last few years some 30,000 motor 
buses also have been added to trans- 
portation facilities. 


INCREASED FACILITIES STIMULATE 
TRAFFIC 


I cite these figures to demonstrate 
the primary fact that people are riding 
more than formerly. The greater the 
transit facilities the more they are used. 
Transportation is civilization. The air 
flivver, when it comes, will not put 
the automobile out of business, nor 
will the airship displace the Pullman 
car and the ocean liner. But the new 
facilities will greatly stimulate travel’ 
and will undoubtedly secure the bulk 
of the new growth. 

- The electric railway car was never 
more important, judged by the volume 
of businéss, than now. The increased 
use is all the more significant when it 
is considered that the condition of much 
of the equipment in service is by no 
means what it should be. One of the 
greatest needs of most of the traction 
lines today is for modernized cars to 
replace the obsolete and worn-out 
equipment which not only fails to at- 
tract business, but actually repels it in 
many instances. There are many cars 
operating today that are expensive to 
maintain, wasteful in power, break up 
tracks by their excessive weight. Be- ~ 
cause of the fundamental developments 
in recent years they are very unsatis- 
factory to operate. 


CaR WEIGHTS HAVE FLUCTUATED 
WIDELY 


The first electric car was of the 
horse-car type with motors fitted to it. 
This type was made extremely light, 
for the benefit of the horse, which was 
the original motive power. Car build- 
ers then vied with each other to reduce 
weight. With the advent of mechanical 
traction, the desirability of keeping the 
weight down was apparently over- 
looked. It mounted rapidly until it 
reached as much as 1,000 lb. or more 
per seated passenger. This excessive 
weight not only called for heavy and 
more expensive track construction, but 
it increased the maintenance costs of 
electric railway equipment and created 
heavy power demands. 

Eliminating trucks and motors, an 
interesting basis of comparing body 
design is obtained. Horse car bodies 
varied in weight from as low as 70 lb. 
per seat for some open cars to about 
150 lb. per seat for the average closed 
cars. The “bob-tail” car body weighed 
only 126 lb. per seat. The very first 
closed electric car bodies weighed com- 


_ paratively little more and averaged 


about 160 to 200 lb. per seat. But 
early in the twentieth century this in- 
creased to as high as 450 lb. per seat. 
The present Birney car body weighs 200 
lb. per seat, while some modern double- 
truck car bodies weigh as little as 280 
lb. per seat. However, many city car 
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“bodies built recently weigh approxi- 
- mately 400 Ib. per seat. 

Consideration of the variations in the 

. weight of complete cars also gives an 

interesting comparison. About 1890 


open cars weighed as low as 100 lb. 


per seat, while the closed car commonly 
in use weighed about 200 lb. per seat. 
The earlier single-truck electric cars 
averaged about 500 to 600 Ib. per ‘seat. 


Early in this century many of the 


better city cars weighed from 900 to 
1,000 lb. per seat. About 1915 a reac- 
tion in the opposite direction began, 
which reached a climax with the stand- 
ard Birney car, weighing some 500 lb. 
per seated passenger. Even large 
double-truck city cars, except for un- 
usual conditions, are now seldom built 
with a weight above 800 lb. per seat. 
Double-truck one-man cars that are giv- 
ing excellent service weigh only 600 lb. 
per seat. 


MODERNIZED EQUIPMENT EFFECTS 
SAVINGS 


. As an example of what can be done 
in the way of more efficient operations 
with light-weight cars of types now 
available, I have in mind a city system 
owning some 1,500 old, dingy and in- 
efficient cars of every conceivable type, 
including a considerable number of open 
ears. One-half of these cars are simply 
occupying good storage space. To meet 
amply the company’s requirements, 450 
modern standardized cars would suffice. 
Think not only of the economies from 
simplified operation but. of the possi- 
bilities that exist for increased traffic 
with more attractive cars and faster 
schedules. The interurban field per- 
haps affords even greater opportunities. 
I have examined a number of lines op- 
erating old, heavy types of cars that 
searcely earn sufficient to cover operat- 
ing costs. The saving in cost alone 
that could be made with light-weight 
equipment would enable them to pay 
the interest on their investment, which 
they were at most only partially able 
to earn with the old cars. 


NrEw Cars NEEDED 


Dyring the next few years one-half 
or more of the present electric railway 
cars should be replaced with new equip- 
ment. As one prominent operator said 
the other day, “Too many of us today 
are in a rut trying to meet today’s 
changed conditions with yesterday’s 
equipment and no thought of to- 
morrow.” 

Observations show that new, up-to- 
date equipment attracts increased pat- 
ronage in all cases, and that the prop- 
erties that are modernizing equipment 
and operating methods are securing a 
larger percentage of the natural traffic 
growth of their community. It is esti- 
mated that at least 25,000 cars are 
due for replacement now, largely be- 

_cause of the developments which have 
occurred since they were built. 

Attractive body lines are of prime 
importance. Too many of the cars built 
in the past look like boxes on wheels. 
As Charles Gordon, Western editor 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, points out 
in a recent article, style must not be 
overlooked, and I will add that color, too, 
is a most important factor. The light, 
bright colors most easily seen in the 
dark should be given preference. A 
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bright, glistening car will do more to 
attract traffic than a dull, dingy one. 
In fact, the public usually forms its 
opinion of a management by the ap- 
pearance of its cars. Visitors to a city 
are inclined to be favorably impressed 
if the electric railway equipment is 
modern and efficient. In addition to 
being attractive and comfortable, the 
car must be light, have easy entrance 
and exits adapted for rapid loading 
and unloading, fast acceleration, and 
should run smoothly. 


ComFortT Is' ESSENTIAL 


The interior of the car should be 
plain, with an enamel finish to permit 
of easy cleaning. The ceiling should 
be a light color that will reflect light. 
Lamps should be arranged to give every 
one a good reading light, because the 
only time many people have to read the 
daily paper is while riding in a car. 
With good light they can read in com- 
fort, whereas on a bus or an automo- 
bile even on a smooth road it is diffi- 
cult to do so. This is one of the impor- 
tant advantages of an electric car. 

Proper heating and ventilation are 
important. The tendency toward more 
comfortable seats should be encouraged. 
On suburban and interurban lines seats 
should be well cushioned and uphol- 
stered in sanitary leather or pantasote. 
Aisles should be wide enough so that 
one passenger may pass another with- 
out crowding. Cross seats, spaced to 
give ample knee room, should be fur- 
nished whenever practicable. 

Wide doors are essential to quick 
loading. Separate entrance and exit 
doors should be provided so that board- 
ing and alighting passengers do not 
interfere with each other. Care should 
be taken that the width of door open- 
ings is really effective. Many doors do 
not open completely and so curtail the 
effective opening. Observations made 
have shown an actual reduction from 
23 to something like 18 in. 

For ease in boarding a car low plat- 
forms are necessary. Low wheels have 
been an important factor in reducing 
the height of steps, aside from other 
important advantages that they give. 
Platforms should be spacious enough 
to accommodate boarding passengers 
rather than keep them on the street 
while others are paying their fare. 
Stanchions should be located where they 
will not block either entrance or exit. 
In some properties today new cars 
which supposedly embrace every mod- 
ern feature are taking longer to load 
than the twenty-year-old models be- 
cause some little detail in the platform 
arrangement has been improperly de- 
signed. Seconds saved at the platform 
go a long way toward making a trac- 
tion line remunerative. On an ordinary 
city schedule, making six stops per 
mile, a reduction of the length of stop 
from ten seconds to seven seconds will 
alone increase the speed % mile an 
hour. Thus in platform design three 
desirable results may be obtained — 
better service, increased traffic and op- 
erating economy. 

Standardization of equipment and 
parts is essential to economy. The 
A. E. R. E. A. committee on unification 
of car design has done good work in com- 
piling standards covering dimensions. 
Now it is engaged in determining the 
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extent to which uniform cars can be 
used in various cities. For city surface 
operation four motors per double-truck 
car give rapid yet smooth acceleration 
and improve the schedule speed for fre- 
quent-stop service. Besides improve- 
ments in body design, the tendency to- 
ward low wheels, lighter trucks and 
high speed motors is general. Without 
carrying standardization of car types 
to such an extreme that development 
is curtailed, a few general types should 
suffice for ordinary requirements. Rea- 
sonable standardization of the single- 
truck one-man safety car, the double- 
truck one-man safety car and the 
double-truck one-man two-man car, the 
latter designed to permit train opera- 
tion where desirable, will permit econo- 
mies to be made by quantity produc- 
tion in manufacture. 


SIMILAR CONDITIONS ON INTERURBANS 

Too many interurban lines are oper- 
ating 70,000 to 90,000 lb. cars where 
new ears weighing from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 Ib. will do the work better and with 
large savings in expense. Savings in 
power and maintenance of equipment 
have been shown to be almost directly 
in proportion as weight is reduced. 

As an illustration, one property is 
using 1.42 kw.-hr. per car-mile with 
lightweight cars, while its old heavy 
ears operating over the same track are 
using 3.55 kw.-hr. per car-mile. Al- 
though these light cars have been oper- 
ating for several years, their main- 
tenance has been but 4 cent a mile. 
Even over a long period of years the 
maintenance should average much less 
than the cost of maintaining the heavy 
equipment. Weight, especially at high 
speed, has a big influence on track 
cost. Besides affecting rail wear, the 
heavy cars pound through the ties and 
make necessary frequent expensive 
track maintenance. 

Even though two men may be re- 
quired at certain times, every car should 
be designed so that one man can oper- 
ate it. High wage scales apparently 
have come to stay, and in most cases 
the best way to meet them is through 
the extended use of this method. For 
general use two types of cars fit in 
well with the requirements of the aver- 
age interurban line. One is a light- 
weight one-man car, not unlike the 
double-truck city type, for local or 
branch line service and the other a car 
for high-speed service on the limited 
and through runs. 

Smooth braking, together with 
smooth and rapid acceleration, is an 
important factor in modern car opera- 
tion. In these days, when a street car 
must get away with a traffic signal and 
hold its own in a jam of automobiles, 
rapid acceleration is of more impor- 
tance than a high maximum speed. A 
high acceleration rate is also important 
on interurban lines which make fre- 
quent stops or go over city streets for 
any considerable distance. 

Careful attention must be given to 
the selection of car accessories, such as 
door signals, gongs, destination signs 
and fare-collecting devices. I believe 
that every car should be equipped with 
some form of. power-saving device, as 
it not only results in a substantial sav- 
ing of energy but also affords a record 
of a car’s performance. 
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No electric railway car can be truly 
modern unless it operates without un- 
due noise. The trucks should be con- 

- structed to keep down vibration and 

_ the brake rigging arranged to prevent 
the chattering that too frequently oc- 
cufs. Care should be taken to eliminate 
drumming noises in-the car body and 
to prevent any rattles that annoy pas- 
sengers. 


BETTER CARS COMING 


The question for immediate considera- 
_ tion is whether even present weights of 
- modern cars are justified. We have a 
much wider range in the choice of mate- 
rials than we had 30 or 40 years ago. 
. When automobile manufacturers began 
.to build commodious units they dis- 
covered that excessive weight caused 
heavy fuel consumption and rapid wear 
on tires. They realized that improve- 
ments in design could be made only 
by the use of lighter high-grade mate- 
rials. As a result we have a class of 
metals used largely in aircraft and 
automobile construction. Electric rail- 
ways did not feel the need for weight 
reduction ‘until high prices and com- 
petition forced them to recognize it. 
The change from wood to steel cars has 
in some cases effected weight reduc- 
tion, but the reduction has been made 
by changes in construction rather than 
by the use of lighter materials. There 


has been saving in weight through the 


use of lighter materials for fittings, 
such as aluminum stanchions, etc., but 
why have we not used chrome-vanadium 
steel in the structural framework or 
in other places? Chrome-vanadium has 
about twice the tensile strength of or- 
dinary structural steel and. because of 
its ductility lends itself readily to 
forming in desired shapes. It might 
not be possible to substitute 1 lb. of 
-chrome-vanadium steel for 2 lb. of 
structural steel, but it might be pos- 
-sible to substitute 2 lb. for 3 Ib. 
Chrome-vanadium steel is expensive, but 
even though every pound saved costs 
3 cents, it means a saving of more than 
that every year in power alone. Prob- 
ably this or similar metal would be 
most adaptable in standard shapes, but 
for large car orders stampings would, 
-no doubt, permit greater refinements 
in design. On the whole, I believe there 


is so much involved in the use of lighter ° 


‘structural material that the subject is 
worthy of careful investigation. 


REDUCTION OF UNSPRUNG WEIGHT 


Further substantial reduction of un- 
sprung weight is a subject about which 
-there has been much talk but very 
little application. Despite the reduc- 
tion in total car weight the steady 
pounding of car trucks, like uncushioned 
hammer blows, is bound to be destruc- 
tive to the track and to cause a lot 
of noise. There have been several prac- 
tical developments along these lines in 
‘Europe, but this country, which has 
led in most of the electric railway car 
developments, has not responded the 
way it should. 

Perhaps we are afraid to get away 
from our present gear drive with its 
simplicity. But these problems could 
be met as readily as they have been 
in the automobile industry. Perhaps 
the worm drive would be most suit- 
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able, because it would permit higher 
armature speeds, but some other form 
of drive might also be developed. It is 
up to either the manufacturers or to 
some: progressive management to de- 
velop a truck or car with reduced 
unsprung weight in order that a prac- 
tical demonstration can be made and 
the results analyzed.. Only then will 
we have a study which will enable us 
to know how this principle can be made 
to fit into our operating conditions. - 


FINANCING 


The problem of financing is a serious 
one, and even though it can be shown 
that the railway can do much better 


financially with modern and attractive - 
-equipment, capital is timid about ad- 


vancing new money to tractions. Time 
payments were and are a big factor 
in the purchase of auto vehicles. It 
may be that the banking interests 
could, with profit, work out some more 
economical system of car trust pay- 
ments than that which now obtains. 
There is no doubt that substantial oper- 
ating savings are possible with new 
equipment, which can be obtained under 
the car trust plan, where worth-while 
traffic exists. 

The future successful management 
will not be satisfied with serving those 
who ride of necessity only, but will 
endeavor to make riding more comfort- 
able, speedier and more attractive than 
heretofore. Novelties will not be 
passed up as superfluous nor courtesy 
disregarded as an asset, and traffic 
stimulation in all its phases will be 
given as much thought as economies 
have been given in the past. 


CONCLUSIONS 


During the past decade local trans- 
portation generally has passed through 
the most remarkable period of its ex- 
istence. The riding habit has been 
revolutionized by the tremendous growth 
in the use of the private automobile, 
the latter having increased in numbers 
from 2,300,000 to 15,500,000. In the 
meantime the revenue riders on the 
electric railway car have not been ex- 
tinguished, but have actually increased 
25 per cent. At a meeting of business 
men recently in one of our largest 
cities, means for relieving congestion 
in the heart of the retail district were 
being discussed. Some one suggested 


‘the removal of the street cars from the 


district. A recognized leader in the 
city’s affairs and the owner of the larg- 
est department store arose and stated 
that in his opinion were such action 
taken property values in the district 
would shrink $75,000,000 or more within 
sixty days. Needless to say, this sug- 
gestion was not adopted. This man 
knew his customers and what he was 
talking about. The other did not. The 
great majority of the present daily 
riders, especially in the larger cities, 
are dependent upon the service fur- 
nished by the electric car. 

The congestion in our crowded streets 
that is hampering all traffic movements 
and causing untold loss to our commer- 
cial and industrial life has not been 
created by the electric railway ear. 
Our busiest downtown traffic centers 


‘will be forced, ultimately, to give pref- 


erence to public non-parking transpor- 
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tation in very self-defence. It will be 
the survival of the fittest, where the 
method providing for the most efficient 
utilization of time and space will win. 

The trouble with the cars ready for 
the junkpile today is that they are 
largely the product of a futile attempt 
to save money by lessening car damage 
due to collisions instead of reducing the 
collisions. To attempt to rehabilitate 
them is impracticable, for, regardless 
of how much is spent on an old car, 


-so great have been the improvements 


in modern car design that it still re- 


-mains an obsolete type, unattractive 


to the daily car patron and uneconomi- 
cal to operate. 

The electric car of the future, among 
other things, must be light, comfortable 
and attractive, combining style with 
easy riding. More thought will be 
given to the quality of the service and 
the so-called niceties of operation than 
heretofore. It is not at all improbable 
that it will be even lighter than our 
lightest cars of today. Perfection of 
materials and parts with changes in 
design may bring about substantial sav- 
ings in weight. ; 

The one-man system of operation for 
single cars-will predominate, as it is the 
most. practical way to maintain good 
wages. The number of types will be 
reduced; not hopelessly standardized, 
but intelligently adjusted to keep pace 
with modern requirements. 

Ultimate perfection of car design will 
never be realized under present meth- 
ods of manufacture, where’ the builder 
is governed by varying specifications, 
embodying the individual ideas of the 
different managements for each partic- 
ular order. The car builders should be 


_given a free reign in the matter of de- 


sign. This has not been done since the 
days of the horse car, and the relative 
standards of perfection as to lightness, 
strength and durability have not since 
been approached. 

By placing the full responsibility on 
the car builder he must design a car 
that will be a business getter and pro- 
duce -satisfactory operating results at 
the same time. He must show style 
combined with economy in order t@ mar- 
ket his product. We learn this from 
the experience of the motor industry. 
On any other basis the latter could 
never have reached the degree of per- 
fection attained or enjoyed the tremen- 
dous volume of business which has - 


_ been thrust upon it. ’ 


It is not inappropriate here to call 


_ attention to the perfection of that most - 


remarkable invention so dominant in all 
transportation today, the electric motor. 
Since the application of steam, all of 
the great strides in transportation have 
been made possible by its use as a 
motor or generator. f 

The electric railway motor manufac- 
turers have had free play in competi- 
tive motor design other than the 
restriction of truck space, clearances, 
etc., and, as a result, have produced 
propulsion motors rating 25 hp. to 40 
hp. that are less than half the weight 
of the motors of ten or twelve years 
ago. The absence of quantity produc- 
tion, however, together with the multi- 
plicity of sizes required to suit the 
varying types of cars -demanded by 
numerous individual operators, have 
tended to keep costs high. 
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Valuation 


W. H. Maltbie 


MONG the many problems con- 
A nected with a present-day valua- 
tion case there are three which 

seem to me to be of the most general 
importance and interest. They are the 
relative weight of the various evi- 


dences of present value, the measure-: 


ment of going value, and the amount 
of the deduction for depreciation. 


PRESENT VALUES 


The courts have definitely fixed the 
rate base of a public utility as the 
present value of its property, but have 
refused to give any formula by which 
present value can be computed. Much 
ink, paper and time have been con- 
sumed in attempts to demonstrate some 
particular formula for present value, 
so far without success, probably for 
the very good reason that no such 
formula exists. 

The real difficulty is that the pro- 
ponents of these various formulas do 
not agree with the Supreme Court as 
to what ought to be the rate base. One 
group believes that the money put 
into the property ought to continue 
to earn until it itself is returned to 
the investor, or, in other words, be- 
lieves that original cost should be the 
rate base. A second group believes 
that original cost should be recognized 
as the rate base only provided that it 
was honestly and prudently incurred, 
and therefore believes that prudent in- 
vestment should be the rate base. A 
third group believes that the present 
owners of a public utility property 
should be entitled to earn upon what- 
ever sum it would cost some one else 
to produce the same service in the 
same way, and therefore believes that 
reproduction cost at present-day prices 
should be the rate base. Under each 
of these groups there is a sub-group 
which believes that the rate base should 
be decreased by depreciation. 

Each group, firmly convinced in its 
own mind that the raté base favored 
by it is the equitable one, has con- 
structed elaborate arguments to prove 
that its particular rate base is present 
value. So far the Supreme Court has 
never agreed with any one of them. 


_*Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
nual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Association, Atlantic City, N,. J., 
Oct. 5-9, 1925. a) 


tions, 
the basis for present values and 


Problems 


By W. H. Maltbie 


Special Counsel 


United Railways & Electric Company, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Recently there has been much 
progress in the courts in the 
settlement of valuation ques- 


notably in determining 


going values 


If we will drop any : preconceived 
idea of what the rate base ought to 
be, accept the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion that the rate base is present value, 
and attempt to determine present value 
in the way in which it is determined for 
anything other than a public utility, 
most of the difficulty in interpreting 
the Supreme Court’s decisions disap- 
pears. The Supreme Court, in deal- 
ing with the whole problem, is determin- 
ing whether property is being taken 
for public use without due process of 
law. In other words, it is dealing 
with the problem from the same angle 
that a local court deals with the prob- 
lem of taking a lot or a house for a 
city park or a city school building. 

In such a case, if the property which 
is to be taken has been recently ac- 
quired in the open market, or, if since 
the time at which it was acquired in 
the open market there has been com- 
paratively little change in land values 
or building costs, the price paid for the 
property, or in other words its original 
cost, casts a very definite and important 
light upon its present value; but if the 
property was acquired years before or 
acquired other than in the open market 
or at a price much below or much above 
its then current value, or if there have 
been marked changes in real estate 
values or building costs, original cost 
plays practically no part in the de- 
termination of present value. This 
very sensible attitude is exactly the 
attitude taken by the courts with re- 
gard to original cost. The courts have 
definitely set forth this idea. 

On the other hand, no condemnation 
jury would be instructed by a court to 
allow reproduction cost as such with- 
out regard to other factors. As to 
land, probable present-day cost of ac- 
quisition is the real measure of present 
value, and in practically all public 
utility cases is controlling in the de- 
termination of the part which land 
shall play in the determination of the 
rate base; but as to buildings, repro- 
duction cost may or may not be present- 
day value. I have in mind a summer 
hotel built at great expense upon an 
island at which the steamboat company 
subsequently refused to stop, a hand- 
some private residence in what has 
now become a factory district, and a 
substantial factory building in good 


condition adapted only for a process 
which is no longer used. Reproduction 
cost, in other words, in many cases 
may be very much in excess of any 
present value in the property. 

On the other hand, if the property 
is properly located, is in good condi- 
tion, is adapted for its purpose, or, in 
a word, is a piece of property which 
some one would duplicate in its present 
position if it were not already con- 
structed, then the present value equals 
or closely approximates reproduction 
cost; unless at the moment of valua- 
tion unit prices are either rising or 
falling with sufficient rapidity so that 
a purchaser would pay more or a seller 
accept less in view of the impending 
change. 

Remembering recent price changes, 
it is not strange therefore that dur- 
ing the last year a number of courts 
have held that reproduction cost under 
existing conditions is the best evidence, 
or controlling evidence, or dominant 
evidence, though none of them has pro- 
nounced it exclusive; and that the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Standard Oil Company vs. 
Southern Pacific, dealing with the 
destruction of a boat at a time when 
boats were in demand and when com- 
merce demanded a boat of similar 
character, sustained a finding that 
presént value was equal to reproduc- 
tion cost less an allowance for the 
then condition of the boat. 

The fact that public utilities are man- 
aged by corporations has suggested 
two other evidences of value mentioned 
by the Supreme Court in an early case, 
but practically ignored by present-day 
courts and commissions. These are 
par and market value of outstanding 
securities. 

Par value of securities is, of course, 
interesting as an index to value only 
in the case where securities were ac- 
tually issued for cash at par, and in 
this case par value indicates merely the 
original investment and is valuable to 
the extent to which original investment 
is valuable. Market value of securities 
may have some importance as an in- 
dex to value in that the total market 
value of all outstanding securities in- 
dicated under normal conditions the 
collective community estimate of the 
total value of the property owned: by 
the corporation. Market value ceases 
to be important, however, if, as is true 
in many cases at the present time, the 
securities include long-term bonds is- 
sued at interest rates much below cur- 
rent interest rates, since the low re- 
turn from the securities depresses the 
market value of the bonds without in 
any sense affecting the value of the 
property behind them. Or a corpora- 
tion closely held may adopt the policy 
of building up the property out of earn- 
ings and declaring low dividends or 
none. In such a case the market value 
of the stock is much depressed, al- 
though the real value of the property 
is unaffected. 


GOING VALUE 


Going value is now recognized 
definitely as an element of the rate 
base. The question is not whether 
there is such a thing, but -how to meas- 
ure it in dollars. Recently the usual 
thing has been for the court or com- 
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mission to discuss it learnedly and then 
guess at its amount. These guesses 
have no logical foundation and do not 
agree with each other either as to basis 
of guess or amount allowed. 

This unsatisfactory condition can 
only be corrected by intelligent, co- 
ordinated action on the part of the 
utilities. The value is there; it is 
their job to find its measure. 

The first step in the solution is a 
clear recognition of going value as the 
aggregate of those things which a 
going concern has and which a new 
concern, organized and equipped but 
not yet started, could not have. These 
things are developed in the process of 
operating. They are a true byproduct 
of operation. Their acquisition is not 
reflected in the capital accounts, but 
they are none the less valuable, none 
the less the property of the utility, and 
belong, particularly in the cases where 
there has been a shortage of fair re- 
turn, in the rate base. 

These elements are not the same in 
all utilities, nor do those common to 
two or more utilities enter in the same 
degree in all cases. Going value is not 
therefore a fixed per cent of physical 
value or of any other base. It may be 
large in one company and small in an- 
other. Each company must show the 
valuing authority what it has and what 
its particular going value is worth. 

Among the elements of going value 
usually present in a utility we may 
mention. the following: 

1. The possession of a trained per- 
sonnel, co-ordinated into a working or- 


ganization, with a knowledge of local 


‘conditions and local needs. 

2. The accumulation of operating and 
other records which enable the utility 
to function more efficiently. 

8. The fact that the utility has 
passed the initial period of realignment 
of men and methods, and equipment 
inevitable in the development of a new 
concern. ; 

4. The fact that the utility has 
passed through the initial superses- 
sions necessary in every case in order 
to adapt service to local needs. 

5. The fact that the utility can main- 
tain a trained personnel by using its 
own forces as a training school. 

6. If it is a transportation company, 
the fact that it has transformed lean 
traffic areas into closely built and 
thickly populated territories. 

It is possible, therefore, for a com- 
.pany to show whether it has these and 
other elements of value and to convince 
the commission or the court that it 
actually possesses them and that they 
are valuable. The difficult thing is the 
measurement of this value. For, this 
two things may be considered: What 
would it cost to reproduce, and what 
is the earning power? A careful study 
will give you a very fair idea of what 
it costs to train new workers, or what 
it has cost to create or would cost to 
duplicate the existing records. This is 
a minimum figure of present-day value. 
No executive will dispense with an 
essential record in return for sufficient 
money merely to reproduce it. As to 
earning power, it is frequently possible 
to estimate savings in operation due to 
the possession of records or to local ex- 
perience. The capitalized value of these 
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annual savings is a maximum measure 
of value, frequently very much in ex- 
cess of the real value, but indicating 
nevertheless the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and the importance of the element 
under discussion. 

To sum up, then, if you are attempt- 
ing to establish going value, you should 
ask yourself, first, “What have we in 
this particular company which a new 
concern with similar equipment, ready 
to begin operation, could not possibly 
have?” and, second, “What did it cost 
us to acquire it, or what would it cost 
us to reproduce it?” and, third, “What 
is its possession worth to us in de- 
creased operating expense or increased 
revenue ?” 


DEDUCTION FOR DEPRECIATION 


The treatment of depreciation by 
commissions and courts has gone 
through a gradual development and 
seems now to be reaching a definite and 
perhaps final form. Without quoting 
a long list of authorities, in the indi- 
vidual opinion of the speaker the pres- 
ent situation may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. In so far as investment determines 
the rate base depreciation has no bear- 
ing upon the problem. In view of the 
fact, however, that the courts have 
determined that the rate base is present 
value and of the further fact that the 
present value of a worn article is not 
equal to the present value of a new 
one, some allowance must be made for 
the amount of actual wear. 

2. There is a sharp distinction be- 
tween (a) the depreciation reserve, 
which is a fund built up out of earn- 
ings, with which to take care of major 
retirements, and (b) depreciation to 
be considered in the determination of 
a rate base, which is actual deteriora- 
tion, a definite fact. 

8. This definite fact of actual de- 
terioration is to be determined, as other 
facts are determined, by inspection,’ by 
measurement when this is possible, by 
opinion evidence of competent experts 
when measurement is not possible. The 
idea that it is possible to determine an 
average service life and from this and 
the age of the equipment under con- 
sideration determine the amount to be 
deducted in determining present value 
still has its friends, but its final dis- 
appearance is inevitable in view both 
of its economic unsoundness and of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in‘ the 
Pacific Gas & Electric case and the 
more recent Standard Oil vs. Southern 
Pacific case. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS IN REPRODUCTION 
Cost 


Reproduction cost as a measure of 
value has been very popular with a 
number of executives since the war 
period, when reproduction costs went 
far beyond original costs. In the old 
days, when original cost was first op- 
posed, in Smyth vs. Ames, and repro- 
duction cost was suggested, reproduc- 
tion cost was less than original cost, 
and it was urged by opponents of the 
utility company, so that the public has 
been on both sides of this reproduction 


cost and original cost question and the | 


utilities have been on both sides of it. 
At the present moment reproduction 
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cost as a measure of value is an advan- 
tage to the utility on all property ac- 
quired prior to the war. It is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage on all property 
acquired in 1920 and on a good deal of 
the property acquired since that time. 
Taken all in all, reproduction cost as a 
measure of value rather than invest- 
ment is probably a net advantage to 
most public utilities today, but as prop- 
erty is replaced through requirements 
and the difference is capitalized, re- 
placement cost ceases more and more to 
be of an advantage, and if the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar increases 
and unit costs go down, the advantage 
will eventually probably be wiped out. 

Nevertheless, present value is defi- 
nitely fixed as the rate base, and if we 
have a return to lower price levels the 
time will come when present value as 
interpreted by the courts will be below 
investment. Under those conditions 
the utility that wants to safeguard it- 
self against that danger has, as I see 
it, just. one thing to do, and that is to 
insist that in a valuation case today 
it gets every dollar that it is entitled 
to on its physical property and on its 
intangibles. It isn’t a question of get- 
ting enough to justify the rate you hap- 
pen to be charging today. You may get 
that, and five years from now you may 
find the argument made on behalf of 
opponents of utilities that because you 
accepted that value today and unit 
costs have gone down, you ought to ac- 
cept a cut in your value of the same 
amount. on 

If itis possible a utility today, while ) 
the values are high, should protect it- 
self against the danger of having pres- 
ent value written down below invest- 
ment at a later date. There are two 
ways in which that protection is pos- 
sible. f 

One is to get the value today, collect 
the rate on it and build the reserves in 
property instead of distributing it as 
excess dividends. Build ‘reserves in 
property so that when that time comes, 
if it does come, your balance sheet will 
stand the cut. The other thing is to se- 
cure that value so that even if you are 
not able to build a reserve you can ney- 
ertheless stand the percentage cut and 
keep within your investment figure. 


CONCLUSION 


Whatever may be the proper eco- 
nomic solution of the problem of the 
rate base, it is true that many public 
utility operators believe that actual 
investment should be made the rate 
base rather than present value. It is 
nevertheless true that the courts have 
fixed present value as the rate base. 

This action works to the advantage 
of the utility on all property acquired 
at lower cost levels, but to its disad- 
vantage on all property acquired in 
1920 and in much of the post-war 
period. At the present time, for most 
companies the net is advantageous, but 
as the purchasing power of the dollar 
declines the advantage will disappear, 
and_the time may come when present 
value falls below actual investment. 

It is essential to the utility that it 
protect itself so far as possible against 
this contingency. In every valuation 
case, and particularly in those of suffi- 
cient importance to be precedents, the 
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utility should claim and secure all the 
value to which it is legally entitled, 
tangible or intangible. If in this way 
additional income can be secured, it 
should not be utilized for excessive 
dividends but should be used for the 
building up of the property in order 
that there may be an actual reserve in 
tangible property sufficient to offset any 
decrease in current value due to an in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Even if practical business conditions 
make it inadvisable to fix a rate of 
fare which would yield a return on the 
full value, tangible and intangible, the 
fact that this full value has been de- 


- termined and allowed will be more than 


helpful if by virtue of a change in the 


purchasing power of the dollar the 
actual current value of the tangible 
physical property is reduced. 

If you wish to be generous with your 
public, let your generosity take the 
form of a low rate of return, or a 
super-service, not the form of ac- 
quiescence in an unfair valuation or in 
the elimination of items of value to 
which you are properly entitled. 

Now I want to say one thing more. 
I have been talking about dangers and 
I am giving warnings. I am speaking 
solely on my own responsibility, and 
neither the association, the committee 
on meetings and subjects, nor the com- 
mittee on valuations is responsible for 
the point of view that I have taken 
or for what I have just said. 


Electric Railway Financing’ 


R. P. Stevens 


iE IS very hard for me to express 


myself on this important subject 

without taking a great chance of 
being misunderstood. I realize also 
that my sentiments will not meet with 
universal approval, but I feel so 
strongly on the subject, I am so firmly 
convinced that we must look to our 
financial structure to help a great many 
of us out of our difficulties, that it 
seems worth while to speak candidly 
in an endeavor to focus attention on 
the possibilities of improvement from 
the standpoint of the financial set-up 
as well as from the standpoint of gross 
earnings and operating expenses. 

The general trend of earnings of the 
industry in relation to its fixed charges 
would be alarming to me were it not 
that I believe the situation can be cor- 
rected, and the importance of prompt 


correction seems to me to warrant any 


reasonable means to this end. ‘This 
applies particularly to properties that 
cannot raise the necessary funds for 
extensions or.betterments and to prop- 
erties having maturities with no definite 
means in sight for refunding eco- 
nomically. 

' During the past few years, in the 
emergency situations caused partially 
by bad financing, partially by high 


operating costs and partially by auto- - 


mobile competition, many electric rail- 
way operators have been showing evi- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
annual convention of the American Elec- 
trie Railway Association, Atlantic City, 
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By Ray P. Stevens 


President Republic Railway & Light Company 


Security holders are best off 
where there is a strong financial 
structure or one in which there 


is not too large a proportion of 
bonds to stock 


dences of great resourcefulness and 
ingenuity, from an operating stand- 
point, in an endeavor to enable their 
properties to earn a reasonable return 
on the valuation of these properties 
and, in some cases, to earn even bond 
interest or operating expenses. 

This activity and progress in the 
industry have been especially evident 
during the past year, and I have often 
wondered if we have not overlooked 
one of the essential factors; in short, 
if we have all given enough considera- 
tion to the question of our financial 
structure in its relation to the entire 
picture. 

Fads in business are about as com- 
mon as fads in dress, and we have 
seen instances where it was apparent 
that almost frantic but well-meant ef- 
forts were being used in a futile at- 
tempt to keep up with some of the 
more uncertain operating panaceas 
which were, in reality, still in the ex- 
perimental stage. Possibly while.doing 
so we have overlooked opportunities to 
better our positions through revamp- 
ing the financial set-up. 

It is evident that these comments 
do not apply to all properties, or as 
pertinently to properties having dif- 
ficulty in earning even their operating 
expenses, but they do apply in many 
cases to properties that are having 
difficulty in earning their bond interest 


» and depreciation. 


When the electric railway industry 
was young the general practice was 


‘to obtain all the capital funds possible 


by bond sales. The many badly bal- 
anced financial structures of today are 
a heritage from this period. In other 
instances, companies have made large 
investments in traction service, only to 
find that the traffic did not warrant 
the expenditures. I believe, in either 
situation, where the prospect for mate- 
rial and immediate improvement in net 
earnings is not evident, it would be 
advisable to devote our principal ef- 
forts to the financial structure and put 
the company on a basis to enable it to 
go along with the progress of the 
community; in other words, administer 
the medicine before the patient is 
beyond medical help. 

Involuntary reorganization is a harsh 
remedy, but any harmful results are 
largely avoided where the reorganiza- 
tion is voluntary. We ask the voters 
—our patrons—to vote a higher fare 
for themselves to pay in order to get 
service. Why should we not ask our 
security holders as well to accept a 
modified class of security if their ulti- 
mate value is to be made better? 


SEcuRITY HOLDERS WILL BENEFIT 


There are many cases where re- 
ceiverships have wiped out classes of 
securities, the holders of which would 
have benefited had voluntary reorgani- 
zations been consummated early in the 
fight for existence, and the instances 
are legion where higher prices have 
been paid for materials and money, 
and real opportunities for profitable 
investments have been lost, through 
postponement of reorganization and 
inability to provide new money cheaply, 
if at all. 

Your committee on finance, which 
made its report this year, has compiled 
a great deal of data and given pains- 
taking study to the financial problems 
of electric railways, as a whole, in or- 
der to work out, if possible, a plan to 
facilitate such financing and help re- 
store the confidence of the investment 
bankers and investing public in this 
class of securities. 

The figures compiled by this com- 
mittee show that, during the last 
decade, the industry, as a whole, earned 
only a relatively small margin over 
its fixed charges. In fact, from an 
average of 1.45 times earned in 1912, 
it showed a gradual trend downward 
to 1924, when these same charges 
earned only 1.25 times, ample reason, 
if the industry is to be judged as a 
whole, to cause pessimism in this 
class of securities. But, fortunately, 
these statistics do not tell the whole 
story, as they do not show the great 
opportunity for improvement suggested 
in the latter part of the committee’s 
report. ° 

From a study of these data, it is 
clearly evident that, where a company 
is earning only a small margin over its 
fixed charges, the situation is bound 
to get gradually worse, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, as all the elements are 
working against it, and delay in apply-~ 
ing a remedy increases the difficulty. 

If we assume that there are only 
twe ways by which a property can be 
restored to a healthy condition, namely, 
an increase in net income or a reduc-. 
tion of its fixed charges, I think we 
can also assume that the industry, as: 
a whole, is alert in its endeavor to 
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improve earnings. But when we note 
the small percentage of properties that 
have recently improved their financial 
structure, we wonder if we have not 
overlooked a great opportunity. 

Unless there is definite evidence of 
improved net earnings sufficient to place 
a company on a sound financial basis, 
reorganization of the capital structure, 
generally speaking, is inevitable, and 
if this reorganization is undertaken 
voluntarily it is generally more satis- 
factory and less expensive. For in- 
stance, if we take the same companies 
that the committee took to show its 
gradually decreasing trend in the times 
earned of its fixed charges and ask 
the bondholders to exchange one-half 
their investment for 6 per cent bonds 
and one-half for 6 per cent preferred 
stock (assuming for the sake of illus- 
tration that the bonds carry 6 per cent 
coupons) without decreasing the in- 
come of the security holder at all, his 
investment can be made more secure, 
his property can be improved and new 
money for refinancing and improve- 
ments can be obtained at a reasonable 
cost, and, providing this new money is 
furnished through the sale of 6 per 
cent bonds for 75 per cent of the 
expenditure and 7 per cent preferred 
stock for the other 25 per cent, the 
times earned will show a gradual in- 
crease, as will the balance available 
for common dividends. 

In other words, inquiry into the 
subject leads to the belief that it is 
possible, through voluntary reorganiza- 
tion, to make a strong financial struc- 
ture out of a weak one and, further, 
that this can be accomplished without 
decreasing the income of the senior 
security holder, but rather with ulti- 
mate increase in his equity. 

On this basis, if the company is 
reorganized so that the ratio of earn- 
ings to charges is two times, and the 
new money is provided as suggested 
above (75 per cent bonds and 25 per 
cent preferred stock) over a period of 
ten years, this ratio of earnings to 
charges would increase from 2 to 2.10, 
the balance for preferred stock from 
1.12 to 1.57 and the balance for common 
stock from 0.75 to 0.85. 

There is no doubt that it is extremely 
difficult and requires very efficient 


work to put through these voluntary ° 


reorganizations, but, in view of the 
situations which some properties are 
facing, judging from these statistics, 
the results to be expected would be 
well worth the effort. 

I think that most of us have been 
too fearful of sounding a discordant 
note, too slow to acknowledge the facts 
which face us. Perhaps fear of dis- 
turbing our credit has made us hesi- 
tate to act. I am convinced, however, 
that no ultimate good can be gained by 
‘continuing to dodge the issue. I be- 
lieve that vigorous and intelligent work 
on this phase of our problem will do 
more to improve our credit position 
and regain the confidence of the bank- 
ers and investing public than any other 
one thing within our power. 

It should be clearly borne in mind 
that this suggestion is not intended as 


a panacea for all railway. troubles;. 
neither does it apply to a great many of. 


our more fortunate properties, but the 
plan is applicable in many instances. 


I have every faith in the electric 
railway industry. It is indispensable 
as the principal mass transportation 


“facility for communities large enough 


to warrant it, and its tremendous in- 
vestment will not be supplanted by any 


other means of transportation now 
known. To prosper, however, it must 
have a strong financial structure; it 
must, of necessity, be in a position to 
provide its capital needs, and at. rea- 
sonable cost. It cannot stand still. 


The Future 


By B. C. Cobb 


CHairman Advisory Counsel 


American Electric Railway Association 


* Advisory Council presents 


careful analysis of the existing 
transportation situation, points 
out conditions which should be 
improved and declares that the 

future is hopeful 


sk council was organized in pur- 

suance to a resolution adopted by 
the executive committee on Nov. 
21, 1924, and held its initial meeting 
in New York on Feb. 3, 1925. It was 
created, primarily, for the purpose of 
arousing not only the interest of the 
so-called owners of electric railway 
lines in formulating and carrying out 
constructive national policies for our 
industry, but also for the purpose of 
educating the public and enlisting its 
support and help in placing it in a 
profitable and respected place in the 
business and financial wor'd. I can 
imagine nothing of greater import to 
the industry and the people whom it 
serves. tf 

President J. N. Shannahan appointed 
the following named gentlemen as 
members of the Council: H. G. Brad- 
lee, Nicholas F. Brady, Britton I. Budd, 
Frank R. Coates, Samuel M. Curwen, 
Henry L. Doherty, C. D. Emmons, P. 
H. Gadsden, Edwin Gruhl, Samuel In- 
sull, Thomas N. McCarter, S. Z. Mitch- 
ell, Randal Morgan, J. H. Pardee, H. 
Hobart Porter, J. N. Shannahan, Paul 
Shoup, R. P. Stevens, L. S. Storrs, A. 
W. Thompson, Gen. Guy E. Tripp and 
Owen D. Young, with B. C. Cobb, chair- 
man. 

Subsequently . the council unani- 
mously selected Lucius S. Storrs as 
managing director of the association, to 
direct the carrying out of its policies. 
His appointment became effective April 
2, 19255 


THE INITIAL EFFORTS 


The initial efforts of the council 
have been, first, to emphasize to electric 
railways that they must become trans- 
portation agencies in every respect, 
furnishing rides by whatever means the 
public might demand; and, second, to 
convince everyone—bankers and finan- 


*Abstract of report of Advisory Ceuncil, 
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Is Hopeful’ 3 


B. C. Cobb 


cial, groups, governmental authorities, 
and the people themselves—that elec- 
tric transportation is not a thing of 
the past but will continue to occupy 
a large p!ace in the business and social 
system of the country. 

Work already undertaken indicates 
that the council is succeeding in these 
initial efforts. Naturally, the work has 
been slow in getting started for it has 
been necessary to raise funds and per- 
fect an organization. Not only the in- 
dustry itself but the manufacturers 
have generously supported and ap- 
proved this new activity on the part 
of the association. During the summer 
your managing director visited the 
Middle and far Western states so that 
he might personally inform himself of 
the conditions that there exist and get 
the benefit of operators’ views and sug- 
gestions. Occasional trips of this kind 
by your director cannot be other than 
helpful to the industry, as they will aid 
him in performing the tremendous work 
that is his lot. ¥, 

Progressive electric railway operators 
are getting control of their local situa- 
tions not only by adding new equipment 
in the form of cars and buses, but 
by evincing a willingness and eagerness 
to keep in step with all advances in 
the transportation art. Likewise, the 
public and financiers are beginning to 
understand-that the predicted elimina- 
tion of the electric car found its gene- 
sis largely in the unprecedented growth 
of the automotive industry. It is in- 
conceivable that this growth can con- 
tinue in the future at the same rate as 
in the past. Transportation by electric 
car is still a necessary thing and will 
continue so to be wherever the public 
demands urban and interurban service 


_ and is willing to pay an adequate rate 


of charge for such service rendered. 
The present situation, while dark in 
some places, is, in many respects, a 
hopeful one, for when we consider what 
our industry experieneed during. and 
since the late. war it is remarkable 
that it pulled through at all. In that 
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period our industry passed through a 
greater strain, perhaps, than any other 
industry ever experienced and survived. 
The charges against operation and the 
cost of extensions and betterments have 
more than doubled. The use of private 
automobiles has increased by leaps and 
bounds and, finally, the motor bus has 
developed and encouraged wasteful 
competition, which, for the good of the 
public and the industry, must be con- 
trolled. Between 1912 and 1920 the 
cost of labor increased. 110 per cent, 
and the cost of materials 125 per cent. 
At present, wages are about 103 per 
cent above the pre-war level, and the 
cost of materials is little less than four 
years ago. Today, that is to say in 
1925, it costs approximately 100 per cent 
more to operate a street car than it did 
in 1912. Meanwhile, there has not been 
a corresponding increase in revenue. 
Fares, and in consequence receipts, are 
only 50 per cent above pre-war figures. 
The operating ratio of the industry, 
that is, the ratio of operating expenses 
to operating revenues, rose in conse- 
quence from 59.5 per cent in 1912 to 
73.3 per cent in 1922. It is now, during 
the first half of 1925, about 72.7 per 
cent, and this before allowing for taxes 


. or any return on the value of the prop- 


erty used in the business. ° : 

The increase in traffic during this 
period, i.e., increase in number of pas- 
sengers carried, amounted to only 30 
per cent, or about 2% per cent to 3 per 
cent per annum, and this includes the 
tremendous traffic created in metropoli- 
tan districts like New York City. This 
increase compares with the normal in- 
crease of 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
generally shown year by year until 
1917, when the use of the privately 
owned automobile began to be a factor. 
In 1912 there were only 450,000 motor 
cars of all kinds registered in the 
United States. By the end of 1924 
this registration had grown’to approx- 
imately 17,500,000—an increase that 
even the most ardent automobile en- 
thusiasts could not have predicted. 
More than half of these cars are owned 
and registered in towns and villages of 
1,000 population and less, and it is in 
the smaller communities and on our in- 
terurbans that traffic is most affected. 


_ Taxes ARE HEAvy 


Meantime, governmental taxes and 
imposts upon electric railways have in- 
creased perhaps in greater measure than 
they have increased on any other line 
of industry. If this be not ‘so, least- 
wise other industries have been able 


' to increase their rates of charge so as 


properly to compensate them for in- 
creased cost, a thing the railways have 
not yet been allowed to do. In 1924 
taxes paid by electric railways amount- 
ed to $65,000,000, whereas in 1912 they 
amounted to only $35,000,000. Taxa- 
tion in this country, if it continues the 
way it has been going for the past ten 
years, will eat the life out of any in- 
dustry and this means finally eating 
the heart out of the people themselves. 
Happily we have at the head of this 
nation today a practical, simple man, 
imbued with one idea above all else, 
and that is’ economy in governmental 
operation and ‘consequent, reduction. in 
‘the tax burden. 


By the exercise of great ingenuity in 
devising economies in operation, the 
industry has been able to make a bet- 
ter showing than circumstances would 
otherwise have permitted. Foremost 
among these economies has been the 
development of the one-man car, which 
has enabled many companies to keep 
out of receivers’ hands. Great skill 
too has been shown in adapting service 
to traffic requirements. Man power has 
been used more efficiently. This is 
shown by figures on traffic handled per 
employee. One wage earner is em- 
ployed today for each 56,800 passen- 
gers carried, whereas in 1912 there was 
a wage earner for each 46,750 pas- 
sengers carried. The use of improved 
types of trail cars during rush hours in 
city service and the development of 
the automatic substation are also fac- 
tors that have contributed to the net 
result. 


Farr RETURN LACKING 


These economies, however, have only 
served to mitigate in some degree the 
effects of adverse conditions against 
which electric railways are struggling. 
They have not by any means offset 
them. The net income before payment 
of fixed charges decreased from $68,- 
139,889 in 1912 to $57,187,612 in 1922, 
and in 1924, it dropped to approxi- 
mately $46,000,000. Even in 1912 the 
industry did not earn a fair return on 
the value of the property used in the 
public service. 

This question of return is the most 
important thing in the transportation 
problem. All talk of show. passengers 
should be carried—whether by electric 
cars, buses, or what not—in the end 
must be subordinated to the question of 
return on the value of the property 
used in carrying on the business. Vast 
sums of money are going to be required 
to furnish proper transportation to our 
communities, and this money is not go- 
ing to:be forthcoming unless a fair 
return is allowed on it and previous 
investment in the properties. The peo- 
ple must pay a compensatory rate of 
fare or capital will stay in hiding. 

There has been much confusion and 
many misleading statements made 
about return on capital. Some, who 
are not thoroughly grounded on the 
subject, have ideas that return means 
an enormous profit and full payment 
back to those who invested their cap- 
ital. Others have tried to show that 
watered stocks, so called, have clamored 
for and received ill-gotten. gains and 
that watered stocks have been the 
undoing of the industry. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, and it is 
unfair to the people and the industry 
which serves them not to contradict 
such theories. Fair return or compen- 
sation means, in the public utility busi- 
ness, a part of which the railways are, 
simply interest money on the value of 
the property, plus a little bit more 
because of the risks undertaken, after 
cost of operation, taxes, and retirement 
from service charges have been taken 
eare of. If you ask me what fair re- 
turn should be, my answer is 8 to 10 
per cent. 

Electric railways are now carrying, 


‘by rail cars and buses, more than 


16,000,000,000 persons annually. While 


it is true that this is a larger number 
than ever carried before in the his- 
tory of the business, we must not for- 
get that this is largely due to increased 
riding in the great centers of popula- 
tion, like New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, ete., where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to handle mass transportation by 
some form of public conveyance; in 
fact, it would be impossible to care 
for the tremendous traffic there created 
in any other way. 

In cities of smaller size, i.e., those of 
50,000 to 100,000 population, we would 
not be truthful if we did not say that, 
in most cases, the exact reverse condi- 
tion exists. This is due almost entirely 
to the ever-increasing use of the pri- 
vate automobile, plus, in many cases, 
unrestrained and unregulated competi- 
tion from irresponsible bus operators. 
These bus operators are usually those 
who have everything to gain and 
nothing to losé, and who, when their 
equipment is worn out, retire from the 
scene of action, to be followed by others 
of the same kind. 

No one in the electric railway indus- 
try wants in any way to hurt the auto- 
mobile business. It has become a part 
of our daily life and need. Neverthe- 
less, if the people are désirous of re- 
taining regulated and responsible pub- 
lic transfortation (we-cannot think 
otherwise), they must relieve the rail- 
ways of many burdens, more sanely use 
their automobiles, and more wisely 
govern competition. 


PARKING Is UNFAIR 


To require the railways to pay all 
forms of general taxation and, in addi- 
tion, paving taxes too, and then allow 
their right-of-way or track space to 
become clogged with other forms of 
traffic is not only unfair but unwise and 
deterimental to the best interests of 
any community. As an illustration of 
public opinion in some places with re- 
gard to paving taxes, we quote from 
an editorial in the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press, issue of Aug. 10, 1925: 

“Since the days of horse cars there 
never has been a defensible reason for 
requiring the street car company to pave 
between the tracks, except the obvious 
one that the company has to do it to get 
its franchise and the city wants the 
money. The street cars do not touch 
the pavement and the wear upon con- 
crete or brick between tracks is from 
precisely the same vehicles as run on 
other streets. The ingenious claim that 
street car line paving, due to vibration 
of the tracks, will not last as long as 
paving’ elsewhere seems to have been 
developed to bolster an obsolete and 
unjust tax against the company.” 

Use of railway trackage space in city 
streets for other than railway traffic 
is a prevalent and common thing, yet 
necessary because of the vicious prac- 
tice of allowing automobile parking 
along the curb. Such parking practice 
not only makes streets that otherwise 
would be wide enough for all vehicular 
traffic almost impassable but it is, in 
addition, dangerous—a fire hazard— 
and an imposition on the property 
owner. In the end it means, unless 
stopped, increased taxation because of 
the cost of widening streets. The stor- 
age of other property on city streets 
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in a like way wou!d not be allowed and 
while we do not decry the widening 
of city streets when necessary for the 
movement of traffic or the beautifying 
of a community, it does seem an un- 
necessary expenditure of money when 
one clearly knows and understands the 
additional space thus secured will be 
used only for storage purposes. Selling 
of tax exempt securities makes it easy 
for states and municipalities to raise 
money for public improvements of this 
and other kinds, but some day, like 
chickens coming home to roost, they 
must be taken care of—in other words, 
paid—and this will not be so easy. 
Those who dance must pay the fiddler. 

All cities, not only small but large, 
if they wish to retain public transpor- 
tation systems, must give more heed to 
lessening transportation burdens and 
pay greater attention to clearing the 
public highway than has been the prac- 
tice in the past. It is hard to under- 
stand when those who profess to want 
rapid transit by a public service cor- 
poration do everything possible to make 
easy transport in privately owned vehi- 
cles and little or nothing to help speed 
up the movement of cars and vehicles 
operated in the interest of the general 
public and carrying 75 to 80 per cent 
of the riding classes. 


SHOULD UsE Bus AND SELL SERVICE 


Transportation by motor bus is con- 
stantly increasing and we, who are in 
the transportation business (not the 
electric railway business alone), should 
have no fear as to the outcome. We 
should, as many companies have 
already done, supplement and increase 
our electric railway service by using 
motor buses. This is a practical and 
proper thing to do, for better and more 
satisfactory service can be given a com- 
munity if the transportation business 
is operated as one co-ordinated whole 
than if split up into independent parts. 

We are not crying, “help the rail- 
ways,” but we do say without co-ordi- 
nation and helpful co-operation from 
the public and the authorities they 
cannot continue to exist except as mu- 
nicipal undertakings and only by in- 
creasing the general tax roll. To have 
public transportation cease means de- 
creased values not-only in real estate 
but decreased values in every other 
kind of property, public and private 
alike. The problem is one that cannot 
be solved by railway management 
alone. The public and its representa- 
tives must lend a helping hand or the 
industry in many localities is doomed. 
This is no “Red Riding Hood story.” 
It is a plain statement of the facts, 
and neither we nor the people whom 
we serve can ignore it. 

All people have been known to err, 
and all giants have had their weak 
spots. Perhaps ours has been in not 
knowing how to sell our service. Sell- 
ing of our service, whether it be trans- 
portation by electric car, gasoline bus, 
or taxicab, should have our constant 
and continuous attention. If our pa- 
trons want smoking compartments in 
our city service vehicles, let them have 
them. We give them such compart- 
ments in our interurban service, why 
therefore should we discriminate 
against the city service? 


If we desire to retain old patronage 
and at the same time encourage new 
traffic, we must see to it that our equip- 
ment is safe, clean, and inviting. 
Neglect of maintenance and infrequent 
use of the paint brush never made any 
company any money. 


IMPROVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It would be unfair to attribute all 
the blame for the falling off in traffic 
to the increased use of the private 
automobile and because of jitney and 
bus competition at the door of the pub- 
lic. Perhaps some of the blame rests 
within our own industry. That many 
managements have not kept pace with 
improvements, have not sold their serv- 
ice properly and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, have been indifferent tc 
public relations, may have something 
to do with this condition. It is true, 
and we might as well admit it. 


Taxation in this country, if 
it continues the way it has 
been going for the past ten 
years, will eat the life out 


of any-industry, and this 

means finally eating the 

heart out of the people 
themselves 


The nickel fare, except in a few 
cases, always was a mistake. Even in 
the old days before the war, when labor 
and materials cost half what they do 
today, it was not enough properly to 
operate, maintain, and keep in 100 per 
cent functioning condition a city trans- 
portation system. The industry itself 
was largely to blame for such: condi- 
tion, i.e., such rate of fare, for it sel- 
dom if ever asked for more. Our job, 
along with other things, for several 
years has been and still is the education 
of the public to thinking in terms of 
higher fares. Higher fares must be 
paid if the public is to get the service 
and if the company rendering it is to 
be justly and properly compensated. 

Some progress has been made in the 
design of lighter weight electric cars, 
and with two thoughts in mind—com- 
fort for the traveling public and, at 
the same time, economy in operation 
for the company. The car exhibits of 
the Grand Rapids Railway and the 
manufacturers, we think, will be inter- 
esting to you all. 

Likewise, progress has been made in 
the design and character of buses man- 
ufactured, as the exhibits very well 
show. The most important thing in the 
design and build of buses—passenger 
comfort excepted —is to make them 
light in weight yet at the same time 
strong and of long life, so that the 
principal item of operating cost—de- 
preciation or deterioration— may be 
reduced. This item of depreciation or 
replacement of worn-out units in bus 
operation—we ‘mean its overlookment 
—is the greatest curse of this new 
phase of our industry. Nearly all of 
the competitive bus lines, jitneys, or 


whatever they may be termed, give 
little heed or thought to this most 
important operating cost. When they 
do the low rates of fare in many places 
now in force cannot long continue. 

Perhaps the interurbans are suffer- 
ing from lack of patronage more than 
our city systems. Neverthless, there 
is every reason to believe that there is a 
way out for them. If there is, it is 
through improved service and control 
of competition. In the Middle West 
particularly, interurban managements 
are spending money and making effort 
to give better service so that they may 
re-establish their properties on a pay- 
ing basis. In many cases they will win. 
Certainly they will not prosper by let- 
ting their properties run down and 
by waiting for a miracle to restore 
their business. The freight and ex- 
press branch of the business has great 
possibilities, and it should be built up 
and co-ordinated along wise and pro- 
gressive lines. 

City transportation in many localities 
has a bright future in the United 
States. ‘Electric railway men can 
profit by that future if they will 
awaken to their opportunities, improve 
their service, and remember that they 
are not alone transportation men but 
salesmen as well and that they should 
conduct their business accordingly. 

The work of the council, as here- 
inbefore stated, has only just got under 
way. The council has a broad field 
in which to operate, and -the possibil- 
ities of reward for such work are too 
numerous to mention. 

This review of the situation may not 
be complete. It has not, however, 
glossed over any condition or situation, 
and it is my hope that the statements 
herein made may not cause you or the 
public which we serve to lose faith 
in the industry. Where men are work- 
ing as hard to improve their service 
as they are today in the electric rail- 
way industry, success is sure to ensue. 
The industry is not asleep. It is try- 
ing to,keep, in step with progress. Bet- 
ter equipment is being built by the 
manufacturers, better service is being 
provided by the companies, both by rail 
cars and buses, and the public is show- 
ing a greater willingness to work with 
and help us in solving our problems. 


Future Is HoPeFUL’ 


The demand for transportation by 
public carriers has existed since the 
beginning of the country. It exists - 
today and will exist tomorrow. As our 
communities grow the demand for pub- 
lic transportation of some sort wi'l also 
grow. Communities cannot build streets 
fast enough, and certainly they cannot 
pay for them fast enough, to furnish 
space for private motor cars for all 
riders. Nothing has been developed to 
date in aircraft that indicates it will 
play any great part in local transpor- 
tation. Is it not therefore fair to 
assume that electric cars and motor 
buses are going to be required for many 
years to come? I think it is, and if 
we keep on striving in our efforts to 
please, in our efforts to render service, 
in our efforts to get the people to 
understand and help, our difficulties, 
if not entirely washed away, will not 
rise up to engulf us. 
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There is every reason for believ- 
ing that the electric railway in- 
dustry is on the road to recovery. 


But to regain lost traffic the 
public must be educated to use 
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responding to the unerring influ- 

ence of economic law. The sun is 
rising on a new day perhaps, but one 
that should be just as pleasant as the 
‘former days, once we have adjusted 
ourselves to its new conditions and its 
new opportunities. 

We are slowly emerging from an era 
of political tinkering with street rail- 
ways. Political specialists, while dis- 
agreeing about everything else, have 
been able to find a common ground on 
one platform, which is well epitomized 
by the ill-fated Akron slogan—“a nickel 
or nothing.” Blissfully indifferent to 
changing conditions, increasing costs 
and the development of the motor 
vehicle, these human dodos have main- 
tained an unwavering faith in the 
power of municipal fiat. If the city 
ordinance is made to say that street 
cars can operate for 5 cents they re- 
gard the problem as solved. 

Old King Canute had much the same 
idea. He marched down to’the seashore 
one sunny morning, followed by the 
retinue of his court and a number of 
his subjects, to give a demonstration 
of his power as a monarch. When the 
stage was all set, he made a magnifi- 
cent gesture of authority and com- 
manded the waves to recede. It has 
been said that it is given unto every 
man once to make a consummate ass of 
himself. King Canute measured up to 
the full limits of his opportunity. At 
that he displayed more wisdom than 
some of his modern imitators, for when 
he returned to the palace he sorrow- 
-fully admonished his subjects never 
thereafter to attempt to interfere with 
the laws of nature. The Akron, Sagi- 
naw, Des Moines, Seattle, Detroit and 
numerous other street railway debacles 
furnish emphatic evidence that political 
demagogues are slower to learn than 
King Canute. To these perspiring 
gentry every street ear looks like a 
political band wagon. Compared with 
some of their proposals, Canute’s com- 
mand was a sage, sensible suggestion. 


G resvon railway transportation is 


*Abstract of an address at the annual 
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electric railway service 


There is a place for the street car. 
For the moment we do not know just 
where that place is or how large it is 
to be, but as the use of the automobile 
is rapidly reaching the point of satura- 
tion the relative importance of the 
street car is more easily measured. 

There are sixteen or eighteen million 
motor vehicles in the United States. 
Some one has figured out that if all 
these motor vehicles were placed in a 
column fifteen abreast, the line would 
extend from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. The automobile is here to stay. 
But the prediction that Old Dobbin 
would have to go is now being qualified. 
A use for the horse still exists. For 
short-haul deliveries in congested areas 
he can be utilized to better advantage 
than the auto truck. And the tractor 
is not to supplant him on the farm. 
Buses for long-haul transportation 
have not as yet justified themselves, al- 
though there are hundreds of hardy 
and hopeful souls who are willing to 
continue the experiments. If they can- 
not succeed under present very favor- 
able conditions they cannot hope to do 
so once they are subjected to the eco- 
nomic test that comes sooner or later 
to al enterprises. Manifestly, the 
whole transportation problem is in an 
experimental stage, awaiting the final 
adjustments made necessary by the 
advent of the motor vehicle. Present 
conditions indicate that we may be on 
the eve of another step in the readjust- 
ment, forced by the infirmities of the 
automobile itself. It is estimated that 
there are 13,000 to 14,000 automobiles 
in my home city of Lincoln. When 
these cars are scattered about the city 
they do not constitute much of a prob- 
lem, but when 10,000 of them try to 
get into our main street at the same 
time, as it seems they frequently do, 
they become a menace to life, property 
and the orderly conduct of business. 

Hon. George W. Anderson, a former 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and at present Judge of 
the United’ States Court of Appeals 
for Massachusetts, has recently com- 
mented on the disposition of the auto- 
mobile, like the camel of old, to crowd 
its owner out of the tent. He says: 
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“The motor car, moving or parked, 
is an extravagant consumer of street 
space. Exact figures are not available, 
but compare the street area, lateral and 
longitudinal, taken by our business or 
shopping population moving in or out 
of a city in automobiles, with the street 
space required by the same number rid- 
ing in steam or trolley cars. Ten to 
one is not a reckless estimate.” 

Speaking of passengers he says: “In 
1923 these trolley riders paid in taxes 
almost 4 cent for each ride. They 
ought to be subsidized, not taxed, be- 
cause they are not using their propor- 
tionate share of the street space. 

“This tremendous demand for more 
street room has compelled numerous 
and expensive street widenings—impos- 
ing a heavy burden on the general tax- 
payers, of which the railroads and trol- 
ley companies are among the very 
largest.” 

The traffic problem is country-wide, 
because the automobile is everywhere. 
Sheer necessity will compel a more re- 
strained use of the automobile. When 
it does, the street car will return to a 
measure of its former popularity. For 
the movement of large numbers of 
people into, through and out of con- 
gested areas at low cost it has no equal. 
Like Old Dobbin, however, it has tem- 
porarily been overshadowed. In addi- 
tion to having been made the prey of 
designing politicians it has lost coun- 
tenance with the general public through 
no fault of its own, but because its 
flashy and luxurious competitor has 
made a more romantic appeal to the 
public mind. 


MOpERN VISWPOINT NECESSARY 


It is at this point that the recovery 
of the street railway industry begins. 
What suggestions I may make for im- 
provement spring from a whole-hearted 
desire to assist, if possible, in restoring 
a languishing agency of public service 
that, in my humble opinion, still has 
capacity for contributing to the well- 
being and prosperity of hundreds of 
thousands of people. First and fore- 
most, you men in the industry, if you 
have not already done so, will have to 
readjust your viewpoint. This is es- 
sential, because the public viewpoint 
has undergone a transformation. The 
rider who in the old days enjoyed his 
trip on the street car because he knew 
of no better method of transportation, 
or who rode whether he liked it or not 
because there was no other way, has 
become independent and critical. With 
the. luxury afforded by even an occa- 
sional ride in a rubber-tired, soft-cush- 
ioned, speedily-moving automobile he 
has grown contemptuous toward the 
service you provide and its infirmities 
have been exaggerated much beyond 
their just deserts. 

Old methods, therefore, will neces- 
sarily have to be discarded with old 
conditions. Rate increases are at times 
imperative, but relief from that source 
will fall short of expectations unless 
you can convince your patrons that, 
whatever the fare, it is worth as much 
to ride in a street car as in a bus or 
automobile. Or perhaps, to put it in 
another way, to convince them that it is 
cheaper to use the street car. So far 
as that remedy is concerned it is a job 
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of salesmanship—the task of giving the 
public a new and more wholesome view- 
point. A time-tried and valuable com- 
modity must be put up in a new and 
attractive package. Now that the in- 
evitable reaction from the misuse of the 
automobile has commenced, the street 
railways must be ready to take advan- 
tage of it. 

In his sympathetic and informative 
article in a recent number of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Chester T. Crow- 
ell repeats the reminiscence of a vet- 
eran operator to the effect that in the 
old days the “companies didn’t know 
whether they were public utilities or in 
the entertainment business” and that 
“the entertainment feature was so im- 
portant that beautiful cars were 
‘ordered, mahogany, maple, shiny brass 
and nickel, little mirrors, and all that 
sort of thing. You'll find those cars 
down.in South America now.” 

I wonder if we ought not to bring 
those cars back from South America? 
In a commendable effort for low cost of 
operation and high efficiency too much 
of beauty and comfort has been sacri- 
ficed. One of the daily papers in my 
town, speaking editorially of the slump 
in street car traffic in a neighboring 
city, remarks that “the real trouble 
with old-fashioned forms of transporta- 
tion is that they are o'd fashioned. The 
electric street car, with its grinding 
wheels, rattling windows and hard 
seats, has been made unpopular by the 
speed and soft luxury of the automo- 
bile.” I don’t know what you can do 
about that, but I do know that your 
ear designers and equipment experts 
should be thinking about it to the end 
that every improvement, consistent 
with economical construction and oper- 
ation, should be developed. Helpful 
lessons in that respect might be taken 
from your enemy the automobile manu- 
facturer. 

One-man cars are no longer an ex- 
periment. Without them some of our 
companies would already have sur- 
rendered the field to their competitors. 
Perhaps they can be further perfected. 
Without doubt their field of usefulness 
can be enlarged. Their mechanical de- 
velopment and quick adaptation to serv- 
ice is a compliment to the industry in 
meeting changed conditions. No opera- 
tor should permit his reverence for the 
old days to rob him of their proved 
economics. 

If there is a place for the motor bus 
in city transportation—and I believe 
there is—that place is alongside the 
street car and as an integral part of 
the system’s equipment. Just as his- 
tory has demonstrated the waste in du- 
plication of electric railways in the 
same city, it has already pretty well 
proved the futility of destructive com- 
petition between street cars and buses. 
They are supplemental to each other. 
The finding of its place in city trans- 
portation is your responsibility. 

The most important factor in the re- 
turn to the stability: and prosperity 
you covet is probably the human ele- 
ment. Every industry, of course, is 
dependent upon the human factor, but 
the street railway is conspicuous in this 
respect. With the advent of motor 
vehicle competition the necessity for 
right public relations becomes impera- 


tive and paramount. And right here 
let me say, sound public relations and 
propaganda are not synonymous. That 
accord between management, employees 
and public so essential to the common 
welfare is not a matter of newspaper 
advertising and brass band publicity. 
Without sincerity, without a genuine 
desire for public confidence, efforts to- 
ward placating either employees or 
patrons will be instantly detected for 
what they are—mere camouflage to 
conceal selfish motives. 

With every employee a part of the 
institution the task of making friends 
with the public is half done. . Per- 
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sonal contact is a tremendous factor 
for good or ill. A company handling a 
hundred thousand passengers in a day 
has a hundred thousand. opportunities 
for making friends or losing them. 
Fair dealing, courtesy and. good will 
disarm suspicion and open the door to 
the-respect and confidence of your - 
patrons. And perhaps this is as good 
a place as any for me to say that there 
should be the most complete co-opera- 
tion between the companies and the 
regulatory bodies. The resort by either 
to the formalities of the law should 
only be taken when there is no other 
alternative. 


Federal Tax Policy’ 


By Hon. Frank W. Mondell 
Washington, D. C. } 


Great reform is desirable 
in local and federal taxa- 
tion. The present federal 
income tax is encouraging 


investment in tax-exempt 
securities, and the present 
federal estate tax also dis- 
courages investment in in- 
dustrial enterprises 


[cee association and its Advisory 
Council are the logical outgrowth 
of the increasing appreciation of 

the value of associated effort. That it 
has been and wi!l be tremendously help- 
ful and useful not: only to those who 
compose the association but to those 
who own and operate the properties 
represented and those who are served 
by these properties, as well as the pub- 
lic at large, there can be no doubt. 


PROGRESS BRINGS CHANGES 


Progress brings changes, and in no 
field have the changes been more active, 
striking and revolutionary than in the 
field of transportation. I well remem- 
ber a time in the ’80s of the last cen- 
tury when the addition of 5,000 miles 
per annum of steam railway trackage 
seemed to have become the fixed and 
stable habit of American development. 
We have seen years since when the in- 
creased mileage fell below 1 per cent 
of that sum, but of late we have been 
adding about 5,000 miles per annum to 
our mileage of improved highways for 
the use of automobiles and motor buses. 
The years between the decline in rail- 
way extension and the rise of the auto- 
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mobile and the motor. bus were the 
years of the greatest development of 
the transportation facilities your asso- 
ciation represents. 

I am confident that eventually people 
will realize that up-to-date transporta- 
tion service cannot be furnished at the 
price at which poor or indifferent serv- , 
ice was furnished when the purchasing 
power of the nimble nickel was much 
greater than it is today, but the process 
of education has been slow and tedious. 

By no means the least of the trouble- 
some situations immediately confront- 
ing you arises out of the universal and 
persistent human disposition to patron- 
ize a novelty. We are all inheritors of 
the trait which urges the trial of any 
new things at least once, and experi- 
mental trials sometimes develop bad 
habits. _I am a daily witness of the 
generous patronage of jerky and fre- 
quently very ill-sme'ling buses parallel 
to a fine, well operated and equipped 
electric line, whose charges are 25 per 
cent less and whose long-distance serv- 
ice and transfer privileges are entirely 
unknown to the bus line. These are 
matters that will eventually right them- 
selves, for in the long run the best 
service at a fair price will be utilized, 
but in the meantime it is trying on the 
management of the electric line. 

[The latter part of the speaker’s 
paper dealt with the question of taxes. 
He reviewed the federal income tax 
situation from its inception in 1913, 
and pointed out the impossibility for 
men of great wealth to invest in tax- 
able bonds yielding 8 per cent when 
4% per cent tax-exempt securities could 
be had. “And this situation grows 
steadily worse so long as the present 
federal tax rates remain upon the 
statute books.” 

Mr. Mondell spoke briefly on the 
question of estate taxes, saying, in 
part: “No man who has proper regard 
for his family, his heirs and his busi- 
ness will keep his fortune. subject. to 
rates in investments and enterprises 
which cannot be quickly converted into 
cash without sacrifice.”—Eb.] 
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Planning Transportation 


in City Development 


C, E. Smith 


RANSPORTATION men are in- 
terested in the city of today and 

‘of the quite similar city in the 
reasonably near future, but they may 
help to mo!'d the city of the future so 
as to avoid as far as practicable the 
unfortunate conditions that plague us 
today. 

The future of street and electric rail- 
ways generally depends to a large ex- 
tent on scientific planning. By means 
of such planning, it will be possible to 
get rid of unnecessary mileage of 
tracks, to improve the service on the 
remaining tracks, to improve the en- 
vironment so as to increase the speed 
and safety of operation, and to decrease 
operating and investment costs to the 
minimum. 

There is a popular idea that the 
street car should be eliminated in favor 
of other traffic and that it should be 
superseded by other means of transit. 
This idea can easily be proved to be 
fallacious. 

Electric cars are carrying passen- 
gers at speeds ranging from 4 to 40 
m.p.h., the different speeds being due 
in large measure to the environment, 
different relations between the tracks 
and other lines of traffic. The intoler- 
-ably slow speeds may be raised by intel- 
ligent and persistent planning. 

The failure of old-established electric 
railway lines to serve the public com- 
pletely has led to the development of 
other and competitive agencies of trans- 
portation. A good deal of this might 
have been avoided in the past and can 
’ be minimized in future by intelligent 
planning. 


SPREADING OUT oF CITIES 


The necessity for planning transpor- 
tation in city development is further 
indicated by the rapid spreading out of 
cities, due to the use of the automobile, 
which is bringing about a lighter den- 
sity of population and consequently less 
riding per route-mile in the now densely 
populated districts. 

As cities grow and spread, the dis- 
tance from the center of the main busi- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the an- 
nual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Association, Atlantic: City, N. Js.; 
Oct, 5-9, 1925. 


By C. E. Smith 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


| Transportation is an essential 
feature of city planning, but has 
been too often disregarded. The 
interests of the public demand 
favorable conditions for electric 

railway operation 


ness district to the center of the resi- 
dential areas increases. 

In cities having a population of 
200,000 the distance from the center 
of the business district to the center 
of population in the past has been 
about 1 mile. With a population of 
600,000 the distance is about 3 miles. 
With a population of 1,000,000, the 
distance is about 4 miles. With a pop- 
ulation of 1,500,000 the distance will 
be about 5 miles. 

The increasing distance over which 
transportation must be furnished would 
not be serious provided the density of 
population continued, because the nor- 
mal riding in districts of the same den- 
sity would go far to offset the increase 
in total distance. But as the radius 


increases, the area to be served in- 
creases as the square of the distance. 
As the population does not increase 
as fast as the area, the density de- 
creases, and transportation lines must 
get along with less riding. 

The growth of St. Louis offers a good 
opportunity to study this tendency to- 
ward less density. From a density of 
about 30 per acre with a population of 
300,000 in 1875, the metropolitan area 
has spread out to a density of fifteen 
per acre with a population of 1,000,000, 
and will continue to decrease as the 
area increases faster than the popula- 
tion. 

Transportation to the thinly settled 
outer areas will have to be furnished by 
numerous medium-sized, one-man buses, 
which will concentrate passengers at 
and distribute them from the ends of 
electric car lines which will furnish fre- 
quent fast service within the more 
densely settled districts. In order that 
service on these lines may not consume 
too much time on the long distances 
that will be involved, they will have to 
be planned as fast lines and cars will 
have to be run express over certain 
portions, local service being supplied by 
buses, as is already the practice in some 
cities. 

PERCENTAGE CARRIED BY DIFFERENT 

AGENCIES 


The distribution of passengers carried 
in and out of the congested business 
centers among electric cars and other 
agencies of transportation is different 
at different times of day and in dif- 
ferent cities, as evidenced by statistics 
from one after another. A recent count 
of St. Louis, which is believed to be 
typical of other cities of its size, is 
tabulated in this paper. These figures 


SUMMARY OF TRAFFIC COUNT IN AND OUT OF BUSINESS DISTRICT, ST. LOUIS, MO., 1925 


ENTIRE BUSINESS Day (7 A.M, 


to 6 P.M. BoTH IN AND OuT) 


—— Vehicles ——Y —— Passengers —— Passengers 

Per Cent Per Cent per 
Number of Total Number of Total Vehicle 

9,645 9.6 308,779 62.8 32.1 
87,700 87.3 142,759 29.0 1.6 
1,976 2.0 36,233 7.4 18.3 
1,208 Ls2 3,913 0.8 32 
100,529 100.0 491,684 100.0 4.9 
EVERY Ded | (ears 50,893 1.3 
[S866] 0" Gaeta BE OAC REN lene yi! 


Non-Rusu Hours (10 a.M. To 4 P.M.) AVERAGE PER Hour BotH IN AND OUT 


-—— Vehicles ——Y~ -—— Passengers——. _ Passengers 

Per Cent Per Cent per 
Number of Total Number of Total Vehicle 
ELEC EACALS IGOR OOM Dae di cis g caves Be a aiele 598 7.6 16,863 55e2 28.2 
Private automobiles... .'.............4 7,102 89.5 11,170 36.6 1.6 
SEIN GEE G6 AOE ROD GRADER ee en - 161 nO 2,329 7.6 14.5 
RIBEVECOIOATS Sone aera aces Seed tS ates, oe 4 68 0.9 173 0.6 2.5 
WotaleeeeG heist ccc. a 7,929 100.0 30,535 100.0 3.8 
Commercial vehicles............. 3,637 : A890 2 Meat UNS 
MGUY, sth eligible WIE566, eye teehee 35,425 ey 
MaxiIMuM Hour (P.M. PEAK) Lravine District (ONE Way ONLY) 

—— Vehicles ——~ -—— Passengers —\ Passengers 

Per Cent Per Cent per 
Number of Total Number of Total Vehicle 

DSETeGH ORTH ene iter y sa ssn ce Scie a tee 868 8.4 62,332 72.4 71.8 
Private aubomopiles. 0. pce ee 9,291 89.3 17,601 20.4 129 
DISCS PRE MN MeMENT eeahs art or us: Feige, age]ebere 123 Wad 5,557 6.5 45.2 
BemuicCOlgnne erberaiirt aso ais cieyeitete eer sigh 117 11 634 0.7 5.4 
Ait OW on nod oop SS a 10,399 100.0 86,124 100.0 8.3 
Commercial vehicles. “.....2...-5000--55 D224 5 Sy Miah Cy (er eee ay 133 
Total 13) 2 eee BIFO08 eR Sh 6.8 


* Service cars are the 25-cent jitneys. 
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prove that other agencies are taking 
away from the electric cars a greater 
percentage of passengers during the 
non-rush hours than during the rush 
hours. In other words, they lose most 
business at times when they have ample 
capacity to carry it and to furnish a 
seat for every passenger. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that pay storage space is available 
close to the congested district for 10,000 
automobiles in modern garages and 
open lots, but is used by only 6,000 auto- 
mobiles per day, but while such a large 
part of this storage capacity is unused, 
2,000 cars are parked at all times be- 
between 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. in 48 city 
blocks (100 acres),*the congested dis- 
trict where parking is permitted for 
one hour and 6,000 cars are parked just 
outside where all-day parking is per- 
mitted, with the result that street cars 
are slowed down getting through the 
streets crowded with cars parked all 
day. 

BUILDING HEIGHTS 


Planning transportation requires con- 
sideration of building heights. Is it 
better to permit building heights to go 
to any limit, as in New York, Chicago 
and most other large cities, or to re- 
strict the height as has been done in 
Boston for 25 years? 

Boston’s law has caused the business 
district to spread over a large area, but 
there is nothing in the Boston situation 
that would indicate that the restriction 
of building heights has ameliorated the 
traffic congestion there. 

To minimize the amount of expensive 
rapid transit construction in large cities 
it would not seem illogical to keep the 
congested districts small and to con- 
centrate the business and improvements 
there. : 

Decentralization has been suggested 
by many as one permanent solution of 
the traffic problem; but there is no in- 
dication that it will materially decrease 
the importance and expansion of the 
main business center where most of the 
congestion troubles are. Rather it ap- 
pears that each additional outlying dis- 
trict creates new centers of congestion 
and new problems which might well cost 
more to solve over several districts than 
if more intensive remedies be applied to 
a centralized area. There is no doubt. 
in my mind that decentralization will 
result in increasing the amount of auto- 
mobile traffic between the various cen- 
ters while at the same time street car 
travel might also be increased cor- 
respondingly. 

Traffic conditions in the congested 
centers can be relieved by moving out of 
them certain lines of business or trades 
that can be transacted as well or better 
elsewhere. Thus the writer recently 
recommended, after a careful survey, 
that the fruit and produce merchants 
be moved from the most congested part 
of the retail district of New Orleans 
to a much more preferable location 2 
miles away. Similar results are being 
realized at Chicago in the movement 
of that business out of the congested 
Water Street distrcit. 


SPEED OF ELECTRIC CARS 


Until the advent of the automobile 
the street car was the fastest means of 
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transportation for general use in cities 
without rapid transit facilities, and it 
is stil and will continue the preferred 
vehicle for mass transportation, prop- 
erly co-ordinated with bus service as 
may be expedient. But people are less 


‘tolerant of slow motion than ever before 


and the average of 10 miles per hour 
made by city street cars no longer seems 
attractive. The automobile is responsi- 
ble for this speed mania. 

In cities electric car speeds vary 
from approximately 25 m.p.h. by the 
express trains in the New York subways 
down to 4 m.p.h. on the street surface 
in congested business districts. 

The speed in central business dis- 
tricts of the large cities, where traffic 
in sufficiently dense to support the in- 
vestment in underground construction, 
may be raised somewhat by running the 
street cars in subways. But the speed 
of street cars operated underground in 
Boston subways is less than 15 m.p.h. 
This rate of speed is attained by many 
street railway lines operating on the 
surface where the tracks are separated 
from the remainder of the roadway by 
being placed in reservations so that it 
is impossible for vehicles to operate 
over them. W 

Cars may be operated in reserve 
strips at the center of streets having 
a minimum width of 100 ft., although 
120 ft. is better, as the roadways along- 
side the street car reserve in 100-ft. 
streets are not quite wide enough to 
permit adequate loading platforms and 
a free flow of other traffic, especially if 
the street be used for commercial pur- 
poses. Although there may be but few 
streets of such width available, many 
cities are now planning, and other cities 
should plan for them. At busy inter- 
sections it is not a difficult problem to 
separate the grades of car tracks on 
reservations from intersecting traffic. 


EXPRESS SERVICE CAN BE GIVEN 
ON RESERVATIONS 


On streets of sufficient width where 
car tracks are located in reservations, 
and where the density of traffic is suffi- 
cient, express cars may be operated and 
the local service rendered by buses 
interchanging with the street cars at 
important intersections. Very little 
has been done to provide wide streets 
for street car traffic and still less to 
provide track reservations. 

The present method of opening up 
new territory by sub-division without 
any major streets of adequate width 
and later widening them after they are 
lined with improvements is costly and 
foolish and should be changed in future 
by proper planning. Co-operation of 
property owners can be secured when 
they are sold the idea that the earliest 
and best transportation may be ex- 
pected in those streets that are pre- 
pared in advance for them. ~ 

As electric car riders constitute not 
less than 75 per cent of the traveling 
public, there is every reason why at 


least one-third the roadway strip should - 


be assigned exclusively to them 
wherever streets are wide enough. 

In order to promote speed of street 
cars, all other traffic should be: com- 


’ pelled to stop before entering streets 
having tracks, so that motormen may. 


run without being constantly on guard 
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and slowing down for crossing traffie. 

Sufficient information is already 
available to indicate that, except in 
unusual cases, the bus cannot be looked 
to for faster service than the electric 
car, merely different, and to some 
preferable, service. Buses in St. Louis 
and Chicago make 9 to 9.5 m.p.h., 
street cars 10 to 11 miles. 

Where buses are operated in citywide 
service in competition with electric cars, 
their headway is usually greater, and 
by reason of not accepting standing 
passengers many prospective passengers 
are passed up. Counting waiting time, 
the time showing, as determined by 
numerous observations, is more decid- 
edly against the buses ‘than indicated 
by the speed quoted above. 

But where buses are used to provide a 
distinctly different class of service, such 
as parlor car, expedited express service, 
providing a seat for every passenger, or 
other real or imaginary improvements 
over electric car service, the service 
should be so planned as to be self-sup- 
porting, and, to the greatest extent, 
practicably interchangeable by trans- 
fers with the electric railway service. 

If operated as an arm of electric car 
service and not made self-supporting, 


‘the car rider will be called upon to pay 


not only the increased cost falling on 
him due to the deflection of traffic to 
buses but also to pay part of the cost 
of carrying the bus passengers. St. 
Louis is. practically in that fix now. 


The buses, in competition with the ~ 


electric railway company, operate radial 
and cross-town lines at a 10-cent fare. 

In 1924 they took 5 per cent of the 
revenue passengers from the street car 
company. In 1925 they will deflect 10 
per cent, which will ultimately neces- 
sitate an increase in street car fare. 
On the other hand, the bus company is 
barely making expenses. 

It is axiomatic that: duplication in 
transportation facilities and service is 
wasteful and that transportation may 
be furnished better and cheaper by a 
single transportation agency than by 
more than one, especially where com- 
peitition and duplication are involved. 
But if there be a single transportation 
agency, it should plan to perform satis- 
factorily all the transportation that is 
needed of the classes desired by its 
patrons at the lowest cost. 


City PLANNING 


City planning is a recognized branch 
of all modern city government. Every 
city large enough to have a street rail- 
way system should have a city plan, the 
foundation of which, from a traffic 
standpoint, should be a major street 
plan. As the great majority of the 
people depend upon street cars for their 
transportation, the relation of the 
street car system to the city plan 
vitally affects the mass of the popula- 
tion. This interest should be represented 
by the street railway company’s officials 
taking a keen and continuing interest 
in the planning as it affects street car 
service and traffic control. 

I believe that by intelligent planning 
the normal rate of increase in street 
car travel will be resumed and that the 
people will thus realize their most 
cherished desire for better service and 
lower fares. 
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Work of National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety’ 


A. B. Barber 


cording to the statistics, is re- 

sponsible for more fatal accidents 
in this country every year than any 
other single cause. 
20,000 fatalities, serious injury to 
nearly 500,000 and a property loss of 
nearly $500,000,000, not to mention an 
estimated $2,000,000,000 annual loss 
due to traffic congestion, makes such a 
staggering total that the American 
public is properly aroused to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

I believe that the traffic problem is 
just now in its worst stages, and that 
an adjustment to the new conditions 
resulting. from motor transportation 
is likely to come more quickly than is 
generally anticipated. There are sev- 
eral indications that an improvement 
may be looked for in the near future. 
In the first place the general attention 
to the subject is encouraging. The 
well-known work of the electric rail- 
ways in reducing their accident rec- 
ords affords an assurance that the at- 
tention which is being given to the 
general street and highway safety 
problem will be productive of results. 
I find from the records of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that fa- 
talities to passenger and passenger 
train service employees on the steam 
railroads have been reduced to less 
than 40 per cent what they were dur- 
ing the peak period about-1905. In 
other words, taking into account the 
increase in passenger travel, this acci- 
dent ratio has been reduced to one- 
fourth of what it was. i 


G corse and highway traffic, ac- 


LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN FATALITIES 
WITH DIFFERENT VEHICLES 


From the statistics given by your 
committee on accident prevention for 
1922-23, and using some rough esti- 
mates, I find that there is probably 
little difference in the number of fa- 
talities per passenger-mile as between 
electric railways, steam railways and 
automobile travel. This takes into ac- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
annual convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 5-9, 1925. 


A total of nearly ' 


By A. B. Barber 


Director National Conference on Street and 


Highway Safety, Washingv.on, D. C. 


Several committees have been 
formed to consider various prob- 
lems which are incident to the 


phenomenal growth of vehicular 
traffic and its attendant accident 
record 


count not only accidents to passengers 
but also to employees and other per- 
sons on the tracks, rights-of-way or 
grade crossings. It is of great impor- 
tance that a large percentage of the 
accidents, not only in the records of 
motor travel but also in the totals 
charged against the railways, is due 
to a small proportion of reckless and 
incompetent automobile drivers. 

Along with the development of bus 
transportation is arising a new prob- 
lem in public safety. This is a 
problem which is doubtless similar in 
many respects to those with which the 
electric railways have so successfully 
coped in developing safety and relia- 
bility of street car transportation. The 
public will, I am sure, look with satis- 
faction on the adoption of thorough- 
going measures for the selection of 
well qualified and reliable men as chauf- 
feurs of buses and their training in a 
way commensurate with the respon- 
sibilities of their positions. 


BETTER ORGANIZATION FOR HANDLING 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


A second encouraging indication is 
that every year shows some improve- 
ment in organization for handling the 
traffic problem in some of the states 
and communities. Unless the power 
of public authority is properly brought 
to bear on this problem little can be 
accomplished. Upon the legislative 
bodies and administrative officers— 
trafic court. judges, police officials, 
state highway commissioners, and mo- 
tor vehicle administrators—rests the 
burden of responsibility. Nothing 
should be done which will in any way 
detract from the sense of responsi- 
bility of these officials. 

Those of you who were present at 
the first meeting of the Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety at 
Washington on Dec. 15-16 last will re- 
member how clearly Secretary Hoover 
emphasized this point and defined the 
purpose of that conference as one of 
crystallization of the best opinion as 
to measures for improving our traffic 
situation and stimulation of the vari- 
ous groups, official and unofficial, which 
have been participating in the con- 


ference. This conference laid before 
the country a fairly complete program, 
in the form of principles recommended 
for adoption by the legislative bodies, 
by the administrative and regulatory 
authorities, and by the various com- 
munities co-operating in the move- 
ment. This program was based on the 
reports of eight committees dealing 
with as many different phases of the 
problem. 


A.E.R.A. ACTIVE 


During the year that has intervened 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation and the traction companies -in 
many different parts of the country 
have played a leading part in further- 
ing the adoption of the principles 
developed by the national conference. 
Local conferences as well as the na- 
tional conference have leaned heavily 
on the knowledge and assistance of 
your representatives. The publicity 
campaign in the interest of accident 
reduction has been greatly aided 
through the system of placards devoted 
to this purpose in the street car adver- 
tising space. 

The Washington conference of last 
December unanimously requested Sec- 
retary Hoover to call another similar 
conference next winter. Control of 
the conference affairs in the interven- 
ing period was intrusted to a steering 
and public relations committee, includ- 
ing representatives of the American 
Electric Railway Association. At a 
meeting held in February this joint 
committee decided that additional work 
would ‘be required during the present 
year on four subjects, namely, (a) 
Uniformity of Laws and Regulations, 
(b) Enforcement, (c) Causes of Acci- 
dents, and (d) Metropolitan Traffic 
Facilities. Secretary Hoover was re- 
quested to appoint new committees to 
report on these subjects and the sta- 
tistics and public relations committees 
were requested to continue work along 
the same lines as last year. These 
committees now have their work well 
in hand and will report at the second 
conference to be held in Washington 
next December or early in the new 
year. 

Just a word as to the objectives 
toward which the work of all these 
committees is being directed. Such 
objectives as legislation, enforcement, 
education and the provision of adequate 
traffic facilities can only be reached 
through the enlistment of public 
opinion in the various states and com- 
munities. During the past year a 
great deal has been accomplished. Lo- 
cal, regional and in some cases state- 
wide conferences have been held. 
With a more definite program, there 
will be need for more extensive efforts 
along these lines in the future. 

An additional measure for stimulat- 
ing safety activities is under consider- 
ation by a statistics committee, of 
whieh W. M. Steuart, Chief of the 
Bureau of Census, is chairman. This 
consists of a system of index numbers 
for rating the various cities and towns 
throughout the country. There is some 
question as to whether such a rating 
system is practicable with the sta- 
tistics now available, but I have no 
doubt that some way will be worked 
out to develop the basis for such a 
system of competitive rating. 
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Congestion, Traffic Control 
and Rapid Transit’ 


D. W. Pontius 


RAFFIC congestion is a_ real 
problem, one that is being per- 
sistently studied by many minds. 
It is still unsolved and never will be 
entirely solved in this rapidly growing 
country. Many individuals, merchants 
and organizations of merchants, be- 
cause of their own personal interests, 
are not ready to contribute unselfishly 
to the well-being of the mass, and in 
many cases really believe that in con- 
gestion they derive a profit, when in 
reality the reverse is the case. 

Los Angeles has one of the most 
difficult traffic congestion conditions of 
any city in the United States. The 
problem is greatly complicated by the 
unbelievable number of automobiles. 
The total registration of automobiles 
is at present 500,000. This means that 
there is one automobile for every 2% 
persons in a city of 1,110,000 persons. 
Since the families in Los Angeles aver- 
age 3% persons, there is more than one 
automobile for each family. In no 
other city in the world does this ratio 
of automobiles to population exist. The 
type of highway construction and cli- 
matic conditions make the use factor of 
automobiles extremely high. It is esti- 
mated conservatively that the automo- 
biles of the metropolitan area pile up 
a daily average of 5,000,000 car-miles, 
which totals about 7,500,000 automobile 
passenger-miles each 24 hours. 

A check showed 333,900 vehicles per 
day entering the central traffic district, 
an area in the business district approx- 
imately 1 mile square. This great mass 
of vehicular traffic moving through the 
narrow downtown streets throws a 
severe burden upon all forms of street 
transportation. Congestion, however, 
is not localized in the downtown dis- 
trict. A recent survey indicated that 
the most heavily. traveled intersection 
was 2 miles removed from the center of 
the city, at a point where two impor- 
tant arteries cross. In 1924 congestion 
and accidents threatened to bring about 
an almost intolerable situation. As a 
result, the Los Angeles Traffic Commis- 
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Both vehicular and pedestrian 
movements are regulated in Los 
Angeles, which has resulted in 
marked reduction in accidents 
and general speeding up of all 


By D. W. Pontius 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Pacific Electric Railway 


traffic 


sion employed Dr. Miller McClintock, a 
traffic engineer and formerly a profes- 
sor at Harvard. In conjunction with 
the traffic commission, he redesigned 
the entire system of street traffic con- 
trol, including control of pedestrians. 

This system was put in effect on Jan. 
24, 1925, and has had a phenomenal 
effect. The total traffic accidents for 
the first six months of 1924 were 1,856; 
the first six months of 1925 showed a 
reduction to 1,192 in number of acci- 
dents. Traffic fatalities were reduced 
in the same period from 118 in 1924 to 
82 in 1925. This reduction in traffic 
accidents has been accompanied by a 
very substantial increase in the rapidity 


Movement is assisted by supervision 
by traffic officers during congested 
hours. Control of pedestrians, when 
the ordinance was first made ef- 
fective, was resented by a part of the 
public. After a week it became a funny 
matter and a form of amusement when 
great numbers’ of people stood on the 
corners and watched the policemen 
whistle pedestrians back to the side- 
walk, which was embarrassing to the 
persons ordered back as it created a 
laugh. Within another week, how- 
ever, the public accepted the pedestrian 
control and took to it as a duck takes 
to water. It is acknowledged by all 
that it is a protection to life and limb 
to every pedestrian on the street. 

No parking on certain streets in Los 
Angeles has been tried, but abandoned 
excepting in a very few cases, because 
of pressure brought to bear by business 
associations. One-way traffic movement 
upon streets within the congested area 
has never been brought to pass because 
of failure to agree among the merchants 
as to the direction in which traffic 
should flow upon a given street. To 
create the thought among business men 
that elimination of parking would not 
effect volume of customers and sales 
proved to be a hopeless task. This in 
spite of the fact that the percentage of 
customers arriving at the stores by. 
private automobile is relatively small 
as compared to those arriving by street. 
ear. In a recent check made of all 
traffic crossing the streets bounding the 
congested or metropolitan district be- 
tween the hours of 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
on a normal week day, shows that the 
automobile played rather a minor part 
in the delivery of passengers in the 
metropolitan district. These figures 
were as follows: 


COUNT OF STREET CARS, PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Figueroa Los Angeles Temple and Pico Total 

io Street Street Market Street Count 

Street; Cars jmacviatteners erases NN Fret 4,440 7,231 4,685 4,285 20,641 
Passenger automobiles................. 92,047 64,370 41,584 63,946 261,974 
Commercial vehicles...... Oey a 14,272 21,825 6,701 9,500 51,298 
110,759 92,426 52,790 77,731 333,913 


——— 


PASSENGERS IN STREET CARS COMPARED TO PASSENGERS IN AUTOMOBILES 


Total 
Vehicles 

Street carssmepiatrtrnere ciel ieaate sw. vias 20,641 
Passenger automobiles................ 261,974 
Commercial:vehiclesiae te. 02- 6-8. 51,298 
333,913 


Per. Total Per Average per 
Cent Passengers Cent Vehicle 
6.2 741,124 61.3 35.9 
78.4 393,322 32.5 1.5 
15.4 74,252 6.2 1.4 
100.0 1,208,698 100.0 


of traffic movement on the downtown 
streets. Fifty per cent more vehicles 
can now move through the intersections 
than under the former regulation. 
Street cars pass through the congested 
district in two-thirds of the time that 
was required before this regulation was 
made effective. It has made a substan- 
tial reduction in the amount of inter- 
ference of automobiles with street car 
movements. 

One of the most outstanding inci- 
dents of the new traffic regulations is 
the comprehensive control and syn- 
chronization of pedestrian movements. 
Jay-walking, or crossing at other places 
than at intersections, is strictly pro- 
hibited. Pedestrians at the intersections 
may cross only when the automatic 
signal control is in their direction. 


These figures show that 6.2 per cent 
of the vehicles, the street cars, accom- 
modated 61.3 per cent of the passen- 
gers carried, while 78.4 per cent of the 
vehicles wére passenger automobiles 
and accommodated only 32.5 per cent of 
the passengers. It would have re- 
quired 11,000 additional street car 
movements to accommodate all of the 
passengers carried by automobiles, 
whereas it would have required approx- 
imately 494,000 additional passenger 
automobiles to accommodate the pas- 
sengers carried by street cars. Buses 
are not operated in the metropolitan 
or congested district of Los Angeles, 
It is acknowledged by traffic experts 
that buses would only add to the con- 
gestion, and therefore would be of no 
assistance in the movement of traffic. 


_the congested area. 
enormous relief and a relative increase. 
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In other words, buses do not meet the 


requirements for the handling of mass 


-transportation. 


If a modern city wishes to avoid the 
strangling of its commercial business 
and street car transportation within its 


business district, active measures must 


be taken as follows: 

1. Complete elimination of parking 
on narrow streets. 

2. Abolition of automobile parking at 
all or specified hours of the business 
day, at points where parking seriously 
interferes with the free movement of 
electric car traffic. 

3. A night system of hours, for the 


‘delivery of freight and merchandise. 


4. Widening of business streets to 


-provide for double-line traffic outside of 


the area occupied by street cars, and, 
if necessary to provide this double-line 
traffic, prohibit the parking of automo- 
biles. 

5. An adequate force of traffic offi- 
cers. 

6. An adequate installation of auto- 
matic traffic signals. 

7. Effective regulation and control of 
pedestrian traffic. 

8. Establishment of boulevard stops 
for through streets and streets having 
car lines. 

9. Abolition of parades along or 
crossing streets required for heavy es- 
sential traffic. 

10. Establishment of well-protected 
safety zones at points where electric 
cars stop to receive or discharge pas- 
sengers. 

To preserve the metropolitan district 
of any large city, rapid transit must 
be provided. The public will stand for 

ffic congestion just so long, and then 
proceeds to move to some other loca- 
tion, which has an adverse effect on 
business and property values. A firm 
of engineers of Chicago was retained 
about a year by the city and county of 
Los Angeles to make a study of traffic 
conditions with a view of recommend- 
ing rapid transit lines. The Kelker- 
DeLeuw report recommends subways 
for the metropolitan district and a 
number of elevated lines outside of this 
district. The report proposes that the 
greater part of the expense for the 
building of tunnels and overhead rail- 
roads will have to be borne by the 
public. If not borne by the public, a 
fare sufficient to pay operating ex- 
penses, including taxes and a reason- 
able return on the investment, must be 
provided. 

The Pacific Electric Railway, this 
coming November, will place in oper- 


_ation a tunnel and a subway terminal 
‘costing in excess of $5,000.000, which 
-will do more toward the relief of traffic 
-eongestion than anvthing that has been 


yne in the city of Los Angeles up to 
the present time. This facility will re- 
move from the metropolitan district 


streets the major portion of the Holly- 


wood street cars, and all of the inter- 
urban trains and cars serving the Glen- 
dale and San Fernando Valley districts. 
In other words, it will take 778 street 
cars per day from Hill Street and 301 
interurban cars per day from Sixth 
Street, a total of 1,079 cars that handle 
an average of 37, 7165 persons daily in 
This will provide 


in the rapid movement of passengers 


as well as a tremendous advantage in 
pedestrian safety. The sad part is that 
when these cars and trains aré removed 
from the streets the space that they 
have taken up will immediately be 
filled with thousands of individual au- 
tomobiles, carrying from one to 13 pas- 
sengers each. 

In the Aug. 1 issue of the ELEcTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL is an article, written 
by a man of prominence and authority 
in his line of work, which refers to the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 
rail and bus service between Youngs- 
town, Ohio, a city of 135,000 popula- 
tion, operating through Girard with a 
population of 7,000 to Warren, Ohio, a 
city of 27,000. The cash fare by rail 
is 80 cents and by ticket 22% cents, 
while the bus fare is 45 cents. This 
would be fair competition even though 
the rail line was owned by one com- 
pany and the bus line by another com- 
pany. In California it is different. 
Where competing bus lines have been 
installed they have established a lower 
fare than the electric railways, and as 
a usual thing operate sufficient service 
to skim off the cream of traffic and do 
not in any way provide to carry the 
load, nor do they provide commutation 
fares. It can be seen easily that an 
operation of this kind would be profit- 
able to the bus line. The fact of the 
matter is that if sufficient buses were 
operated to carry the load through 
some districts it would necessarily force 
the individually owned automobiles off 
the highway. If the buses pay a suffi- 
cient tax to pay every bit of the wear 


and tear they do to the roads, and in 
addition thereto pay ‘the same tax as 
paid by steam and electric transporta- 
tion lines, well and good. But is it fair 
to tax my property, and your property, 
to build highways for a person or cor- 
poration to go into the common carrier 
bus transportation business, unless the 
bus operator is charged with every cent 
that he wears off the highway, and in 
addition thereto pays as great a tax as 
an individual or a transportation com- 
pany pays? 

Bus transportation over the high- 
ways and streets has a decided bearing 
on traffic congestion, as the taxpayers 
must build more highways and streets 
to take care of buses and trucks that 
enter into the common carrier trans- 
portation service. This condition is 
very marked in the districts tributary 
to Los Angeles in southern California. 
Los Angeles, at the last election, voted 
$350,000 for 45 pedestrian tunnels, and 
$5,000,000 for the opening and widen- 
ing of streets. Only a small amount of 
money raised by the bond issue will be 
used for each project and the property 
owners that will be benefited by the 
opening and widening of these streets 
must stand the major part of the ex- 
pense. It goes without saying that in 
southern California, where the number 
of automobiles owned is so large, as 
these streets are opened and widened 
they will immediately be filled with in- 
dividually owned automobiles 365 days 
of the year, which emphasizes that 
equal in importance to relief of conges- 
tion is the problem of traffic control. 


F. R. Coates 


OME ONE has said that an easy 
G viet is a subject unworthy of 

the biographer’s powers. First, 
it might be said that this is an at- 
tempt at a biography rather than a 
biography. There are men who defy 
both the real biographer and the man 
who attempts biography. Such man- 
ner of man is Frank R. Coates, the 
incoming president of the American 
Electric Railway Association. One of 
the most likable men in America, he 
at the same time defies complete anal- 
ysis. True, a lot of facts are known 
about him, but facts in themselves do 
not constitute biography. If Mr. 
Coates were less friendly he might be 
more easily classified, more easily card 
indexed, more easily summarized. But 
he never gives himself away. This is 
something that can be said of few men. 
Most men have a vulnerable point. If 
Mr. Coates has one, nobody has been 
able to discover it. 


New PresipeNt Has MANY INTERESTS 


Frank Coates, the imperturbable, has 
had one task after another foisted upon 
him. His present list of titles is most 
imposing. Only recently there was 
added to his work the office of vice- 
president, director and member of the 
executive committee of the Empire Gas 
& Fuel Company. This means that he 
is head of the oil division of the Cities 
Service Company, in addition to all his 
other offices. It is mixing metaphors 


to say, that this was just so much more: 


meat for the Coates sandwich, but it 


was just that and nothing more. A 
utility man in oil. Just so. But ig- 
noring sequence, the reader is re- 
minded that Frank R. Coates is a 
mining engineer. Moreover, he was 
graduated with honors from Lehigh 
University in 1890 after taking a 
post-graduate course. So much for 
that. It would be justification enough, 
if justification were necessary. 

The man who is to head the associa- ' 
tion this coming year has very decided 
ideas about the future of the electric 
railway. These he set down in an arti- 
cle in the ELEctrRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Sept. 25, 1925, page 468. There is 
no need to recapitulate here all that 
Mr. Coates said in his article. It ap- 
pears necessary only to restate that 
he holds to the belief that the most 
effective way to stimulate riding is by 
improving the service; that modern 
rolling stock, good track and short head- 
ways are the great incentive to riding, 
and that while the bus has its place, 
there are many places where the best 
solution of the transportation problems 
would be the extension of the rail lines. 
Moreover, he thinks that a considerable 
development of this kind may be ex- 
pected in the future. This is the way 
the man feels about it who is to be 
president next year. Incidentally, his 
company at Toledo was one of the first 
to resort to advertising on an extensive 
scale and the program produced results. 

This is a philosophy of transporta- 
tion, if you will, based on wide experi- 
ence. Just because there are no out- 
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ward evidences to the contrary is no 
reason to assume that Mr. Coates has 
not been through the fire. That story, 
however, is not in the strict sense the 
story of the man. Suffice it to say that 
he has been impervious to such trifles 
as franchise troubles, street car strikes, 
suspensions of service and delays in the 
receipt of equipment. His work at 
Toledo dates back to 1911. There he 
played many roles and is still president 
vf the Community Traction Company, 
Toledo. ‘There were trying times in 
that city, but through them all he re- 
mained the city’s most popular resident. 
It certainly is not possible to dissect 
Mr. Coates in the way biographers so 
often do. But the key to his achieve- 
ments is furnished by his actions. In 
* the light of this philosophy it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the man has 
climbed so high. One just can’t imag- 
ine Frank Coates laying down a code of 
conduct for others, but on the basis of 
his own characteristics as disclosed to 
others by his actions it is not difficult 
to draft rules from which the person 
who took the incoming president as his 
model and set out deliberately to emu- 
late him would never deviate. That 
person would never make any promises 
he could not keep, would remember that 
we are all human and likely to err and 
would be patient with everybody. More- 
over, if he happened to be in the utility 
business he would take the public into 
his confidence and lay his cards on the 
table face up; give service that is every- 
thing the word implies; treat employees 
and the public as he would prefer to be 
treated; be one of the public by becom- 
ing connected with all the bodies in the 
community that tend toward civic up- 
lift; keep his office devoid of red tape 
and be at all times readily accessible, 
but not needlessly so. Of course, there 
is no such thing as a Coates code. The 
man is too spontaneous for that. But 
certainly, not even to those who per- 
haps know him best, has Mr. Coates 
ever been disclosed as sinning against 
any of the particular canons of human 
or business intercourse just set down. 


SOME OF THE MAN’s MANY HOopsBIES 


Mr. Coates is a great auto enthusiast. 

His real hobbies, however, have been 
described as smiling, baseball and boat- 
ing. Many railway men have been 
boating with Frank Coates. Probably 
his only regret at being stationed in 
New York, where he has been for sev- 
eral years now, is that he is so far away 
from Lake Erie. Mr. Coates enjoys a 
good story and is himself a good story 
teller. At’one time or another he has 
been a member of the Toledo Commerce 
Club, Toledo Club, Automobile Club, 
Toledo Maennerchor, Maumee River 
Yacht Club, Toledo Yacht Club, New 
York Railroad Club, Western Railway 
Club, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, National Geographic Society, 
American Railway Engineering Associ- 
ation, American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, National Electric Light Associ- 
ation, Engineers Club of Chicago, Chi- 
cago Club, Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion, Metropolitan Club of New York, 
Recess Club of New York and the 
Engineers Club of New York. 


For the benefit of those who prefer 


biography in: tabloid form it should be 


mentioned that Mr. Coates was born in 
Philadelphia on June 20, 1869. He was 
graduated from Lehigh University in 
1890 and took a post-graduate course 
the following year. Mr. Coates found 
some time aside from his scholastic pur- 
suits to interest himself in Lehigh ath- 
letics and captained the track team for 
two years, starred on the football eleven 
and class lacrosse team and managed 
the nine. To anticipate inquirities, it 
had better be stated that Mr. Coates’ 
activities with the track team consisted 
in holding the mile walk record. 

He began work as a rodman with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Pitts- 
burgh. By 1892 he had advanced 
through the ranks to supervisor of the 
Wheeling division. In May of the next 
year he was made assistant roadmaster 
of the New York Division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
in. charge of maintenance and new 
track construction, and in December, 
1895, he hung his hat on the road- 
master’s hook. 

Still not satisfied, he jumped several 
more rounds, and in October, 1900, he 
became chief engineer of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad. In May, 1904, 
he entered the engineering and con- 
struction business and built bridges for 
electric railroads and _ hydro-electric 
plants until December, 1909, the last 
two years devoting his time to the 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion. Then he was made vice-president 
of the Inter-Ocean Steel Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. He remained 
there until December, 1911, when he 
went to Toledo as president of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company. 


—>———- 


New Engineering Executive 
Committee Meets 


N THURSDAY evening,. Oct. 8, 

the newly-elected executive com- 
mittee of the Engineering Association 
held a dinner meeting in the Forest 
Room of the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel. Those at the meeting were 
President Roy C. Cram, Past-Presidents 
Charles H. Clark and L. P. Crecelius, 
Charles Rufus Harte, R. H. Dalgleish, 
M. B. Rosevear and W. F. Graves. 
G. C. Hecker, A. W. Baker and Morris 
Buck were present as guests. 

Following the reading of the minutes 
of the meeting of the previous execu- 
tive committee a report of which will be 
found on page 653 they were approved. 
President Cram then discussed the ap- 
pointments on committees for the com- 
ing year. It was found that it was the 
duty of the first vice-president of the 
association to make appointments to 
the various committees. This procedure 
has been neglected in the past. Mr. 
Cram, however, has been in correspond- 
ence with many appointees, and has 
obtained acceptances from about 90 per 
cent of those to whom invitations have 
been extended. In this way the work 
of the association for the year will be 
advanced fully two months. 

The new organization for committee 
work was again taken up. It is the 
understanding that the new committee 
on standards will not have considera- 


tion of matters on way and structures,’ * 


which will come within the jurisdiction 
of the new committee on that subject. 

The report of the committee on sub- 
jects was read by Chairman Harte. He 
outlined the various subjects that had 
been assigned to the standing and spe- 
cial committees. Considerable attention 
was given to this feature, since it was 
felt to be essential to have the subjects 
carefully laid out. 


Entertainment Features 
of the Convention 


IVERSIONS of a social nature 

were provided by the entertainment 
committee under the able leadership of 
S. J. Cotsworth of the Lorain Steel 
Company. 

The fun began on Sunday when many 
golf enthusiasts assembled at the 
Northfield Country Club. Although a 
slight rain made the greens somewhat 
soft the ardor of the players was not 
dampened. 

Monday evening witnessed the open- 
ing of festivities on the Pier. James 
A. N. Caruso and his Nassau Country 
Club orchestra furnished music that 
made the opening dance of the conven- 
tion’ a genuine success. About 10 o’clock 
President Shannahan innocently made 
his appearance only to be greeted with 
a shrill whistle signaling the orchestra 
to strike up the old familiar ballad “We 
Won’t Go Home Until Morning.” The 
dance floor cleared, and°**Mr. Shanna- 
han was pushed, pulled and otherwise 
propelled, by dozens of admirers to the 
center of the floor where he and his 
party, consisting of Mrs. Shannahan 
and their daughter, were presented with 
roses. Dancing continued until 12:30. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was a 
card party at the Traymore given to 
the ladies of the convention under the 
direction of George Barnes of the 
Galena-Signal Oil Company. The affair 
went off without friction, as might be 
expected, even to the distribution of the 
24 prizes. The greatest difficulty was 
apparently in the choosing from ‘the 
many beautiful prizes facing those high 
up in the winning list. A total of 164 
women played bridge and five hundred. 
_ The advisory council held its open 
meeting, having as its principal speak- 
ers B. C. Cobb and the Honorable 
Frank W. Mondell. Miss Cecil Arden 
fulfilled the promise of L. H. Palmer, 
with several delightful selections. 

On Wednesday afternoon the women 
were again entertained in the Blenheim 
ballroom by a program featuring Miss. 
Arden, supported by other artists. _ 

Frolic Night on Wednesday, under 
the auspices of Carl Beck, Westing- 
house Traction Brake Company, was a 
big surprise. It started innocently 
enough by dancing, which shortly 
wound up in a grand march leading 
back behind the scenes. When the 
dancers reappeared a great transition 
was evident. The women were attired 


-in smocks and tams and the men in 


tams and masks. Then things began 
to happen. Spotlight dances, balloon 
dances, serpentine dances and all man- 
ner of fun followed. 

The formal dance was held Thursday 


‘night, again with the music by Caruso.. 
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Engineering Association 


Proceedings 


Rail corrugation report aroused much interest. 
Joint meeting held with accountants on the second 


day. Way and equipment committee report dis- 
cussed noise reduction in car operation 


elimination, were problems dis- 
cussed at the opening session of 
the Engineering Association held Mon- 
day afternoon, Oct..5. This and other 


R= corrugation, its causes and 


‘subjects were presented in the form of 


reports which indicated the careful and 
extensive work carried on by the several 
committees during the past year. 


President Charles H. Clark opened the 
' meeting with an address in which he 


reviewed the work of the association 
during the past year. ; 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The work of this association covers 
a long time and my predecessors have 
laid a wonderful foundation, one upon 
which has been built one of the best 
organizations for engineering in the 
world. Our work necessarily covers 
about all phases of engineering taught 
and a great deal more of the kind 
learned in the great world of experi- 
ence. Hard knocks, failures, successes, 
dreams and what not have brought the 
electric railway engineer up from a 
common surveyor to one who sways the 
world “with his feats. It is only a few 
years ago that we had the horse cars 
and cables. It is within the memory 
of some of us when they used a “west- 
ern union” to splice a trolley wire. 
Only twenty years back and we had the 
“stemwinders” for controllers. Think 
of the dinky generators as compared 
with the present. We might go on, for 
hours and tell of the great improve- 
ments in transportation in the short 
time that electricity has been the power 
used to drive cars. 

Now we may be approaching a new 
era. The epoch of the bus. We may 
be moving in cycles. There seems to 
be no reason why the bus will not fill 
a long-felt want in the matter of feed- 
ers to the main lines and the opening 
up of new territory. As a question of 
economics, there seems to be no other 
means of producing power as cheaply 
as that produced by the modern power 
system. The costs’ for gasoline, oil, 
rubber, repairs, depreciation and taxes 
are material things and the present 
records for buses are yet in their in- 


fancy and the future has still to tel! 
the story. 

The work of all committees has been 
carried through with a great deal of 
satisfaction to the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Their reports are 
concise and to the point. Some of the 
committees have not been able to com- 
plete their reports, but this work will 
be continued during the year to come. 

It was necessary to finance two of 
the committees in order to get the right 
men to devote their time and energy 
to their work, and I want to take this 
opportunity to thank those who came 
forward with this financial aid. The 
Engineering Association was not called 
upon to meet these expenses. We all 
know that the expense of sending men 
to committee meetings is borne by the 
company they represent. The knowl- 
edge they gain by attending these 
meetings inures to their benefit. It 
may not be at the present time, but it. 
will crop out eventually. I would call 
your attention to a personal experience 
along that line. I was sent out to see 
what the other fellow was doing and 
saw a buzzsaw mounted on a flat car 
to cut up old ties into blocking. Well, 
you can rest assured that I had a buzz- 
saw on a car when I got back home, 
and I went them one better, I hooked 
it on behind the rivet car and the men 
sawed wood while they were resting. 
But what has this to,do with committee 
work? The point I wish to make is 
that when engineers get together, either 
at home, traveling or in committees, 
they will exchange views that will help 
each other in their problems and thus 
bring the work of others to their own 
companies, and that, if for no other 
reason, iss why some roads are more 
up to date than others. Do not think 
that their engineers conceive every- 
thing. They do not. They gather 
some of the information from their 
associates about the country. 

I would call your attention to the 
report on equipment. You will find, 
among other things, in making this 
report that they have investigated 
methods for reducing noise in car oper- 
ations. They have gone through this 
yery- thoroughly, and among other 
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things they have come to the conclu- 
sion that track conditions contribute 
to noisy operations. They refer to five 
reasons, and among them is corrugated 
rail. 

We have had a committee working 
on causes and cures of corrugation 
and this committee will make a report. 
The’ process of tamping ties with as- 
phalt is being tried all over the country. 
Rail fillers are also being used. 

The report of the committee on heavy 
electric traction represents additional 
data to those which have already been 
collected. The association has spent 

) 
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considerable money and time on a 
bibliography on this subject and it is 
now ready for the printer. Means for 
financing this printing have been dis- 
cussed by the executive committee. 

Mr. Bale, chairman of the power*gen- 
eration and conversion committee, has 
presented a remarkable report. Some 
very thorough tests have been made on 
automatic substations at a great deal 
of expense. This expense was financed 
outside of the association. Great credit 
must be given to Mr. Bale and his asso- 
ciates for the great work that they 
have done, and I want to take this 
means of thanking the General Electric 
Company for its work and co-operation, 
both financial and otherwise. 

The report of the committee on way 
matters has been ably handled by H. H. 
George and a large committee of about 
30 members. I would especially call 
your attention to the specifications for 
bolted rail crossings for steam over 
electric railroads. The subject'of weld- 
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ing rails has had its earnest considera- 
tion and this information should be in 
the hands of all engineers. 

The power transmission and distribu- 
tion committee had ten subjects to 
handle. Its report shows that these 


subjects have been studied very in-- 


telligently and should be. thoroughly 
discussed at this convention. Mr. Jones 
of the Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
is to be congratulated for the thorough- 
ness of this report. 

The committee on building and struc- 
tures has introduced a new subject, the 
designs of buildings for motor buses. 
It is well that you study this report 
thoroughly and discuss the same at the 
proper time. 

The committee on wood preservation 
has been keeping in touch with all the 
up-to-date methods of preserving our 
timber. This certainly is a live sub- 
ject and one which needs your co- 
operation. The United States govern- 
ment has warned us of the decreasing 
supply of timber and all reasonable 
methods should be tried and used to 
lengthen the life of the ties, poles and 
timber used by our companies. The 
chairman, Mr. Weh, has gone through 
this subject in a manner which meets 
the needs of all concerned. 

These are some of the subjects that 
have been studied by the engineers dur- 
ing the past year. The others are just 
as important and each of the chairmen 
and members has performed his duty. 

Charles R. Harte has represented the 
Engineering Association in all matters 
pertaining to engineering standards in 
connection with the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. This 
committee establishes standards for all 
industries and matters pertaining to 
standards of our association are han- 
dled through our representative. 

Two years ago the association set 
aside $10,000 for the expense of test- 
ing joints. A sum of $12,500 was con- 
tributed by member companies in addi- 
tion. After a thorough study was made 
of the joint testing machine it was 
found that the expense was too great 
and not feasible. It was then decided 
to turn this testing over to the United 
States Bureau of Standards. It has 
installed an impact machine and has 
made tests of all sample joints sub- 
mitted. We have paid for this machine 
and the labor of running it. Other 
-expenses, such as salary of a secretary 
and incidental expenses, have been paid 
out Bf this fund. The Welding Society 
thas issued reports of the progress of 
the tests and these are available. 

Following Mr. Clark’s address a mo- 
tion was made to dispense with the 
reading of the report of the executive 
committee. The report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer outlined the activities of 
the association during the year in 
much the same manner as did Mr. 
Clark in his address. 

These activities, according to Guy 
Hecker, secretary of the association, 
are summed up in the committee re- 
ports which were to be submitted. He 
explained the need for greater com- 
mittee work and more co-operation 
with the American Engineering “Stand- 
ards Committee. Along these lines the 
executive committee, in co-operation 
with the headquarters staff, had devised 


during the past year a new plan. 
As an experiment the plan is to be 
applied to the way and _ structures 
department of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation. A standing committee of this 
department will act in co-operation 
with the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. 
be special committees appointed by the 
standing committee to handle the sub- 
ject. matter. which may come’ before 
the department. Mr. Hecker hoped 
that this plan would serve to eliminate 
considerable of the routine work now 
prevalent at convention meetings, 
thereby allowing greater time for con- 
structive work. 

Charles R. Harte, Clarence W. Squier 
and L. C. Datz were appointed by the 
president as the convention committee 
on resolutions. 

Committee reports were read by the 
chairmen of the several committees. 
The report of the committee on heavy 
electric traction was presented by John 
C. Davidson, chairman. 


Heavy Electric Traction 


Four subjects were assigned to the 
committee on heavy electric traction: 

1. Review of existing standards. 

2. Continue revision of bibliography 
on heavy electric traction and electri- 
fication data. 

8. Collect data on (a) branch line 
electrification; (b) self-propelled cars, 
such as gasoline, gasoline-electric and 
Diesel-electric, as well as storage-bat- 
tery cars and storage-battery locomo- 
tives for yard work. 

4, Continue the study of train opera- 
tion with particular reference to articu- 
lated trains. 


However, there will” 


No changes were recommended in 
existing standards. 

The bibliography of heavy electric 
traction has been. completed to Jan. 1, 
1924, and is available for consultation 
in typewritten form at the rooms of 
the association. As publication would 
entail considerable additional expense, 
it was recommended that nothing fur- 
ther be done unless the co-operation of 
other interested bodies can be obtained. 
It was recommended, however, that 
the bibliography be brought up to date 
as of Jan. 1, 1925. 

It is common knowledge that the op- 
eration of many branch lines as now 
conducted with steam equipment is un- 
profitable, that the inroads made by 
automobiles,- motor trucks and buses 
are material, and that a radical de- 
parture from the present methods of 
operation may be necessary to lessen 
the economic burden of such losses on 
our railway systems. 

The several types of self-propelled 
cars were discussed in detail. An ac- 
companying table gives design details 
and costs of several of the leading 
motor cars. 

In general, the cost of operation of 
motor cars is below that of steam en- 


-gine trains in branch-line service, and 


Steam Track Miles Electrified {in Hundreds of Miles) 
— D 
co) 


running time may be improved. The 
cost of repairs of gas motor cars may 
be open to some question owing to the 
small mileage made thus far with such 
equipment. In this connection, it is in- 
structive to note the record of nine 
gas-electric cars making a total of 
566,508 miles in 24 months of opera- 
tion (July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924) 
on the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
way, prior to which time the cars had 
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REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF SELF-PROPELLED CARS 


Fi Mack New Electro- 

Model Haven . motive Storage 

ACP Hyraulic Brill 75 Company Battery Electric 
Railway operating............ LV NN Ye FO ee ers C. Great Canadian ........ 

N. H. & H. Western National 
ERGO ence yT a Sehe. hs evi a 1925 1923 1925 VES > aaa 1923 
TSA Gye olen boa Sener 54 ft. 58 ft. Sor its 57 ft. 53 ft. 58 ft. 
Weight (EMPty).. es. es: 48,000 lb. 53,000 lb. 53,000 lb. 70,000 lb. 74,000 lb. 50,000 Ib 
Seating (capacity)............ 44 60 56 59 50 60 
Baggage space............... MOH eL by ee. aR ehlee 125 sq.ft 72 sq.ft. 110 sq.ft. 73 sq.ft. 
ey POMUOvOL ch laaievais he Sie nd sl sian Gas Gas as Gas ie Kwh Electric 
at ter: 
Bore andstroke;............. 5in.x6in. 5$in. x 7$in. 6in.x 7in. 7in. x 8in. ...... i Arita 
Cylindersny ie eeibe kes cess 6 TESS tole o Scoe) A estan rete 
Transmission and control...... Elec, pneu. Hydraulic Clutch and Electric Electric Electric 
gear 

Rated speed... 0. 0.0..2-...-. 55 54 60 50 30 50 
Approximate price............ $31,000 $35,000 $26,000 $34,000 $40,000 $20,000 


been in regular service for several 
years. These cars, hauling trailers 
part of the time, showed operating 
costs of 34.81 cents per train-mile or 
24 cents per car-mile as compared with 
83.3 cents per train-mile for a typical 
steam locomotive train in similar 
service. ' 

Motor cars which will be equipped 
with semi-Diesel oil engines are now in 
construction, but the committee found 
no adequate operating data available 
for the report and recommend that 
this subject be continued in next year’s 
committee work. 

Owing to the limitations of the 
mechanical clutch and transmission 
system commonly used with gas and oil 
motors, the application of such motors 
of the larger sizes to locomotive drive 
is apparently best accomplished through 
electric transmission comprising elec- 
tric generators and motors. The gas- 
electric locomotive enjoys the advantage 
of a light, inexpensive, high-speed en- 
gine construction but utilizes high- 
priced fuel. Apparently the gasoline 
engine application to locomotives is 
best adapted to the smaller capacities. 

During the past year the first appli- 
eation in this country of the Diesel oil 
engine to locomotive drive has been put 
into demonstration service on several 
railroads. Owing to the low price of 
fuel available for engines of the Diesel 
type, its application to locomotive drive 
offers an attraction in fuel economy 
when compared with steam engine 
operation. Both gas engine and oil en- 
gine drives, thus far operated, intro- 
duce limitations in the horse-power 
capacity of locomotives which generally 


restrict the availability of maximum 


tractive effort of such locomotives to 
very low speeds, thus making these 
types of locomotives best adapted to 
terminal switching service or operation 
on branch lines of low gradient. Larger 
oil engines are under construction 


which will broaden the field of applica-. 
. tion of this type of locomotive drive. 


In conclusion, the committee stated 
that branch-line operation covers such 
a wide variety of service that each in- 
stallation must be considered as a sep- 
arate problem, and the merits of steam, 
gas, oil, or electrically driven motive 
power determined by the local condi- 
tions obtaining. It was recommended 
that the study of branch-line electrifica- 
tion be continued. 

Information was obtained from two 
companies operating articulated train 
units. Owing to the limited use to date 
of articulated train units, no detailed 
engineering study was made. 

The Department of Street Railways 
of the City of Detroit has had one 


three-car four-truck articulated unit 
in operation since the middle of the 
year 1924. This company reports 
economical and_ satisfactory results 
from this unit, including marked sav- 
ings in platform expense. 

- The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company has operated 120 two- 
car three-truck articulated trains in 
surface car service during the rush- 
hour periods for nearly five years. 
These trains are used for a period aver- 
aging slightly less than five hours per 
day. This company’s program contem- 
plates the building of a total of 200 
articulated trains to be completed 
within the next two years. 

The New York Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration is building four three-car units 
for subway passenger service. 

It was recommended that the study of 
articulated train units be continued as 
additional information becomes avail- 
able. 

The committee has revised and 
brought up to date the tabulations of 
locomotive data and electrified ton- 
nage and mileage. A tabulation of 
the “Multiple Unit Trains of North 
America” has also been prepared. These 
tabulations were included in the report. 

The report was signed by A. H. 
Armstrong, C. E. Brown, Morris Buck, 
H. W. Cope, A. H. Daus, J. H. Davis, 
J. V. B. Duer, James T. Hamilton, 
E. C. Johnson, Norman Litchfield, 
John O. Madison, L. S. Wells, R. B. 


White, Charles R. Harte, sponsor, 
H. F. Brown, secretary; J. M. Bosen- 
bury, vice-chairman, and John C. 


Davidson, chairman. 

Clarence W. Squier reported for the 
committee on engineering symbols, in 
place of H. R. Stamm, the chairman of 
this special committee. 

Engineering Symbols 

This subject first had consideration 
in 1910 when the committee on way 
matters presented a suggested set of 
symbols, principally applicable to 
buildings, track structures, and topo- 
graphical items. These symbols were 
adopted and were published in the Engi- 
neering Manual. In 1915 the way com- 
mittee recommended certain revisions, 
but these were not approved. In 1923 
the committee on way matters recom- 
mended withdrawal of this section from 
the Manual and in 1924 a special com- 
mittee to consider this subject was ap- 
pointed. 

The committee gathered and analyzed 
a large amount of material from all 
available sources and agreed on the 
symbols most used by electric railways. 
These were grouped into the following 
classifications: Topographical, build- 


ings and structures, electrical equip- 
ment of buildings, heating and ventilat- 
ing symbols, electrical symbols, rail- 
road symbols, mathematical symbols 
and mechanical symbols. Preliminary 
drawings and sketches of the symbols 
were made, but in order to make suit- 
able cuts for use in the report and for 
the Manual, many drawings of large 
size were required. As a draftsman for 
doing this work in a satisfactory man- 
ner was not available and as the time 
for preparing the drawings was short, 
the following recommendations were 
made by the committee: 

1. That the special committee on the 
subject be continued. 

2. That the ensuing committee re- 
view the work of various engineering 
societies and other organizations in 
connection with engineering symbols 
already developed and make certain 
that the symbols at present selected are 
adequate for the requirements of the 
American Electric Railway Association. 

38. That some provision be made by 
the association for making necessary 
drawings for committee reports in 
order to insure uniformity and proper 
dimensioning for reproduction purposes. 

The report was signed by H: W. Cod- 
ding, E. L. Lockman, J. F. Neild, C. W. 
Squier, R. C. Cram, sponsor, and H. R. 
Stamm, chairman. 

H. H. George, Public Service Pro- 
duction Company, read the report of 
the committee on way matters. As 
each subject of the report was read 
and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee presented, the standards com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Harte is chairman, 
was called upon to give its report. 
One feature of the way committee re- 
port was the recommendation that the 
section of the report dealing with are 
welding processes for repairs to rails 
and manganese steel be.reprinted in 
pamphlet form and distributed to all 
members immediately following. the 
convention. This report was accepted 
without any discussion. 


Way Matters 


Nine subjects, in addition to the re- 
view of existing standards, were dis- 
cussed in the report of the committee 
on way matters. Representatives of 
the committee met the committee on 
equipment on May 14, 1925, and thor- 
oughly discussed the subject of the 
design of limit of wheel wear gage. 
The committee on equipment finally 
decided that the standard distance be- 
tween gage lines of wheels should not 
be changed as it had been suggested 
that it should be in the 1924 report of 
that committee. They also decided that 
their present standard method of 
mounting wheels by a gage defining 
the gage line only should not be 
changed but that they would adopt an 
additional check gage which would 
define limiting distances between both 
backs and gages of wheels and would 
agree in its permissible variations with 
those used by the committee on way 
matters. They also decided to add a 
note to the “limit of wear gage” stating 
that the gage was to be used only for 
testing worn wheels and not for 
mounting. 

Surface hardening of rails at the mill 
and on the street was first assigned to 
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the 1924 committee on way matters. 
The committee’s report for that year 
contained.a description of three’ distinct 
processes used in hardening the surface 
of rails in-order to prolong their life in 
the track. . It also described the methods 
of applying these processes. to. rails, the 
tests to which the hardened rails had 
been subjected and the results which 
these. tests had developed. The 1924 
committee was of the opinion that the 
mill treatment process and the Jn situ 
process were more or less in the experi- 
mental stage, and it could not be estab- 
lished that the Bray process had been 
used in recent years. 

This year, therefore, the committee 
confined its work chiefly to tracing addi- 
tional treatments applied since the 1924 
report and to securing all possible data 
as to results obtained from these and 
from treatments which had been pre- 
viously applied. During 1924 and early 
1925 an appreciable tonnage of mill- 
treated rail was produced by American 
mills,.and at least one large rail mill in 
England extended its plant to include 
facilities for Sorbitic treatment in 
fairly large tonnage. 

The report of the 1924 committee 
referred to the use of mill-treated rail 
on one of the larger properties in the 
United States, and contained a tabula- 
tion of data which had been collected to 
compare the wear on treated and un- 
treated rails. Additional investigations 
were made in 1924 and early 1925 in 
Toronto, and the results secured corre- 
spond closely with those indicated in the 
tabulation above referred to. Experi- 
mental installations of mill-treated rail 
have been made on other properties but 
these have been of too recent date to 
warrant investigation. 

The committee was not able to find 
that the Bray process has been applied 
to any electric railway rail or special 
trackwork during the past year. 

Inquiry was made of a large number 
of steam railroad companies which have 
made extensive building-up repairs to 
track joints and frog points in the 
United States and Canada by means ‘of 
exy-acetylene welding, but not one case 
was found in which built-up sections 
had been hardened by the application of 
a chilling bath. 

The report of the 1924 committee 
made note that the In sitw process was 
first introduced in England and was 
being used quite extensively on a num- 
ber of properties and on an increasing 
mileage of partly worn rails. At the 
date of the compilation of that report, 
the In situ process had been used by 
about 30 different properties on about 
205 miles of single track. 

Since then treatment on an additional 
30 miles of track in England has been 
completed and orders issued to cover 
a further mileage of about 43 miles of 
single track. 

Wear data were received covering 38 
sections of track treated on 35 prop- 
erties. »~These data show that the wear 
on untreated rail has been 2.27 times as 
great as on treated rail. The treat- 
ment has been used on 8 miles of track 
in Sydney, 1 mile in Paris, and 1 mile 
in Copenhagen. 

The 1924 committee’s report covered 
in detail the experiments with the In 
situ process which were made in Toronto 


in the years 1922 and 1923. A number 
of reports concerning the results ob- 
tained were received by the committee, 
and several series of wear measurements 
were taken. These measurements show 
that it'is too early to form any estimate 
regarding the additional life, if any, 
that can be secured by treating the rail 
with this process. 

Considerable study was given to the 
subject of arc-welding processes for re- 
pairs to rails and manganese steel. A 
very comprehensive questionnaire on 
the subject, was compiled and sent out 
through the office of the secretary of 
the association in an effort to obtain 
information that would clearly define 
existing practices throughout the coun- 
try. The results obtained from this 
questionnaire were of very little value 
to the committee. The questionnaire 
was followed up with individual ap- 
peals that netted some additional infor- 
mation which the committee was able 
to use. As the result of the work done 
this year there has been compiled a set 
of rules representing what is believed 
to be the most accepted modern prac- 
tice in are welding of railway track 
structures, and which, if followed, 
should result in the best welds obtain- 
able under the present state of the art. 

So far as the way committee itself 
was concerned, action on the subject of 
welded rail joints was confined to co- 
operation with the committee on welded 
rail joints. It has been decided for the 
present to concentrate the efforts of 
the committee on welded rail joints in 
improving seam-welded joints, as there 
is a greater interest in this type of 
joint than in the others and there seems 
to be a greater opportunity for improv- 
ing this type. Accordingly, a program 
of investigation for this particular joint 
has been outlined. This work is to in- 
clude the investigation of welding wire, 
development of a suitable joint plate 
and methods of welding which will give 
maximum area of cross-section in 
welded seam; to compare the value of 
preheating and postheating, to test the 
value of baseplates and to compare the 
merits of the different methods to se- 
cure tight fit between rail heads. 

During the year further considera- 
tion of switch tongue design was limited 
to discussion of details of lug fasten- 
ings for tongues. The committee -sub- 
mitted as information only, a drawing 
showing the dimensions tentatively 
agreed upon, and supplemented this 
with a tabulation giving the relation 
between proposed standard dimensions 
and existing dimensions of various man- 
ufacturers. 

The committee also considered the 
matter of standardization of frog 
lengths for car clearance easements, 
which was recommended by the 1924 
committee. Drawings showing stand- 
ard frogs for car clearance easements 
and lengths for the same were approved 
by the committee as standard. 

The committee concluded that the 
subject of design of a standard switch 
tongue should be continued by next 
year’s committee. With reference to 
the matter of standardization of frogs, 
it was felt that with the plans sub- 
mitted herewith the study of this sub- 
ject has been’ brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. No study was given to the 


matter of hard centers for special 
trackwork, and it was recommended 
that the ‘study of standardization of 
switch tongue and hard centers for spe- 
cial trackwork be continued by the en- 
suing committee. 


REDUCTION OF NOISE IN CAR OPERATION 


Most noises emanating from street 
car operation, the report states, can be 
attributed to one of two causes. The 
first is in the car itself, and the second 
is the travel of the car over the track 
structure. Considering the latter source 
of noise, the causes were again sub- 
divided and placed under two general 
classifications, as follows: (a) Noises 
due to degree of track maintenance; 
(b) noises due to type of track and 
pavement construction. 

It was the opinion of the committee 
that the standard or degree ‘of track 
maintenance may be blamed for the 
largest percentage of the objectionable 
and disturbing noises directly attribut- 
able to.track conditions. Under this 
head are the following general noise- 
making conditions: 

1. Special trackwork. 

2. Imperfect rail joints. 

3. Broken rails. 

4. Corrugated rails.. 

5. Sand or other foreign matter on 
rails. 

6. Rails loose on ties. 

7. Squealing of car wheels on curves. 

8. Obstructions in rail groove. 

It was also believed that a small 
part of the noise due to car operation 
can be attributed to the distribution 
system, although this is undoubtedly 
small compared with that due to other 
causes. : 

The committee urged upon all rail- 
way managements the importance of 
maintaining their tracks in the best 
condition possible, consistent with the 
revenues which the particular line is 
bringing in. It was felt that an effort 
should be made to eliminate as many 
of these primary causes of noise as 
possible, as benefits will certainly be 
derived from both a financial and public 
relations standpoint. 

In considering possible ways and 
means of studying noises and the pos- 
sibility of satisfactorily analyzing them, 
an effort was made to secure, through 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, a ma- 
chine that would measure the sound in- 
tensity of different noises, but it was 
found that no such equipment was 
available. 

The opinion of the committee was that 
welding of special trackwork, cupped 
rails, rail joints, ete., greatly reduces 
noise due to track conditions, especially 
if the welds are properly ground. 

Considering different types of new 
track ‘construction, the report stated 
that it is obvious that the difference in 
noise intensity is slight compared with 
the difference due to variations in de- 
gree of track maintenance, although 
different types of track construction do 
produce different intensity of noise. It 
would, therefore, not be reasonable to 
expect railway companies to make 
radical changes in their type of track 
or pavement construction when by so 
doing they would correct only a small 
part of the trouble. Certain details of 
track construction and maintenance 
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serve to lessen vibration and noises, 


‘and the following suggestions were 
“made: 


1. The installation of block pavement 
with an asphalt mastic filler in the 
joints instead of cement grout. 

2. The use of an asphalt mastic rail 
filler along the rail web where the bal- 
ance of the pavement is laid with ce- 
ment grout. This rail filler can be 
purchased formed to fit the rail, or can 
be prepared so as to meet all practical 
requirements by mixing an asphalt 
preparation with sand and applying to 
the rail webs in the same manner as a 
rail plaster prepared with sand or earth 
and cement. 

3. The use of continuous flange- 
bearing special trackwork and unbroken 
main-line frogs in such locations as 
applicable. : 

4. Consideration of the noise emanat- 


ing from vehicular traffic, when making * 


a selection of track pavement. 

5. Special consideration in selection 
of type of . pavement contiguous to 
churches, schools and hospitals. 

6. Special attention to greasing of 
eurves and the use of the most suitable 
grease for this purpose. 

7. Reasonable care in removal of all 
obstructions from rail grooves or heads. 

Study was continued during the year 
on the subject of design of substitute 
ties. The committee found it difficult 
to draw conclusions because of the fail- 
ure of many railway companies to an- 


-swer the questions asked. Designs for 


bolted rail crossings, electric over 
steam, were submited with the report. 
No conclusions were reached concerning 
revision of grooved girder rail specifica- 
tions. A number of existing standards 
are proposed for special study next 
year, but no definite recommendations 
are made for changes at the present 
time. 

The report was signed by C. A. 
Alden, V. Angerer, S. C. Baker, H. E. 
Bean, H. H. Dartt, T. H. David, W. R. 
Dunham, Jr., E. B. Entwisle, T. A. Fer- 
neding, R. B. Fisher, C. F. Gailor, 
F. Glenton, Jr.; D. J. Graham, C. L. 
Hawkins, J. H. Haylow, H. C. Heaton, 
N..M. Hench, M. M. Johnston, T. J. 
Lavan, B. P. Legaré, E. L. Lockman, 
H. F. Merker, L. A. Mitchell, R. H. 
Pinkley, O. C. Rehfuss, A. T. Spencer, 
J. B. Tinnon, W. W. Wysor, R. H. Dal- 
gleish, sponsor; E. M. T. Ryder, vice- 
chairman, and H. H. George, chairman. 

Special committee work carried out 
on the subject of welded rail joints 
was reviewed by E. M. T. Ryder, chair- 
man of the committee. After reading 


. the report he called attention to the 


exhibit of photographs and blueprints 
displayed on the wall outside. of the 
convention room. These, he explained, 
show the results of the tests conducted 
at Washington up to the present time. 
A second series of tests was started on 
Thursday, Oct. 8, at the Bureau of 
Standards. x ; 

The report of the committee on wood 
preservation was presented by A. P. 
Way, American Electric Power Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, chairman. The re- 
port was abstracted by Mr. Way, and 
the action of the standards committee 
on each subject, as it was presented, 
was approved. 


Bink seAblL WAY 


Wood Preservation 


Six subjects, in addition to the re- 
view of existing standards, were 
treated in the report of the committee 
on wood preservation. Specifications for 
brush treatment of wooden poles and 
treatment: of poles in place were of par- 
ticular interest because most electric 
railway companies are now more inter- 
ested in maintaining existing proper- 
ties than in making extensions. 

In the 1924 report a number of in- 
stances’ were given where power and 
telephone companies were treating 
poles in place, but little definite infor- 
mation was available since the practice 
was in an experimental state. Further 
inquiry this year showed more inter- 
est and a wider use of brush and spray 
methods. Comparatively little addi- 
tional information is available except 
that received from the larger communi- 
cation companies. Both the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
have practically standardized on this 
practice and are treating thousands of 
poles in place each year at very nominal 
costs as enumerated. The former uses 
Ford automobiles equipped with a 30 
or 85 gal. tank with a pump driven by 
an engine and oil heated by the circu- 
lating water and engine exhaust. The 
poles are sprayed near the ground line 
after being exposed and cleaned by the 
pole inspection force. This equipment 
is essentially for treatment along pub- 
lic highways. The Western Union 
Company uses a method quite similar, 
but chars the pole with a kerosene 
burner immediately before treatment. 
A complete description of. the methods 
and the extent of work being done 
were included in the report and a copy 
of the specifications of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company whose 
method is covered by copyright and 
patent pending was included as Appen- 
dix B. This method has been developed 
primarily for operations along steam 
railroad private right-of-way. 

A new form of local treatment devel- 
oped in Austria bearing the name of 
the Cobra method, consists of injecting 
into the wood a preservative fluid of 
sodium fluoride and dinitrophenol salts 
by means of an ingenious hammer. 
By making incisions the proper dis- 
tance apart is is claimed that the wood 
can be thoroughly treated to the depth 
of an inch, thereby making it pos- 
sible to use some European woods, 
otherwise difficult to treat. 

It was recommended that railway 
properties do actual work in treating 
poles in place in order that practical 
experience be obtained. 

Methods of increasing the life of tim- 
ber by means other than the application 
of preservative also were studied by the 
committee. The report stated that too 
often timber is spoiled by carelessness 
before it is treated or put into use and 
frequently the application of preserva- 
tives is not practical. The subject was 
discussed under the headings of Storing 
and Handling, Seasoning, Framing, 
Placing of Timber, Paints and Oils, 
Drainage, Mechanical Protection of 
Timber, Affected Material and Pro- 
tection from Fire and Fireproofing. An 
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enumeration was made of:a numberof 
practices. for destroying; weeds:and de- 
cayed matter and treating»‘the. ground 
about timber storage grounds; mechan- 
ical. pole mounts, S hooks, railplates 
and: pole stubs. A European: practice 
of attaching a thoroughly treated butt 
by means of. special. splicing bars to 
the pole. was ideseribed. 

The report discussed also the use of 
wood preservatives other than creosote, 
its-allied products and ‘zine chloride. 
In submitting descriptions and appli- 
cations of these the committee wished 
it clearly understood that it did not 
question the efficiency of creosote or 
even encourage the use of ‘substitutes. 
It felt, however, that the time has come 
to recognize the fact that there are 
applications where creosote is objec- 
tionable on account ‘of damage to flesh 
and clothing, odor and color, and the 
fact that it does not allow satisfactory 
painting over surfaces treated with it. 

Detailed descriptions of the preserva- 
tives were included in Appendix C over 
the signatures of manufacturers al- 
though the committee accepted no re- 
sponsibility for data contained therein. 
Service tests of most of.these in this 
country are lacking or incomplete, al- 
though, in most cases, data are avail- 
able concerning European practice. The 
matter of leaching of water soluble 
salts is in question, but it is a well- 
known fact that some have this prop- 
erty to a greater extent than others. 
The committee felt, however, that the 
creosotes have the advantage at the 
present’ from a study of reliable service 
tests made in this country. 

Because local timber is available in 
the neighborhood of many operating 
companies, and the open-tank treatment 
is much superior to brush treating, the 
committee urged the use of such tanks 
for treating the butts of poles and such 
other timber as conditions permit. 

The report contained descriptions of 
a number of relatively small plants and 
the methods followed. In this connec- 
tion attention was called to the fact 
that some of the large communication 
companies are operating large open- 
tank treating plants in the chestnut 
timber areas for butt treatment of 
poles, particularly for their own use. 
A description of these large installa- 
tions was also included. 

The report stated that there appears 
to have been no further developments 
in the treatment of Western red cedar 
poles by the perforation method other 
than a wider use and greater care in 
specifying more approved methods of 
perforating. 

Last year the committee submitted 
specifications for pressure treatment of 
pine poles which were accepted by the 
convention as recommended specifica- 
tions. After studying these with simi- 
lar specifications of other organizations 
no reason was found for modification 
and it was recommended that they be 
continued without ‘change. — 

Attention was called to the use of an 
emulsion of zine ‘chloride and petroleum 
by a single operation of pressure treat- 
ment developed by Dr. A. M. Howald, 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. An experimental plant in- 
stallation has been made by the Santa 
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Fe Railroad at Somerville, Tex., as a 
practical application for about 3,000 
railway ties of pine, oak and gum. 

No important changes were recom- 
mended as a result of a review of 
existing specifications. Little infor- 
mation of value was collected in regard 
to methods of keeping continuous per- 
formance records of treated timber. 
It was recommended that study of this 
subject be continued. 

The report was signed by M.J.Curtin, 
J. L. Fritch, W. H. Fulweiler, Ernest 
F. Hartman, W. L. Harwood, E. L. 
Morier, Robert P. Woods, R. C. Cram, 
sponsor, Leo. P. Scanlon, secretary, 


C. A. Smith, vice-chairman, and A. P° 


Way, chairman. 

Prof. D. D. Ewing, Purdue Univer- 
sity, read the report of the committee 
on rail corrugation. 


Rail Corrugation 


For the purpose of studying rail cor- 
rugation a special committee was ap- 
pointed during the winter. At a meet- 
ing held to discuss plans for the 
immediate work of the committee, it 
was decided to visit a number of street 
railway properties and study at first 
hand the corrugation problem. Forms 
were drawn for the recording of the 
inspection data. Two inspection trips 
were planned, one covering properties 
in the East and the other properties in 
the Midwest. 

The inspection of the Eastern prop- 
erties was made, covering Washington, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, Hartford and Bos- 
ton. An inspection in Cleveland was 
made at the invitation of President 
Clark. The inspection of the Midwest 
_group of properties was made some- 
what later, covering. Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Cincinnati. 

In its report, the committee referred 
to work done by earlier committees on 
the subject, pointing particularly to the 
work of the way committee in 1906- 
1907. In that report the information 
collected was analyzed and results given 
were as follows: 

1. All types of rail were more.or less 
affected but high girder rails were most 
affected. 

2. The length of affected rail varied from 
3 ft. to 300 ft. 

3. The time in service before corrugation 
appeared varied from four months to 
thirteen years. 

4. The length of wave varied from 1 in. 
to 15 in. 

5. The depth of corrugation varied from 
scarcely perceptible to ; in. 


6. Corrugations are most likely to occur 
where the car traffic is heavy. 


The causes of corrugation as cited 
from the answers to the questionnaire 
and in the discussion of the report are: 


Inadequately supported rails. 
Weak rail webs. 
. Faulty track construction. 
. Wheel slippage. 
Vibration of the rail. 
. Cold rolling of the tread by the car 
wheels. 
7. Poor quality of the rails. 
This committee made no recommenda- 
tions for future work in its report. 
The 1915-1916 equipment committee 
was assigned a similar subject, but its 
conclusions were not definite. 
Increased interest in the subject ap- 


peared to make it advisable to make 


Doe DH 


further study and so the special com-- 


‘mittee was ‘organized this year. 
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The present committee states that 
its report is one of progress only, that 
no attempt has been made to arrive at 
definite conclusions. In each of the 
cities visited, a number of miles of 
track was inspected and in several loca- 
tions an intensive study of track condi- 
sions was made. Among the more im- 
portaht observations were: 

(1) Details of track construction; 
(2) physical characteristics of corru- 
gation; (3) measurement of rail hard- 
ness; (4) traffic conditions; (5) track 
and paving condition; (6) car opera- 
tion over track. 

While the time available has not per- 
mitted a detailed analysis of the data 
accumulated on the inspection trips, the 
following observations were set down, 
not as definite conclusions, but merely 
as observations concurred in by two or 
more members of the committee: 


1. Corrugations were noted on tangent 
track and on curved track, on up grades 
and on down grades, on open track and on 
paved track. No type of rail or track 
structure seemed wholly immune. 

2. In some cities there was far less 
corrugation than in others. For example, 
the committee found very little corrugation 
in Cleveland, and in Milwaukee it does not 
constitute a serious problem. 

3. Corrugation is rare on open track con- 
struction. 

4. Low tee rails are not as susceptible to 
corrugation as higher girder rails. 

5. Corrugation is not peculiar to rolled 
steel as corrugated switch tongues, mates 
and inserts were observed. 

6. There is much evidence that car 
nosing is a common factor in producing 
rail corrugation. 

7. Corrugation is more serious on long 
radius curves than on tangent track. 

8. Corrugations were observed on prac- 
tically new rails. 

9. Corrugation on both rails was fre- 
quently noticed at the point where the 
brakes are first applied in making a stop. 

10. Corrugation is more likely to occur 
on the high speed portions of the track than 
it is on the low speed portions. 
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The committee stated that it had not 
yet carried its studies on rail corruga- 
tion to such a point to enable it to 
draw definite conclusions either as to 
the causes of rail corrugation or as to 
the methods which will give best re- 
sults in preventing or mitigating corru- 
gation. The committee believes that 
the subject of rail corrugation merits 
still further study and investigation. 

Discussing this subject, Mr. Clark 
thought that the reason his property 
had no corrugation on its rails was due 
to the tilting of the rail to the center 
a matter of a few degrees. Terence 
Scullen, superintendent of equipment 
of the same company as Mr. Clark, 
said that the absence of corrugation 
was due to proper car and truck con- 
struction, particularly the elimination 
of chattering brakes. 

In discussing the report, Professor 
Ewing enlarged upon many of the 
points explained. He was of the opin- 
ion that load causes corrugation. 
His explanation of load includes many 
varieties, such as wheel, acceleration, 
braking and impact. Deformation of 
rail was his term for corrugation. 
Therefore, he concluded it was essen- 
tial to design the rail structure to meet 
the load requirements. Several studies 
of loads have been made by him 
throughout the country. Impact loads 
are analyzed as those caused by vibra- 
tion. This was studied by means of 
a delicate telemeter which recorded 
high frequency vibration in the car. 
In addition to these loads, which are 
due to external forces, the rail is also 
subjected to internal stresses or loads 
caused by the temperature changes. 
This technical discussion prompted 
other members of the association to 
give their views on the subject. 


Tuesday’s Sessions 
Engineering Association 


HE joint meeting of the Engineer- 

; ing and Accountants’ Associations 

was called to order by C. R. Harte 
and turned over to Wallace L. Davis, 
president of Accountants’ Association, 
who presided at the joint sessions. The 
joint report was presented by T. B. 
MacRae, who stated that Mr. Rifen- 
berick had been unable to do very 
much committee work during the year 
on account of poor health and later due 
to consulting work for the city of 
Toledo. The only work the committee 
accomplished was a partial revision of 
the general and miscellaneous accounts. 
The committee recommended that the 
work be continued during the following 
year. The report was accepted with no 
discussion. 

Mr. Glover explained that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expects 
to take up the revision of the electric 
railway classification of accounts as 
soon as the similar work for steam rail- 
roads has been completed. This latter 
is now being printed after about two 
years’ work on the part of the com- 


_ revision. 


mission. Arrangements have existed 
for about ten years with the I.C.C. not 
to put in effect any changes in electric 
railway accounts without an oppor- 
tunity for discussion with the proper 
committees on the American Electric 
Railway Association. 

W. G. Stuck, Lexington, Ky., asked 
about bus accounting and was advised 
by Mr. Davis that the report of the 
Accountants’ Association will be com- 
pleted in today’s session and finally 
approved for printing. 

Relative to revision of electric rail- 
way accounts, W. F. Crawshaw stated 
that he believed the present classifica- 
tion was very satisfactory, to which 
Mr. Glover replied that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on its own mo- 
tion had brought up the question of 
At this juncture the account- 
ants withdrew to continue with meet- 
ings of their association and the engi- 
neering session continued. 

Howard George took the floor and 
stated that the way committee during 
the last few days had completed its 
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work on certain changes in the manual 
relative to rail specifications on girder 
rails, and outlined. certain minor 
changes in the chemical properties and 
tests that were advisable. Minor ques- 
tions of phraseology in paragraphs 203, 
302a, 302c, 302d, 401, 402a, 402c, 501la 
and d, 601, a, b and c, 602 and 603 were 
made in order to improve the text and 
to meet certain questions of standard- 
ization with the American Society of 
Testing Materials. Paragraph 702b 
was omitted. The full report of 
changes will be made at a later date. 

After a short discussion by F. P. 
Walker, Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway, Mr. George and F. B. Ent- 
wisle, chief engineer of the Lorain Steel 
Company, the report was adopted. In 
this way, Mr. George stated, a year’s 
time would be saved in making changes 
the committee believed to be advisable. 

H. H. Adams presented the report 
in abstract on the unification of car 
design. 
there were too many obsolete cars in 
operation today, and that if the com- 
mittee can produce a constructive re- 
port that will enable it to standardize 
on the basic features of design, the cost 
of producing cars can be greatly re- 
duced. In this way a service will be 
supplied, particularly to cities requir- 
ing only a few cars at a time, which 
will reduce the ultimate cost of these 
smaller properties. 


Unification of Car Design 


It was the opinion of the committee 
that the work in the future should. be 
devoted to the collection of fundamental 
data and information which would tend 
‘to stimulate greater uniformity in basic 
car dimensions rather than to the de- 
velopment of any particular design of 
car. The committee agreed that the 
dimensions adopted in its previous re- 
ports should be a foundation for unifi- 
cation and that it is not advisable to 
carry this process further until there is 
more general acceptance by the indus- 
try of the dimensions proposed, or until 
these basic dimensions can be revised 
on the basis of further data so as to be 
acceptable. 

For this reason the work of the com- 
mittee should proceed along the lines of 
directing attention to the factors which 
influence the design and production of 
electric railway equipment and to the 
collection of: data to determine the 
limiting clearances which fix the dimen- 
sions of cars used on various properties. 

From the deliberations of ‘the com- 
mittee and discussions of reports sub- 
“mitted in previous years, it has been 
pointed out that development by car 
builders is in a large degree limited to 
furnishing equipment as specified by 
the railway companies. It was the 
opinion of this committee that the de- 
velopment of uniform types of cars 
from the basic skeleton of dimensions 
established in previous reports, can and 
should be carried forward by the car 
builders. This development, however, 
is dependent upon a more general agree- 
ment among electric railway operators 
as to the sizes and types of bodies re- 
‘quired. Such substantial agreement 
among railway operators as to size and 
type of car body suitable for their con- 
ditions is essential] to the establishment 


Mr. Adams emphasized that 


of a market for a uniform product 
manufactured by the car builders. 
‘Were it possible for the car builders 
to merchandise uniform types of cars 
developed by them, the builders would 
have opportunity and incentive con- 
stantly to improve and develop style 
and design. Likewise, they would then 
have the required incentive to improve 
facilities for the reduction of manufac- 
turing costs. The designs being stand- 
ard merchantable products, they could 
fabricate most of the parts on a 
quantity production basis at reduced 
cost. Building uniform products, un- 
der the spur of competition, would leave 
them free to put quality and _ indi- 
viduality into their several types. 

The high cost of new equipment is a 
serious deterrent to the railway indus- 
try from the standpoint of retiring ob- 
solete equipment, which is recognized to 
have a detrimental effect both on the 
merchandising of rides and on the gen- 
eral public attitude toward street rail- 
way transportation. Quantity produc- 
tion of cars on a manufacturing basis 
would offer the opportunity of so reduc- 
ing new car cost that the advantages 
of new and modern looking equipment 
could be obtained, together with the 
saving in operating cost, made possible 
by the modern developments. 

In order to enable the car builders to 
develop models which will fit the clear- 
ance requirements of a substantial pro- 
portion of the various properties in the 
country, future committees should pro- 
ceed with the collection of this funda- 
mental data covering as many proper- 
ties as possible. Data collected by this 
and past committees, indicates that a 
comparatively small number of models 
would be suitable, with only minor 
variations, to meet the operating limi- 
tations of practically all street rail- 
ways in the country. Information has 
also been collected by the committees 
on way matters, during previous years, 
in connection with the design of track 
special work, showing the variations in 
track centers encountered on various 
properties. From these data it is ap- 
parent that the production of uniform 
cars is far from impossible and is more 
nearly an immediate possibility than it 
has generally been considered to be. 

From data collected by the way com- 
mittee there were 71 cases in a total of 
85 covering 59 properties that showed 
a variation in track centers of 4 in. Of 
these 59 properties the minimum curve 
center radius was 35 ft. and the mini- 
mum overhead clearance was 12 ft. 
6 in. From data collected by question- 
naires in previous years, the commit- 
tee finds that of a total of 3,648 cars 
constructed by 638 properties, 3,258, or 
89 per cent, had a width over side post 
between 8 ft. 2 in. and 8 ft. 6 in.: It is 
very probable that a compromise dimen- 
sion between 8 ft. 2 in. and 8 ft. 6 in. 
could be established to fit the require- 
ments of practically all properties in 
this group. Analysis of other basic 
dimensions shows a comparable condi- 
tion and tends to indicate that only a 
comparatively small number of varia- 
tions in size would be necessary to’ fit 
clearance limitations. 

The committée recommended continu- 
ation of this work on the subject of 
unification of car design with the ob- 
jectives set forth in this report, and 


submitted as Appendix A a suggested 
questionnaire to be sent out by next 
year’s committee, for the collection of 
necessary data. It further recom- 
mended that the membership of next 
year’s committee shall include a greater 
number of representatives from various 
car builders, with the object of making 
the committee organization a clearing 
house for the discussion of the views 
of the car builders and the railway op- 
erators on this subject. 

The report was signed by J. A. 
Brooks, L. J. Davis, A. Elmendorf, 
C. Gordon, W. F. Graves, J. W. Hulme, 
G. L. Kippenberger, J. Lindall, V. Wil- 
loughby, R. H. Dalgleish, sponsor; 
H. H. Adams, chairman, 


Air Reservoir Specifications 


The report of the special committee 
on air reservoir specifications was pre- 
sented by R. H. Dalgleish, chairman. 
He gave a résumé of the rules which 
have been prepared by the boiler code 
committee on air reservoir specifica- 
tions. He stated that the sections 
relating to welded tanks is not satis- 
factory to the American Welding So- 
ciety and it’ has requested that tests 
be made. No action will be taken on this 
specification until the results of these 
tests are known. Mr. Dalgleish called 
particular attention to the part of the 
rules relating to the thickness of reser- 
voirs 16 in. in diameter. Metal 3 in. 
thick is required for this size of reser- 
voir, while for those 14 in. in diameter 
g-in. thickness is’ specified. There are 
very few railways which have used 
ie-In. material for their tanks, and if 
this is adopted it would mean the 
changing of all tanks either to the 
smaller size of 14 in. in diameter or 
else substituting thicker tanks of the 
larger diameter. In the discussion of 
this subject several members expressed 
disappointment at this phase of the 
report which is objectionable to electric 
railways. 

The report of the special committee 
on car and carhouse wiring was pre- 
sented by H. H. Adams, chairman. 


Car and Carhouse Wiring 


As a result of joint meetings with 
representatives of the National Fire 
Protection Association in New York 
and Chicago, rules for the construction, 
maintenance and protection of cars and 
carhouses were revised. The rules as 
changed were submitted to the National 
Fire Protection Association at its con- 
vention held in May, 1925, and the re- 
port was adopted. The association’s 
1925 committee on car and carhouse 
wiring submitted the regulations as 
adopted by the National Fire Protection 
Association. These were divided into 
three sections: (1) Electric railway 
cars and locomotives; (2) wiring of 
electric carhouses and auxiliary build- 
ings operated by electric traction com- 
panies; (3) construction, maintenance 
and protection of carhouses. The fol- 
lowing recommendations were made: 

1. That the regulations for electric 
cars and locomotives, Sections 1 to 24 
inclusive of the report, be approved and 
be published in the Engineering Manual 
in Section E. (Equipment). 

2. That the rules covering. the wiring 
of electric carhouses and auxiliary 
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building's operated ‘by electric traction - 


companies, Sections 101 to 126 inclu- 
sive, be approved and published in the 
Engineering Manual in Section B 
(Buildings and Structures.) 

3. That the rules covering construc- 
tion, maintenance and protection of 
carhouses, sections 201 to 266 of the 
report, be approved and be published 
in the Engineering Manual in Section 
B (Buildings and Structures). 

The report was signed by R. S. Beers, 
A. T. Clark, H: C. Eddy, C. G. Keen; 
J. Lindall, G. H. McKelway, G. M. 
Woods and H. H. Adams, chairman. 

In the discussion following the 
presentation of the report several 
members called attention to the require- 
ments that the control of all circuits 
for carhouse lines be centered in a 
single cut-out switch. Objection to this 
was made as it was felt that if all 
power was cut off in case of a fire 
that cars could not be moved from 
sections which were not already on 
fire. Members of the committee who 
had discussed this phase of the report 
said that they believed that local boards 
would take care of the specific condi- 
tions in a manner satisfactory to the 
individual company. The report was 
approved. 

In presenting the report for the com- 
mittee on equipment Pierre V.°C. See, 
chairman, directed particular attention 
to the large amount of work that had 
been done in revising and adding to 
equipmént standards. An abstract of 
the report is published on pages 682, 
633 and 634. 

In the discussion following the pres- 
entation of the equipment committee’s 
report, R. H. Dalgleish, Washington, 
D. C., called attention to the statement 
in the report that with helical gears 
bearing flange wear was increased. He 
said that on his property they had not 
found this condition. 

The part of the report relating to 
noise reduction was commented on by 
several speakers, the principal thought 
being that by tightening up parts to 
give less vibration and noise perhaps 
rail corrugation would be reduced. H. H. 
Adams, Chicago, Ill., referred to the 
recommended miscellaneous method and 
practice on brake rigging design and 
stated that as regards the use of either 
mild steel or wrought iron for brake 
levers his company preferred wrought 
iron. J. W. Hulme, New York, N. Y., 
commented on the part of the report 
relating to cellulose lacquer for paint- 
ing and said he had information that 
the lacquer finish when applied to 
wooden car bodies was highly inflam- 
mable, while it is not when applied to 
steel. 

The report was approved with the 
recommendations as made by the stand- 
ards committee. 

The report of the committee on build- 
ings and structures was presented by 
W. F. Graves, chairman. 


Buildings and Structures 


Four subjects were assigned to the 
committee for study and report includ- 
ing “review of existing standards.” 

The. attention of the executive com- 
mittee is particularly called to Recom- 
mendations No. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 and 6, as 


set forth in the summary of recom- 
mendations at the conclusion of ‘this 
report. 

Subject No. 1. Review of Existing 
Standards and Recommendations. A 
change is recommended in _ Serial 
No. B209-23, page 90 of the Manual, 
in the size of reinforcing rods used in 
design of concrete arch culverts in 
order to conform with recommendations 
of the division of simplified practice, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Subject No. 2. Continue Study of 
Design of Buildings for Proper Main- 
tenance and Storage of Buses. The 
committee studied this subject care- 
fully and obtained a number of plans, 
photographs and layouts of buildings 
especially designed for this service. 
Stations designed for bus storage were 
visited in several cities, and advantage 
was taken of a very complete survey 
made by H. H. George, in investigating 
such stations. The committee has, how- 
ever, outlined in detail composite salient 
features which should be considered in 
such designs and has submitted a num- 
ber of plans, photographs and layouts 
as information. 

Subject No. 3. Design of Terminals 
for Bus Operation. The committee con- 
cluded that inasmuch as many of the 
designs investigated contained facilities 
for maintenance and storage as well as 
terminal facilities, this subject is so 
closely affiliated with Subject No. 2 
that it should be treated under that 
heading. ; 

Subject No. 4. Carhouse and Car 
Shop Standards — Co-operate with 
N.F.P.A Committee on Carhouses and 
Car Shop Standards. The committee 
established contact with the N.F.P.A. 
committee considering this subject and 
sent representatives to each of the 
two meetings of that committee. These 
joint meetings resulted in recommenda- 
tions which were given in’ detail. 

Subject No. 1. Review of Existing 
Standards and Recommendations. Par- 
ticular attention was given to Manual 
Sections, Serial No. B209-23, design 
of small bridges, trestles and culverts, 
and Serial No. B200-23 and B204-11, 
underwriters’ rules relating to car and 
carhouse wiring and fire protection of 


carhouses including 
open yards. 

The attention of the committee was 
called to the discrepancy between the 
sizes. of reinforcing rods as set forth 
in Manual Section Serial No. B209-23 
and those recommended by the division 
of simplified practice, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which recommenda- 
tion reduces the number of sizes from 
nineteen, as set out in the Manual, 
page 90, to eleven. This recommenda- 
tion became effective only Jan. 1, 1925, 
and will remain in effect for a period 
of one year, at the end of which time 
all interested organizations will have 
opportunity to suggest modifications or 
additions. The sizes as recommended 
by the division of simplified practice 
have been carefully checked by the 
committee. By proper action of its 
executive committee the association has 
formally accepted the simplified list. 

The body of the report is replete 
with plans and photographs of recently 
constructed garages and motor bus 
terminals. Many of these structures 
are shown as constructed co-jointly 
with similar rail facilities. 

The report is signed by H. D. 
Eckroad, G. H. Hodges, J. D. Kent, J. 
R. McKay, E. C. Myers, H. R. Stamm, 
Judson Zimmer, F. H. Miller, sponsor; 
S. J. Steiner, vice-chairman, and W. 
F. Graves, chairman. 

The report was approved, there being 
no discussion. 


Co-operation With Department 
of Commerce 


and terminals, 


A report of the committee co-operat- 
ing with the United States Department 
of Commerce on the subject of stand- 
ardization was presented by R. H. 
Dalgleish, chairman. He gave a list 
of the various subjects which had been 
under consideration during the past 
year and stated that carbon brushes 
and- tacks, including small nails, were 
to be considered soon. He stated that 
work of particular value to the electric 
railways had been done by the United 
States Department of Commerce in the 
preparation of a dictionary which lists 
all material specifications and tells 
where they may be obtained. 


Thursday’s Sessions 
Engineering Association 


HURSDAY’S session of the En- 
gineering Association was de- 
voted exclusively to the reading 

of reports of the various committees. 
Before proceeding with this work, 
however, C. R. Harte read a_ short 
statement dealing with the work of 
the association’s standards committee 
during the past year. He urged 
that an a¢ditional membership be 
taken out with the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee at an 
expenditure of $500 per year. At pres- 


‘ent, with only one xmember on this na- 


tional body, the interests of the railway 


men were not as thoroughly considered 
as is desirable. In reviewing the work 
he explained that the association was 
represented on _ thirty-two sectional 
committees dealing with national af- 
fairs. The report of the standards 
committee contains a supplementary 
report on its activities. 


Standards 


The report of the committee on stand- 
ards was presented in sections after 
each committee report had been ac- 
cepted as a whole. The recommenda- 
tions of the various committees were 
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approved in general. The action taken 
by the standards committee other than 
approval was as follows: 

Buildings and Structures. All recom- 
mendations were approved. 

Car and Carhouse Wiring. All recom- 
menations were approved. 

Equipment. An error in the printed 
report for standard journal boxes: and 
contained parts was pointed out. The 
thickness of the shell should be { in. 
and the thickness of the shell and bab- 
bitt 1 in. The recommendation was 
approved with the correction. The 
recommendation that a new wheel 
checking gage be adopted as standard 
was referred back to the committee for 
further consideration. An error in the 
printed report, so that a paragraph 
head Axle Bearings appeared. twice, 
was noted. This was approved with 
the omission of this paragraph in the 
first instance. : 

In the specification for proof testing 
of forgings to’ determine their sound- 
ness after quenching and tempering, 
the last paragraph should be omitted. 
The recommendation was approved with 
this omission. In the report on design 
of hand-brake equipment with founda- 
tion brage rigging, an error was noted 
in the formula for maximum stress, 
as given on page 36 of the report. The 
recommendations were approved with 
correction. The recommendation re- 
garding specifications for motor coaches 
was interpreted to mean that the work 
be carried forward by the ensuing com- 
mittee for adoption at a future date. 
It was not deemed advisable to attempt 
to standardize motor coach nomen- 
clature at this time, and this recom- 
mendation was referred back to the 
committee for clarification as to its 
recommendations. 

Power Generation and Conversion. 
All recommendations were approved. 


Power Transmission and Distribu-~ 


tion. The section dealing with devices 
for temporary trolley contact entitled 
Class A and Class B devices was re- 
ferred back to the committee for clari- 
fication. In discussing the specification 
for overhead line construction for 
trackless trolleys, attention was called 
to the fact that. the live crossover 
shown in Fig. 36 of the report might 
be better shown viewed from the bot- 
tom instead of from the top. The 
recommendation of the committee was 
approved with the understanding that 
the drawing when published in the 
Manual will be revised, as recommended 
by the standards committee. 

Purchases and Stores. All recommen- 


_ dations were approved. 


-_ Way Matters. All. recommendations 
were approved. 

Wood Preservation. 
dations were approved. 

The report was signed by H. L. 
Andrews, C. C. Beck, James A. Brooks, 
L. C. Datz, W. G. Gove, H. A. Johnson, 
C. G. Keen, John Lindall, George A. 
Peabody, F. R. Phillips, M. B. Rose- 
vear, H..M. Steward, N. W. Storer, 
N. B. Trist and Charles. R. Harte, 
chairman. ; 

C. H. Jones, Chicago, read the report 
of the committee on power transmis- 
sion and distribution. He called atten- 
tion to the particular wording of the 


All recommen- 


recommendation in reference to existing 
standards on block signaling. In the 
discussion it was the consensus of 
opinion to eliminate all reference to 
electrical apparatus in recommending 
impulse and recording devices on block 
signal systems. This was necessary in 
view of the application of mechanical 
methods of performing these functions. 

Discussion of the specifications for 
high-strength and low-conductivity trol- 
ley wire resulted in a suggestion to 
the committee that the resistivity fac- 
tor be quoted in standard terms. 


Power Transmission and 
Distribution 


The committee on power transmis- 
sion and distribution reported on ten 
subjects. The first included a review 
of standards and recommendations on 
concrete poles, as given in the Manual 
Section D202-16. In order to make 
the data on concrete poles more acces- 
sible, the committee recommended that 
the matter now appearing in this Man- 
ual section on pages 342 to 374 inclu- 
sive be withdrawn and be superseded 
by material included in this year’s re- 
port, with the exception of the specifica- 
tions for reinforced concréte poles, 
which appear on pages 3855 and 356. 
These are to be superseded by the 
specifications for the manufacture of 
reinforced concrete poles as recom- 
mended by the 1924 committee and 
adapted last year. The report pre- 
sented included sections on the compu- 
tation of pole strength and formulas 
for computing deflection of square, 
hexagonal and octagonal reinforced 
concrete poles. 

The committee revised the signal sec- 
tions withdrawn from the Manual in 
1923 and in addition reviewed those 
sections now contained in the Manual. 
A progress report was submitted cover- 
ing electric railway signaling practice 
for track circuit control and for trolley 
contact signaling. The committee, 
however, did not attempt to present 
specifications for the design of appa- 
ratus. 

The report presented included sec- 
tions on fundamental indications and 
signaling with track circuit control; use 
of semaphore signals with track circuit 
control; aspects for two-position sig- 
naling. with track circuit control; as- 
pects for three-position signaling with 
track circuit control; use of continuous 
track circuits for the control of auto- 
matic. signals for interurban service; 
method of signaling double track rail- 
ways employing track circuit controlled 
signals; methods of signaling single- 
track railways employing track circuit 


‘controlling signals; sizes of lenses for 


use in light signals, and methods of 
signaling railways employing trolley 
contact control. 

The committee presented a recom- 
mended specification for catenary con- 
struction for other than steam railroad 
electrifications. It also compiled an 
appendix to the specifications in which 
was included a general résumé of data 
pertaining to catenary construction 
with formulas, curves and descriptions 
which should aid materially in further 
studies. 


The committee was not able to com- 
plete a catenary material specification 
and recommended that specifications for 
materials for catenary construction be 
prepared by the ensuing committee. 

The subject of trolley wire wear and 
specifications was considered by the 
committee, and it was found that a num- 
ber of railways now have trolley wire 
studies in progress, but that these have 
not as yet reached a point where any 
data are ayailable. Records of trolley 
breaks were compiled and considerable 
information was analyzed. Tables 
were included giving an analysis’ of 
causes of trolley wire failures during 
1924, trolley breaks per single track 
mile of line, percentages of trolley 
breaks due to wear and other causes. 
causes of. trolley wire failures and 
locations of trolley breaks. 

Specifications were presented for 
round and grooved hard-drawn copper 
trolley wire and for high-strength, low- 
conductivity, bronze trolley wire. These 
specifications were prepared jointly by 
the American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association and the American 
Society for Testing Materials and were 
adopted by the A.S.T.M. at its annual 
meeting in June, 1925. The specifica- 
tions presented by the committee on 
power transmission and distribution 
were identical with these except that 
the specification calls for 20 turns in- 
stead of 30 in the twist test. 

Devices for temporary connections to 
trolley wire were studied by the com- 
mittee and examples of recommended 
practice were presented. Investiga- 
tions showed that many trolley wires 
break at old burns or sears on top of 
the wire. These can be avoided by the 
use of an efficient device for making 
the temporary contact, such as was 
presented by the committee. The re- 
port classified the devices into two head- 
ings. First, those which have to be 
removed from the trolley wires to per- 
mit a trolley car to pass and second, 
those which do not have to be removed, 

A recommended specification was 
presented for overhead line construc- 
tion for trackless trolleys. This in- 
cluded sections on the requirements for ' 
600-volt direct-current overhead trol- 
ley construction; poles; trolley wire; 
height of trolley wire; separation be- 
tween trolley wires; insulation; loops 
and wyes; and trolley guards. 

The committee collected data on bond- 
ing practice from thirteen surface and 
six rapid transit railway systems, these 
data being obtained by personal letters 
from committee’ members. Replies 
were received from approximately 170 
per cent of the railways to whom in- 
quiries were sent. These data were 
analyzed and presented as appendices 
A and B of the report. The committee 
also presented recommendations which 
it considered as good practice. 

Contact was maintained with the 
American committee on’ inductive’ co- 
ordination. Work done included’ or- 
ganization, personnel and by-laws of 
the committee, and the outlining of a 
program of work. 

The subject of radio interference 
caused by trolley car operation was 
studied, and the report included re- 
sults of investigations. Attention was 
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called to the extensive report of the 
radio subcommittee of the National 
Electric Light Association, which was 
presented at the summer convention of 
this association, The report included 
sections on the main sources of radio 
interference and tabulated some par- 
ticular sources of interference. 

The committee’s conclusions were 
that the greatest amount of interfer- 
ence to radio reception is caused by the 
interruption of small currents, that is, 
currents of such small intensity that 
their interruption causes sparks rather 
than arcs. These sparks not only cause 
direct radiation from the point at which 
sparking occurs but in addition set up 
high-frequency currents in the trolley 
wires and feeders. These high-fre- 
quency currents carry disturbances for 
a considerable distance from the origin 
of the disturbance and may also set up 
similar oscillations and disturbances in 
connected or adjacent circuits which in 
turn may serve to further distribute the 
interference. 

The interruption of currents of suffi- 
cient intensity to draw an are may alse 
cause interference, but this interference 
is not as serious as the interference 
just described and seems to be due to 
the inductive kick obtained when a cur- 
rent-carrying circuit is opened or 
closed. 

Bad or worn trolley wheels may be 
a further source of considerable radio 
interference. When a car is coasting 
with all circuits de-energized, the in- 
terruption of the contact between the 
trolley wheel and the trolley wire may 
cause slight sparking due to the circuits 
of the car being charged whenever in- 
termittent contact is made by the trol- 
ley wheel. Also, small leakage cur- 
rents may be established and broken 
under the same conditions if the in- 
sulation of the car circuits is not per- 
fect. 

When the lighting circuits are ener- 
gized the lighting currents are of low 
enough intensity to establish sparks 
rather than arcs whenever the contact 
between the trolley wire and the wheel 
is disturbed. Further radio inter- 
ference may be caused under these con- 
ditions when a car is coasting and the 
other circuits of the car are de- 
energized. 

Another condition which is usually 
met with in heavily populated communi- 
ties is that circuits of power and light- 
ing companies are adjacent to and fre- 
quently parallel with trolley circuits. 
Under these conditions it is entirely 
possible that disturbances which have 
their origin in the trolley circuits may 
be induced in the power and lighting 
circuits and be distributed for a con- 
siderable distance. On the other hand, 
it is just as likely that disturbances 
which originate in the power and light- 
ing circuits are transferred by induc- 
tion to the trolley circuits, which then 
serve to distribute such interference. 

The report was signed by J..Walter 
Allen, Robert L. Allen, S. H. Anderson, 
W. H. Bassett, M. W. Cooke, S. M. 
Day, Ralph W. Eaton, D. D. Ewing, 
Charles Gilman, H. W. Griffin, C. L. 
Hancock, C. J. Hixson, William E. 


Huber, Adrian Hughes, Jr., John Lei-: 


senring, H. S. Murphy, Carl P. Nachod, 
J. F. Neild, W. J. Quinn, W. Schaake, 
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A. Schlesinger, J. M. Waldron, E. J. 
White, M. B. Rosevear, sponsor; James 
H. Drew, secretary; F. McVittie, vice- 
chairman, and Charles H. Jones, 
chairman. 

Other subjects considered by the 
committee were reviewed by Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Harte presented the action of the 
standards committee on each subject 
of the report as it was read. All recom- 
mendations were approved. Some in- 
teresting discussion was aroused by the 
reading of the progress report on the 
subject of radio interference. 

R. H. Rice gave an informal progress 
report of the special committee which 
has been studying the subject of tubular 
street poles. This brought out the fact 
that selections of specifications for steel 
poles had been made through co-opera- 
tion with manufacturers and other 
associations. 

The report of the committee on power 
generation and conversion was read by 
L. D. Bale, Cleveland. Mr. Bale asked 
that members of the association give 
suggestions as to further work which 
could be carried on by this committee 
so that its value would be materially 
increased. In order to call attention 
to the work of the several sub-com- 
mittees, Mr. Bale asked members of 
these committees to discuss the sub- 
jects. F. W. Peters explained how his 
sub-committee had endeavored to es- 
tablish the difference between automatic 
and semi-automatic sub-stations. He 
cited several cases from which the 
committee drew definitions. This work 
resulted in a complication or tabula- 
tion of differences which formed an 
appendix to the sub-committee’s report. 


G. Solberg, General Electric Company, 


described the tests made by the sub- 
committee on the Central Street sta- 
tion of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company and on substations Nos: 10 
and 12 of the Cleveland Railway. From 
these tests formulas and equations on 
ventilation were derived. It was his 
opinion that it was highly desirable to 
increase the air-inlet areas of substa- 
tion building to exceed the outlet area. 


Power Generation and Conversion 


The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation assigned the following subjects 
for consideration. 

Subject No. 1. Revision of Existing 
Standards and Recommendations. Re- 
vise or Possibly Withdraw Manual Sec- 
tion G200-15. This Section is the Speci- 
fication and Contract for the Purchase 
of Fuel. In reporting upon this subject, 
the committee finds the situation much 
the same as that of last year, inasmuch 
as definite action is being taken and 
progress made by a sub-committee of 
the prime movers committee, N.E.L.A. 
It is recommended, therefore, that the 
subject be continued awaiting the final 
report of the N.H.L.A. 

Subject No. 2. Continue the Study of 
Existing Practices in Design and Oper- 


ation of Automatic Substations, Includ- . 


ing the Subject of Remote Supervisory 
Control. The report on this assignment 
consists of two parts as follows: (a) 


- Definition and discussion of automatic 


and semi-automatic substations. (b) 
Supervisory and remote control sys- 
tems. 


Vol. 66, No. 15 


The discussion on automatic and semi- 
automatic substations, as contained in 
last year’s report has been amplified 
to include concise definitions of the two 
types of plants, together with a tabula- 
tion of desirable protective features. 

The second part of the report de- 
scribes the various available systems of 
remote and supervisory control. This 
includes the particular field of appli- 
cation of each, requirements regarding 
line wires and operating potential. The 
use of carrier-current equipment as a 
means of supervisory control of distant 
apparatus is also mentioned. 

The report, as continued, discusses 
systems of remote metering, by which 
current, voltage or other readings of 
distant plants may be transmitted to a 
central point through facilities offered 
by the presence of remote supervisory 
control conductors. 

The report is completed with a tabu- 
lated list of users of remote supervisory 
and control systems including remote 
metering and other information perti- 
nent to the subject. 

The committee recommends that this 
subject be reassigned to enable possible 
consideration of other phases of this 
type of plant. 

Subject No. 3. Ventilation of Auto- 
matic Substations. The report, as sub- 
mitted, consists of valuable data pro- 
cured by actual ventilating tests. These 
were conducted upon automatic substa- 
tions in operation in Chicago and Cleve- 
land. The tests were performed in ac- 
cordance with a procedure adopted by 
the committee as the initial step to in- 
sure that the results of tests, carried 
on in various parts of the country, be 
comparable. The adopted procedure is 
included in the report as a guide to 
future committees investigating the 
subject and individuals who may be in- 
terested in conducting similar tests. 

Unfortunately, by reason of the in- 
ability to secure funds to underwrite 
the expense of the original program 
which included tests on five or six sta- 
tions, located in various cities, the scope 
of this report is limited. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that this subject be 
continued. 

Subject No. 4. Prepare Specifications 
for High Tensile Strength Bolts for Use 
on Superheated Steam Pipe Lines. In 
reviewing this subject the committee 
finds that the American Society for 
Testing Materials has drawn up a ten- 
tative specification for alloy-steel bolt- 
ing material for high temperature 
service. This proposed specification 
bears serial designation A96-25T and 
is included in this report. 

It is recommended that this proposed 
specification be tentatively accepted 
awaiting further action on the part of 
the A.S.T.M. 

The report included an appendix out- 
lining the procedure for obtaining data 
on the ventilation of automatic substa- 
tions, giving a list of apparatus re- 
quired and instructions for making the 
tests. Also suggested forms for log 
sheets are submitted. 

The body of the report also shows 
a number of diagrams illustrating the 
ventilation paths resulting from actual 
tests. : 

The report was signed by C. E. Ben- 
nett, C. A. Butcher, H. W. Codding, 
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H. T. Connolly, H. E. Davis, H. A. 
Kidder, N. R. Love, F. W. Peters, G. G. 
Post, G. W. Saathoff, L. G. Tighe, L. J. 
Turley, G. I. Wright, E. H. Scofield, 
sponsor; W. E. Bryan, vice-chairman, 
and L. D. Bale, chairman. 

Further discussion on _ substation 
ventilation was led by P. Blommers, 
H. H. Robertson Company. If possible, 
the building should be laid out around 
the electrical units according to pre- 
determined ventilating formulas, was 
his comment. Mr. Jones gave some 
figures on the effect of increased in- 
take area on improved substation 
ventilation. By increasing the intake 
area 200 per cent the difference be- 
tween outside and inside temperatures 
was reduced from 24 deg. to 17 deg. 

In the absence of Chairman Adrian 
Hughes, Jr., G. C. Hecker read a prog- 
ress report of the special committee on 
automatic substations. 

W. E. Bryan in his report of the 
committee on codification of power 
failures, asked that the committee be 
discharged because of inadequate data 
from which to draw up a system which 
would clarify the analysis of power 
failures. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Bale, however, that this subject war- 
rants the continuance of the committee. 


Codification of Power Failures 


A review of the subject as handled 
by the 1923 and 1924 committees was 
given. The committee this year pointed 
out that any comprehensive plan of 
codification of apparatus failures and 
power interruptions must _ include 
troubles originating on the transmis- 
sion and distribution systems, as well 
as those originating in generating and 
converting stations. 

In studying the question of appa- 
ratus failures and service interrup- 
tions, two phases of the matter are of 
particular interest to the power engi- 
neer: First, the cause of the trouble, 
and second, the effect on service. A 
study of causes will indicate methods 
of remedying the situation, while the 
effect on service is of value as an in- 
dication of the expense which is justi- 
fiable in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the trouble. 

While the study of the records of in- 
dividual troubles is of value, the com- 
posite birdseye view afforded by a 
classified summary will throw a light 
on the general situation not otherwise 
obtainable. One may forget during 
the course of a year the difficulties ex- 
perienced on overhead lines, for in- 
stance, but if the troubles are sum- 


- marized annually, classified as to cause, 


and compared with troubles originating 
on other apparatus, the effect of over- 
head line interruptions on the situa- 
tion as a whole is clearly evident. 


OTHER USES 


‘Another use which may be made of 
a classification of power failures is in 
comparing the record of one company 
with that of another. Such compari- 
sons, however, are of little value unless 
the properties are, reajly, comparable. 
The primary soureé of, power ‘in one 
case, for instance, may be under the 
control of the railway company, while 


in another case it is in the hands of the 
SECIpDO y ; 


power and light company. It is evident 
that, in the former case, the power 
engineer of the railway company has 
greater control of the power situation 
as a whole than in the latter case. 
Again, certain companies place great 
emphasis upon continuity of power sup- 
ply and are willing to spend greater 
sums to secure it than are other com- 
panies where, perhaps, funds are not 
as readily available. This, of course, 
has considerable bearing upon the fre- 
quency of power failures. 

A difficulty which is encountered in 
any attempt to measure the effect of 
power failures upon car service is the 
selection of a suitable unit of measure- 
ment. The units most frequently sug- 
gested are the kilowatt-hour and the 
ear-hour. 


DIFFICLT TO MEASURE EFFECT 


Although it is a comparatively sim- 
ple matter to compute the kilowatt-hour 
outage of a station by multiplying its 
load at the time of outage by the dura- 
tion of the outage, thus giving kilowatt- 
hours interrupted or lost at that sta- 
tion, this figure does not necessarily 
represent the interruption to car serv- 
ice with any degree of accuracy. The 
effect on service will depend upon 
whether the load was entirely inter- 
rupted or whether it was partly carried 
by equalizers from other stations, and 
in the latter case whether at satisfac- 
tory voltage or not. For instance, a 
trolley ground may completely inter- 
rupt an important feeder section and 
delay the cars upon other sections, due 
ot interference at crossings, curves, etc., 
resulting in a more serious interrup- 
tion than would the ‘outage of an entire 
station with the load carried from other 
stations at comparatively good voltage. 
To figure the outage in terms of kilo- 
watt-hours as indicated cannot, there- 
fore, give more than an approximate 
measure of the effect of the trouble on 
car service. 

If the car-hour is used as the measure 
it would be necessary to make an in- 
volved study of the transportation de- 
partment’s records after each power 
failure, necessitating considerable labor 
and producing questionable results. 
Any attempt to derive the number of 
car-hours lost from the number of 
kilowatt-hours lost, the latter obtained 
as previously indicated, would involve 
the same objections as cited for the 
kilowatt-hour method. 

The particular fault to be found with 
the use of either of the foregoing units 
is that they do not take into considera- 
tion the character of the load inter- 
rupted.. It is evident that it is more 
serious to interrupt load at certain 
times of the day than at others. Again, 
a relatively small amount of load inter- 
rupted for a long time is of more 
serious consequence than the interrup- 
tion of a greater amount of load for 
a short time, the number of car-hours 
in both cases being the same. To take 
account of such factors by weighing 
the interruptions on some basis of indi- 
vidual opinion is of doubtful value and 
causes the problem to become unduly 
complicated. 

The committee was unable to present 
a standard codification because of the 


variety of conditions encountered. A 
number of methods and forms, two of 
which are in use on several properties, 
were presented and discussed. Due to 
the thoroughness with which the sub- 
ject has been covered it was recom- 
mended that the work be closed. 

The report was signed by C. E. Ben- 
nett, H. T. Connolly, Adrian Hughes, 
Jr., N. Rs-Love, J. F. Nield, W. J. 
Quinn and W. E. Bryan, chairman. 

J. Y. Bayliss, Richmond, read the re- 
port of the committee on purchases and 
stores, Chairman P. F. McCall being 
absent. Favorable action of the stand- 
ards committee on all recommendations 
was given by Mr. Harte. 


Purchases and Stores and 


Stores Accounting 


As a result of the joint work of the 
committee on purchases and stores and 
the committee on stores accounting, 
recommendations were made on four 
subjects. In considering the matter 
of economies to be gained through cen- 
tralization of stores, the joint com- 
mittee made a thorough investigation 
of results that have been attained by 
certain member companies that have 
adopted this practice. It was the opin- 
ion of the joint committee that it is not 
feasible to centralize stores in one serv- 
ice building, but that the centralization 
of stores with centralized control in as 
few locations as possible is a decided 
step in the right direction. It affords 
the opportunity to demonstrate a state 
of efficiency in the field of transporta- 
tion comparable to that claimed for 
other’ fields of industrial enterprise. 
While it was conceded that the loss by 
fire of one large storage unit might 
create a greater disturbance to opera- 
tion than the loss of a smaller unit, it 
was felt that using a modern fireproof 
building would reduce this danger to 
a minimum. 

Time was insufficient for the joint 
committee to cover the entire subject 
of standardization of forms used and 
routine methods to be followed in the 
purchasing department and stores de- 
partment. It gave particular attention, 
however, to the study and preparation 
of recommended -forms for purchase 
requisitions, purchase inquiries, pur- 
chase orders and receiving reports. 
Consideration was also given to the 
national standard purchase order and 
inquiry form as recommended by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. These forms, together with the 
national standard invoice forms, were 
indorsed and recommended for adoption 
by a general conference held in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 9, 1925, under the offices 
of the division of simplified practice, 
department of commerce. 

Considerable discussion and_ study 
was given to the subject of co-ordina- 
tion of materials and supplies with the 
operating budget. No definite conclu- 
sion was reached, however, and it was 
decided to continue this subject next 
year. No changes were recommended 
as the result of a review of existing 
standards. 

The report was signed by the follow- 
ing members of the committee on pur- 
chases and stores: J. Y. Bayliss, J. 
Fleming, W. NviFord, €. A.sHarris, 
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A. E. Hatton, F. A. Jordan, A. C. Ken- 
nedy, P. F. McCall, A. A. Ordway, C. 
Thorburn, R. .H. Dalgleish, sponsor; 
F. L. Wheaton, secretary; Harry H. 
Lloyd, co-chairman. For the committee 
on stores accounting it was signed by 
R. O. Crowe, R. E. Town, F. E. Wilkin 
and R. A. Western, co-chairman. 

The following resolutions were then 
read by L. C. Datz. 


ABSTRACT OF RESOLUTIONS FOR 
ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


The committee on resolutions con- 
sisting of L. C. Datz, Clarence . W. 
Squier and Charles Rufus Harte, chair- 
man, submitted the following: 

The outstanding advancement during 
the past year in our industry has been 
the appointment of an Advisory Council 
and the selection of Lucius S. Storrs as 
managing director. The committee 
feels that this should raise the standard 
of its work, but realizes that the full 
advantage of the relation will be ob- 
tained only through hearty co-opera- 
tion by all concerned. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Engineering Asso- 
ciation pledge to the Advisory Council 
its fullest and heartiest co-operation. 

The reports of various committees 
and the papers presented at this year’s 
convention have more than maintained 
the splendid standards set by the pre- 
vious records. We have been particu- 
larly fortunate this year in having a 
large number of earnest and efficient 
workers on our various committees and 
the high class and valuable information 
contained in the reports bear evidence 
of the large amount of work that has 
been done upon them. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Engineering Asso- 
ciation here expresses its appreciation 
of the services at headquarters which 
have made possible this gratifying re- 
sult, and extends its thanks to the offi- 
cers for their. untiring efforts, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we express to the 
committee members our appreciation 
of the careful, painstaking work which 
has produced these reports and to our 
membership our gratification at the 
large attendance and the careful at- 
tention to the subject matter, with the 
resulting addition to our records in the 
form of discussion of much exceedingly 
valuable material. 

The extent and attractiveness of the 
bus displays show a gratifying recogni- 
tion by the bus manufacturers of the 
fact that the function of the great in- 
dustry we represent is to provide that 
form of transportation which is best 
adapted to the needs of the various 
communities, and that whether the ulti- 
mate relations of the new agent to the 
electric railway be that of a co-ordinate 
arm as at present, or whether by future 
development it will actually replace a 
part of the existing track lines, the in- 
dustry which first successfully fur- 
nished horse -car service and then 
brought the electric car to its present 
high efficiency will be the power by 
which the work will be done. There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association ex- 
press to the exhibits committee and to 


the manufacturers its appreciation of 


the splendid work done by them in pro- 
viding for our inspection and informa- 
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tion such a complete line of exhibits. 

A gratifying development in the 
Engineering Association work during 
the past year has been the strong tend- 
ency toward co-operative action in solv- 
ing problems which for years past have 
been sources of considerable contro- 
versy. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our grati- 
fication at this happy state of affairs. 

Following the adoption of these the 
committee on nominations presented its 
report, as follows: 

President, R. C. Cram, Brooklyn; 
first vice-president, Charles Rufus 
Harte, New Haven, Conn.; second vice- 
president, Daniel Durie, Connellsville, 
Pa.; third vice-president, R. H. Dal- 
gleish, Washington, D. C. Executive 
committee: E. H. Scofield, M. B. Rose- 
vear, F. H. Miller and W. F. Graves. 

The report was accepted and the 
candidates elected. The incoming 
president then presented the retiring 
president, Mr. Clark, with the past- 
president’s badge. Appropriate speeches 
of acceptances and appreciation were 
made by the newly-elected officers. 


Equipment 
All the equipment standards--now 
included in the Manual together with 
those in the 1924 Supplement were 
studied carefully, and the following 
revisions and additions recommended. 
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E1-24. Design of Brakeshoes, Brake- 
shoe Heads, Brakeshoe Keys and 
Gages. Errors in dimensions from the 
inside edge of shoes to the center line 
of the hole for the key were cor- 
rected. 

E2-23. Standard Journal Boxes and 
Contained Parts. Errors in dimensions 
of the journal bearings for 39 in. x 7 in. 
journal were corrected, and the recom- 
mendation was made to change the 
thickness of ‘the flange from 142 in.. to 
8 in., in order to make this uniform 
with other standard designs. The 
width of journal bearings was given 
in several different ways and the 
permissible variation was not uniform. 
Changes were recommended so that all 
widths are given in a uniform manner 
and correspond to the variations, as 
recommended for the new proposed 
journal bearing gage. 

E3-23. Design of Axles for Electric 
Railway Motors. It was recommended 
that the tolerances for machining gear 
seats be changed from plus 0.002 in., 
minus 0.000 in. to plus 0.001 in. minus 
0.000 in. and that a note be added to 
each of the figures of axles specifying 
that the permissible eccentricity of 
finished parts of axles shall not exceed 
0.010 in. This allows a total of 0.020 in. 
between high and low points of the 
same diameter. 

E8-23. Limit of Wear Gages for 
Standard Flange Contours. Limit of 
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. Gage for Inspection 
of New Journal 
Bearing Wedges 
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New Combined Gage for the Inspection of 
Journal Bearing Wedges 


wear gages for the new flange contours 
were submitted. 

E9-19. Plain Gage for Solid Steel 
Wheels. The buttons for this gage were 
added to the plan view. They were not 
previously shown. 

E£10-19. Wheel Mounting and Check 
Gages. The wheel mounting gage was 
changed to conform with the new wheel 
contours, and a new wheel checking 
gage was submitted for consideration, 
with the recommendation that this be 
adopted as standard. 

F12-20. Gages for Journal Bearings 
and Wedges. A new combined gage 
for journal bearings and another com- 
bined gage for wedges was developed. 


.Previously there were five separate 


gages required for each size journal 
bearing and wedge. The new gages 
are similar to that of the American 
Railway Association and the symbols 
used in connection with them cor- 
respond. However, the gages as de- 
veloped this year embody the “go” and 
“no-go” gage principle. These gages 
are much simpler to use than the type 
previously included in the Manual, and 
since there is but one gage recom- 
mended for each size of journal bearing 
and wedge, there is a reduction of 
from five to one in the number. It 
was recommended that these be adopted 
as standard and that gages shown as 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Standard 
E12-20 be withdrawn from the Manual. 


The tolerances provided by these 
gages are shown in a table on each 
gage drawing. These are the same as 


the American Railway Association 
practice. 

E108-21. Specification for Case 
Hardened Forged Steel Gears and 


E104-21. Specification for Quenched 
and Tempered Forged Carbon Steel 
Gears. In 1922 the equipment commit- 
tee of the association presented changes 
in these specifications which provided 
machining tolerances for the bore of 
gears.. The 1923 equipment committee 
made further changes. but the standards 
committee, in considering this, felt that 
pressure tolerances should be given 
consideration as well as machining 
tolerances, and the subject was accord- 
ingly referred back. The ensuing 
equipment committee in 1924 made a 
careful study of the subject, but had 
insufficient time to assemble informa- 
tion of a convincing nature, which they 
considered essential in order for the 
association to make an_ intelligent 
decision. The matter was accordingly 
referred to the 1925 equipment com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

In order to assemble information as 
to. the practices of various member 
companies regarding machining toler- 


ances for gears and pressures used in, 


pressing them on axles, a questionnaire 
was sent out. Answers were received 
from 160 railways. Of these eight 


reported using split gears, so that in- 
formation regarding the pressing on 
of solid gears was not furnished. One 
hundred and fifty-two railways thus 
gave comparable information. In an- 
swer to the question: “Do you consider 
it possible to order gears finish bored 
from manufacturers for use on new 
axles?” 92 railways answered “yes,” 
34 answered “no,” and twelve answered 
“not desirable.”’ 

It thus appears that the majority 
considered that machining tolerances 
can be specified satisfactorily. The in- 
formation furnished by answers to the 
questionnaire shows that there are 66 
railways now buying gears from 
manufacturers finish bored for new 
axles. In analyzing the information 
as to what variations from the finish 
bore are permitted and what machin- 
ing tolerances are used, the following 
appeared satisfactory and the commit- 
tee recommended that these be inserted 
in and form a part of specifications 
E103-21 and E104-21. 

“The diameter for the bore of gears 
with hard centers shall be 0.001 in. 
per inch of diameter under that spe- 
cified, and 0.0015 in. per inch of diam- 
eter for gears with soft centers. to 
allow for press fit.” 

“The permissible variation from the 
finish bore shall be plus 0.001 in. and 
minus 0.001 in.” 

In considering the information re- 
garding pressures used for pressing 
on gears, the equipment committee 
believed that many roads are using a 
pressure’ greater than is necessary. 
This is borne out by information re- 
ceived from roads which are using the 
lowest pressures, and shows that they 
have never had a solid gear come loose 
on the axle. Pressure required for 
pressing on gears should be reduced 
as low as possible and a_ sufficient 
variation between maximum and min- 
imum pressures should be allowed to 
take care of any variation in metal 
of different types of gears. 

H107-22. Specification for 
Hearth Hammered Steel Axles for 
Electric Car Service. It was recom- 
mended that this be withdrawn as a 
recommended specification. 

Armature and Axle Liners. A mis- 
cellaneous method and practice on this 
subject was approved in 1908, but was 
withdrawn for revision in 1923. A 
revised miscellaneous method and prac- 
tice on this subject was submitted in 
1924, but as there was some doubt on 
the part of the standards committee 
regarding the adequacy of the clear- 
ances specified under the heading 
“Bearing Clearances,” this was referred 
to the 1925 committee for further study 
and report. 

A careful study was made of the 
question of bearing clearances and this 
table was revised and changed from 
that submitted in 1924. The entire 
specification, together with the changes, 
was re-submitted with the recommenda- 
tion that it be adopted as a miscella- 
neous method and practice. 


Open- 


The revised section on _ bearing 
clearances follows: 
Babbitt. It is advisable to work 


armature bearings w%&h the minimum 
permissible clearance to the shaft to 
reduce vibration and pounding. Bab- 
bitt-lined bearings with ample oil 
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grooves should have initial clearances 
before bearing is pressed into the 
housing with the proper tonnage as 
follows: 


Plus Allowance for 
Bore Before Pressing 


Nominal Bore Into Housing 


2to3in 0.006 to 0.008 
3 to 4in 0.008 to 0.010 
4 to 5 in, 0.012 to 0.014 
5 to 6 in. 0.016 to 0.018 
6 to 7 in. 0.018 to 0.020 


“The outside diameter of the bearing 
before being pressed into housing shall 
be the actual dimension of the ‘housing 
bore, plus 0.002 in. to 0.004 in.” 

Subject No. 1. Testing of Forgings 
to Determine Their Soundness After 
Quenching and Tempering. A miscel- 
laneous method and practice on this 
subject was submitted for adoption. 

Subject No. 2. Study Design of 
Hand Brake Equipment with Founda- 
tion Brake Rigging with View Toward 
Standardization. The committee devel- 
oped a set of specifications and rules 
for: Terminology, hand brakes and 
hand-brake rigging, foundation-brake 
rigging, material specification. 

It was recommended that the report 
be approved as a miscellanous method 
and practice and also that study of the 
subject be continued with a view to- 
ward selecting those portions of the 
report which may be proposed for 
standardization and that such study 
shall include an investigation as to 
whether mild steel may be substituted 
for wrought iron as material for 
brake rods. 

Subject No. 3. Study Methods of Car 
Painting. Replies to questionnaires 
showed that the number of companies 
using enamel and those using flat 
colors and varnish, are about equal. 
The replies showed that the companies 
are doing very little rubbing and, in 
other ways, are shortening the time 
that a car is in the paint shop. 

The cellulose-lacquer systems ex- 
cited considerable interest but no 
definite decision was made as to its 
value compared with other systems. 
An investigation of aluminum paint 
was also made. 

It was found that orange and yellow 
are the colors used by most of the com- 
panies but it was not thought that any 
standardization of color would be pos- 
sible. 

It was recommended that the subject 
be continued as the cellulose-lacquer 
finish is still in a development stage. 

Subject No. 4. Motor Coach Design 
Problem. Consider Motor Coach Stand- 
ardization in Co-operation with Society 
of Automotive Engineers. This subject 
was considered by the 1924 committee 
on equipment and a tentative proposal 
drafted covering the different types of 
motor coaches; also an investigation 
was made into the matter of controlling 
dimensions. 

Two joint meetings were held with 
a committee of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers at which specifica- 
tions broad in scope and suited to the 
various types of service were ten- 
tatively adopted. 

The nomenclature adopted in 1924 
was revised. It was the opinion that 
standards could not be recommended 
but that a future joint committee with 


the S.A.E. carry on the motor coach 
work. 

Subject No. 5. Devices for Trolley 
Contact. Co-operate with Committee on 
Power Distribution and Transmission. 
It was recommended that further study 
be made of the tests now being con- 
ducted by several companies and by a 
future questionnaire. 

Subject No. 6. Continue the Study 
of Helical and Spur Gearing, Including 
Long and Short Addendum Teeth and 
the Whole Subject of Gearing. Ques- 
tionnaires sent out each year have 
developed additional information and 
have caused operating companies to 
extend their records. 

The 1925 committee continued its 
study along the same lines as the 1924 
committee and likewise divided the 
progress report into sections. Part I 
deals with helical as compared with 
spur gearing and Part II deals with 
long and short addendum teeth of spur 
gearing. Additional questions were 
added to this year’s questionnaire, one 
concerning the long and short addendum 
and one concerning the helix angle. 

No definite conclusions as to the 
most advantageous type of gearing 
were made. Indications were that 
helical gearing has a longer life and 
operates with less noise. Bearing 
flange wear is greater on most of the 


equipments having the helical type 
gearing. 

Subject No. 7. Study Methods of 
Reducing Noise in Car Operation. Co- 
operate with Committee on Way Mat- 
ters. Answers to a questionnaire placed 
the causes of noisy car operation in 
the following order as to their relative 
importance: Wheel and track, gear 
and pinion, loose truck parts, loose 
brake parts, body noise, trolley wheel 
noise. 

A study was made of the cause and 
possible remedy for each type of noise. 
Remedies from the standpoints of 
both maintenance and design were 
considered in the report. 

It was recommended that the study 
of this subject be continued and that 
the future work be directed toward 
scientific study by tests and research 
work. ; 

The report was'signed by Walter S. 
Adams, W. W. Brown, R. S. Bull, Law- 
ford H. Fry, J. L. Gould, J. M. Hipple, 
J. H. Lucas, W. H. McAloney, Joseph 
C. McCune, A. D. MeWhorter, J. F. 
Miller, M. O’Brien, E. D. Priest, E. 
S. Sawtelle, Ralston B. Smyth, W. G. 
Stuck, H. S. Sweet, H. S. Williams, 
J. M. Yount, Daniel Durie, sponsor; 
C. .W. Squier, secretary; A. T. Clark, 
vice-chairman, and Pierre V. C. See, 
chairman. 


Roy C. Cram “ 


tive in association work, as a 

member and head of various com- 
mittees, is the new president of the 
American Electric Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. 
mittee of the Engineering Association 
in the activities of which he has not 
participated, or on which he has not 
worked in the last ten or twelve years, 
there are none active in the association 
who can recall it. It would probably 
take the statistician of the association 
to compile the complete record, but. it 
can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that among his more recent im- 
portant work was the participation by 
him as a member of the A.E.R.E.A. 
committee on way matters for four 
years, two of these as vice-chairman, 
and that he served also as a member 
of the committee on standards of the 
same association. This last year he 
was chairman of several committees 
and sponsor for several others. 

Roy Cram has been in electric rail- 
way work since 1898. In that year, 
after he had been graduated from the 
scientific course at the Bridgeport High 
School, he entered the employ of the 
Bridgeport Traction Company. His 
first work was in the general storeroom. 
He was later transferred to the track 
division as timekeeper, and the follow- 
ing year entered the office of the engi- 
neer and assistant general manager as 
draftsman. Ever since then he has 
been engaged in engineering activities 
with electric railway properties. 

When the Bridgeport Traction Com- 
pany was merged into the Connecticut 
Railway & Light Company in 1902, Mr. 
Cram was,-transferred to the office of 
electrical superintendent, and in 1905 


R: C. CRAM, for many years ac- 


If there is a com-: 


became assistant superintendent of 
track. When the road passed to the 
control of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad in 1906, he was 
appointed assistant engineer in charge 
of field work, construction and gen- 
eral maintenance. In that capacity he 
served under Charles Rufus Harte, at 
that time construction engineer, then, 
as now, one of the most prominent 
engineers engaged in electric railway 
work. 

Phe following year he was transferred 
to New Haven to the department of 
E. M. T. Ryder, who had become engi- 
neer of the Connecticut Company in 
charge of maintenance of way. Mr. 
Cram continued in charge of mainte- 
nance of way engineering matters on 
the old Connecticut Railway & Lighting 
Division until 1912. In that year he 
joined the way construction department 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System 
as assistant engineer in charge of re- 
construction of surface track. Later 
the maintenance engineering matters 
for the surface lines were added to his 
duties. This indeed was a big job, for 
that property includes all the lines in 
the borough of Brooklyn with a popula- 
tion of more than a million. In 1919, 
during the incumbency of Lindley M. 
Garrison, as receiver, Mr. Cram was 
appointed engineer of surface roadway 
of the company, in which capacity he 
still serves. 

Mr. Cram has contributed much to 
the history of way engineering, not 
only by his committee activities but 
by the many valuable articles which he 
has contributed from time to time to 
the scientific and engineering press, 
more particularly ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 


—— 
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Disposition of Surplus 
and Obsolete Materials’ 


A. E. Hatton 


market certain material and equip- 

ment in order to release money which 
is unnecessarily tied up. This material 
falls into three classes, namely: over- 
stock, slow moving, and _ obsolete. 
Overstock material means an excessive 
quantity of standard materials on hand, 
which will all be used in time, but the 
time required to exhaust the supply is 
beyond that which justifies its being 
retained. Slow-moving material means 
that class of material which usually is 
standard in its nature, but which moves 
very slowly. It is that class of mate- 
rial which is sometimes termed emer- 
gency material. Its use is dependent 


le BECOMES necessary at times to 


upon some condition which is likely to 


arise, but the time may be uncertain. 
Spare parts, such as armature coils, 
fall within this class. The term obso- 
lete material means that class of mate- 
rial which competent authority has 
decided does not have further utility. 
Generally, in marketing, it has been 
found that hit and miss methods do not 
give success, and it is reasonable to 
believe that only the most conscientious 
study of the problem will enable con- 
sumers such as public utilities, to mar- 
ket successfully their overstock, slow 
moving and obsolete material and 
equipment. 

There are three groups of facts, all 
of which must be considered before 
offering for sale either of these classes 
of material, (1) a study of the-article; 
_(2) a study of the market; (3) a study 
of methods of reaching the market. 

Broadly speaking, there are two 
avenues open for the disposal of mate- 
rial and equipment: to sell it for 
further use, or to sell it as scrap. With 
most material and equipment the price 
of scrap does not nearly equal the price 
which can be gotten for it when sold as 
a unit for further use. Whether or not 
to offer the article for sale as a unit 
for use, or to scrap it and sell it as 
such, can be determined also by a study 
of the three groups of facts already 
mentioned. 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
,annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 5-9, 1925. ; 
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By A. E. Hatton 


Superintendent of Materials West Penn Railways 


A study of the article to be sold 
and a study of the market com- 


prise the foundation for future 
study, and there are still many 
problems to be overcome 


It is necessary to study very care- 
fully the material and equipment that 
is to be offered. A number of questions 
must be answered before an intelligent 
decision can be made. Is it new, or 
second hand? This is important, for 
much depends upon the answer to this 
question as to which market you will 
seek and through which trade channels 
you will offer it. It may be new yet 
shop-worn, and this condition may 
materially influence the price which you 
may expect to realize from it. 

If an article is to be offered for sale 
and a successful sale is to be accom- 
plished the article must be useful. The 
easier it'is for the possible purchaser 
to make an application of its use the 
more consideration he will give when 
the offer is made. If equipment is 
under consideration, its age will be of 
considerable importance. Particularly 
in the electrical industry today inven- 
tions and improvements are so rapid 
that hardly a day goes by that does not 
see some radical change in operations 
and conditions. The probabilities are 
that any equipment up for sale has 
been improved upon so much that the 
age will be an important factor in the 
consideration. Further, the equipment 
may have seen much service or it may 
have seen but little service, and upon 
these facts will depend to a greater or 
lesser extend the service which might 
be expected of it. 

Equipment may or may not be in a 
good operating condition. What has 
been done to determine whether it is 
in good operating condition? Fre- 
quently the answer is: “It was oper- 
ating satisfactorily when it was taken 
out of service.”’ The fact that it oper- 
ated just before it was removed from 
service does not settle the question. It 
may have been damaged either in re- 
moving it or since storing it. Exami- 
nation and test by competent authority 
is the only satisfactory way of settling 
the question. If the equipment is not 
in operating condition or is damaged 
sufficiently to impair its usefulness, it 
is important to know the details, for 
what it will cost to put it in standard 
operating condition is a large factor in 
the decision to scrap or to market. 


The make of the article always 
should be shown especially if it has 
been manufactured by a firm which has 
done extensive advertising and is known 
in the market in which the article is to 
be offered. Trade names and trade marks 
also have considerable sales value. 

A careful study of the market for the 
article to be sold is made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the most effective 
and economical method of disposing of 
it. It is important to know who would 
be likely to have use for the material 
and equipment which is for sale, and 
to whom the appeal must be made. It 
must be decided whether or not the 
market is to be found in the electrical 
industry or in the steel industry; or 
whether or not it is to be found among 
contractors or farmers. 

It must be kept in mind that the per- 
son to whom the offer is sent is in- 
fluenced by his own opinion and needs, 
and unless what you have to offer meets 
his requirements no sale can be made. 
It would be a waste of time to offer 
out-of-date equipment to a concern 
which prides itself on being up to date 
in its equipment. Ofttimes a little 
study will convince one that what he 
has to sell will move more quickly and 
economically in the local’ market than 
it will in the sectional market, and then 
again there will perhaps be material 
and equipment that cannot be moved 
in either the local or sectional market 
but which must be put in line for the 
national market. 

The sale of some articles will be 
governed, by seasonal influences. Light- 
ning arrestors usually are not of as 
much interest to the trade in Pennsyl- 
vania during the months of December 
and January as they are in July; while 
the trade would be more interested in 
sweeper cane in December and January 
than it would during the summer 
months. 

There are some consumers who will 
not buy except from the manufacturer, 
and it is obvious that any offer to a 
concern of this kind will be ignored 
without consideration. It is, therefore, 
advisable for the seller of material and 
equipment to learn the names of com- 
panies that would not be interested at 
any time. Credit is a matter that 
should be given some study. There are 
some concerns with whom you will not 
care to do business at all. There are 
others with whom you will desire to do 
business on a C.O.D. basis, and still 
others whose rating will make it desir- 
able to do business and allow a reason- 
able amount of time for payment. 

After the study of the article and the 
possible market for it, there should 
follow a study of the method of reach- 
ing people who might buy. A study of 
the article and a study of the market 
is the foundation for future study, and 
there are still many problems to be 
overcome. However, the greater the 
amount of data collected prior to the 
time of the actual sales effort the more 
likelihood there is of finally being suc- 
cessful. Owing to the variety of mate- 
rial and equipment which may come up 
for sale, it follows that each sales 
effort must be made to order and the 
methods must vary and be constantly 
changing. 

What trade channels you will'Select 
to reach your market for an article will 
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require careful study and investigation. 
The manufacturer looking for a market 
for his product can standardize his 
trade channels, but for the sale of 
material and equipment by a consumer 
the trade channels can be standardized 
only to a limited extent. 

If it is decided, after all the facts 
have been considered, to sell direct to 
the consumer, he can be reached 
through three methods: (1) through 
eS solicitor or canvasser; (2) by mail, 

, (3) through the company’s stores, 
if ‘there are any. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, owing to the _ limited 
amount of money that can be spent in 
the disposal of material and equipment, 
solicitors and canvassers cannot be em- 
ployed. 

Sometimes a list of the material or 
equipment can be put into the hands 
of a salesman who constantly comes 


into contact with the trade it is desired _ 


to reach, and in this way the offer is 
personally laid before the possible pur- 
chaser. Some salesmen are willing to 
do this in consideration of business 
associations. If there are retail stores, 
the manager of the stores can see the 
people in his locality coming within the 
class of trade which it is desired to 
reach, and in that way make the offer 
in person. The chances are, however, 
that a very considerable portion of the 
market will be reached by mail, and this 
is perhaps the quickest way to get the 
proposition before the es that 
have been selected. 

It may be possible to sell through the 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer. How- 
ever, it is understood that under this 
method material and equipment must 
be new and in first-class condition. 
Sometimes arrangements can be made 
to sell back material and equipment to 
the concern from whom it was pur- 
chased. Sometimes it can be disposed 
of on an exchange basis in considera- 
tion of purchases which it is agreed to 
make. 

Another channel which may be used 
to dispose of the article is the special 
representatives, such as agents, com- 
mission merchants or brokers who deal 
in the class of material and equipment 
available for disposal. To handle it 
through special representatives will 
cost a commission. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable to avoid this method if it is pos- 
sible to handle it through channels less 
expensive. Another disadvantage is 
that is is necessary to carry the item 
until it is finally sold. 

Sometimes it is found advisable to 
select only one trade channel and con- 
centrate all the effort in that direction, 
but if a quick sale is necessary because 
of the desirability of releasing money 
or on account of the shrinkage in the 
market several trade channels may be 
combined advantageously in the plan 
of operation. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, whether one or more trade chan- 
nels will be used will depend on the 
custom in the trade, on the nature of 
the article, and on individual ability to 
see new methods of marketing. 

A most important factor in the con- 
sideration of plans for the disposal of 
material and equipment. is the price. 
Prices, as everyone knows, depend ulti- 
mately on supply and demand. The 
tendency, however, on the part of many 
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in setting a price on material and 
equipment is to charge “What the 
traffic will bear.” Of course, it is de- 
sired to dispose of whatever there is 
for sale at the best price that can be 
secured for it, but if the article is to be 
sold at all the price must be such that 
it will attract the man who has the 
offer under consideration. The factor 
of prejudice toward material and equip- 
ment in the consumers hands must be 
taken into consideration in setting a 
price. Price must be set with three 
considerations in view: (1) The nature 
and value of service the article wili 
render, (2) the ability of the possible 
customer to pay, and (3) the competi- 
tion in the market which is chosen for 
the article. 
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Certain policies must be laid down 
before an offer is made. One of the 
most important of these is how far can 
the guarantee be extended. Another 
consideration is how much service can 
be given. It frequently happens that 
the customer requires some advice and 
help to install the equipment after it is 
sold to him, and it must be decided how 
much service there is available and can 
be afforded. 

No effort should be made to unload 
material and equipment by the use of 
“sharp practices.” If there are any 
defects which might ‘cause trouble they 
should not be ‘concealed or misrep- 
resented. It is only fair to the cus- 
tomer that he should be satisfied in 
every way with the transaction. 


Difficulties of Disposal of 


Excess Material’ 


By C. Thorburn — 
Purchasing Agent Pacific, Electric Railway’ 


ments, such as surplus material, 

cost the railroads 6 per cent inter- 
est, and an estimate of 10 per cent loss 
for depreciation and absolescence makes 
the cost for the carrying of inactive 
material 16 per cent per annum accord- 
ing to W. J. Cunningham, professor of 
transportation Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in an article appearing in the 
June, 1925, issue of the Railway Pur- 
chases and Stores. 

The Pacific Electric Railway has re- 
cently retired from service 100 obsolete 
type passenger cars. In this lot of 
equipment there were units of various 
kinds and conditions. One hesitates to 
condemn all this lot together with shop 
extras on hand for maintaining the 
equipment, and. extra parts on hand in 
the storeroom, to a junk or scrap dealer 
at scrap prices. However, we all 
equally hesitate to retain the equip- 
ment and material in storage without 
some definite assurance that it can 
eventually be disposed of at a value 
sufficient to warrant the care that is 
required. 

When considering the problem of dis- 
posing of excess and obsolete material, 
the properties I represent are unfor- 
tunately located just about as far from 
the manufacturing center as possible, 
and a very long distance away from 
several other possible markets. We 
feel that our problem is somewhat 
more difficult than that of those prop- 
erties located closer to the Atlantic 
seaboard. We find an outlet for a few 
of our retired cars to the moving pic- 
ture studios. We have sold a few car 


\NUNDS tied up in inactive invest- 


bodies to our employees for use in con-~ 


structing playhouses, sheds or summer 
cottages. We have furnished several 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Engineering ee Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oet. 5-9, 1925 


second-hand dealers with descriptions, 


blueprints, photographs, etc., but have 
not moved any of our equipment 
through this channel. 

We have found a friéndly interest 
in the problem of disposing of our ex- 
cess and obsolete material from some 
of the manufacturers. They have fur- 
nished us with a list of possible cus- 
tomers, and they have accepted lists 
of our material with a view of calling 
on us should the occasion arise. We 
have, however, not moved much ma- 
terial in this manner. In. a few 
instances, in which the manufacturers 
have agreed to accept the return of 
certain portions of our excess or obso- 
lete stock, it has been at a value 
considerably below our stock value. 

Properties affiliated with the Southern 
Pacific interests on the Pacific Coast 
have disposed of considerable excess 
and obsolete material from one prop- 
erty to another. Each property ex- 
changed with the others a list of their 
surplus and obsolete material, which 
lists are carefully checked, and if any 
material can be used the buyer accepts 
it at his present market price, f.o.b. 
destination. A record is maintained 
of the material offered, and as any of 
that class is moved the lists are revised 
and reissued. Purchase orders are 
issued to cover the transfer of this 
material. 

We are now engaged in conpakame a 
record of electrical and _ air-brake 
equipment operated by all of the 
street car and interurban companies 
adjacent to Los Angeles territory. It 
is our intention to report to these prop- 
erties any of our excess or obsolete 
material which is standard to the 
equipment they are maintaining. This 
material will be offered to them f.o.b. 
destination, from 10 per cent and up, 
depending upon the nature of the 


items cheaper than they could purchase — 


in the open market. 


T.&T. Association 


Proceedings 


Further study has been made during the present 
year of the same general subjects studied in 1924. 


Bus operation arouses lively interest. Methods of 
selling transportation discussed 


= 


US OPERATION held the center 
B of the stage at the opening of the 
meeting of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association on Monday, Oct. 5. 
On account of the absence of President 
' T. C. Cherry, Vice-President G. H. 
Clifford presided. At the request of the 
chairman the presidential address was 
| read by E. M. Walker, president Sche- 
' nectady Railway. An abstract of the 
address follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS \_ 


The executive committee early in the 
year met and decided that five subjects 
should be presented to the convention 
through committee reports, namely, 
traffic congestion, bus operation, acci- 

dent prevention and selling transporta- 
tion, as well as an address on interurban 
electric freight service by T. H. Stoeffel. 

The report on bus operation embodies 
in an informal manner a history of the 

} origin, development and the applica- 
* tion of the use of buses by electric 
- Yailway companies, and while bus oper- 
ating statistics have not been included 
in the report, the subject has been well 
treated by the presentation of the prac- 
; tical accomplishments of many railways 
now operating buses. 

Co-operation between the operating 
man and the claim agent is essential to 
safeguard the public, the employee and 
the property of the company. Much 
of the claim agent’s work and a very 
important part of his duty should be 

that of devising systems, regulations 

and educational plans which of neces- 
sity must be approved by the operating 
man, whose duty it should be to adopt 
and enforce such safety measures.’ The 
report of the joint committee from 
the Claims Association and from the 
Transportation & Traffic Association is 
an excellent one and it is hoped will 
bring out intelligent and active discus- 
sion to the end that thefe may be a 
better understanding with the claim 
agent. : 

The committee on traffic congestion 
has made positive recommendations, 
some of which may seem radical, but 
the executive committee has carefully 
considered these recommendations and 


has approved them. In the report 
on selling transportation, methods for 
advertising, merchandising and delivery 
of service have been treated. There 
is no more important phase of the in- 
dustry than that of marketing the 
product, transportation. We have won- 
derful roadbeds, attractive equip- 
ment, efficient power stations, con- 
venient ticket offices, extensive shops 
and carhouses, large auditing depart- 
ments and strong operating organiza- 
tions, but all this investment, all this 
trained labor, all this honest, intelligent 
energy is of no avail if we are not suc- 
cessful in selling transportation. Our 
product, transportation, is absolutely 
essential to a live community and it is 
our duty to produce and offer a type 
of service which is sufficient for the 
need. For this product we are entitled 
to a just return. 

There is no substitute at this time for 
the modern electric railroad. If the 
demand for the bus in some localities is 
warranted, we, as the existing trans- 
portation agency, are in duty bound 
to furnish this type of conveyance. 
We should not stand idly by simply 
objecting to the operation of buses by 
others, but rather fulfill our obliga- 
tion to the public by furnishing bus 
transportation in sections .where there 
is a real need. 

Our industry does not .want sym- 
pathy from the public; we want under- 
standing by it. Understanding can 
be implanted by the honest presentation 
of facts. It is human nature to believe 
in an individual whom you like. Let 
us therefore create and hold good, 
honest public relations to the end that 
the facts of our industry will be ac- 
cepted as such and our customers, the 
public, will have a correct, full under- 
standing. 


PAPER PRESENTED 


Recent developments in interurban 
freight business was the subject of a 
paper presented by T. H. Stoeffel, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. An abstract of this 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue. 

A. H. Ferrandou presented a brief ab- 
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Retiring President 


stract of the report of the committee 
on bus operation. The report follows: 


Bus Operation 


Use of the motor bus in various 
forms has been increasingly demon- 
strated during the year, both on city 
and interurban properties. An at- 
tempt to compile data on either type 
of operation was difficult, but the work 
of the committee has shown that there is 
apparently more information available 
on city properties than on interurban, 


G. H. Clifford 
President-Elect 


and the prediction is made that inter- 
urban bus operation will be more gen- 
eral within another year, so that this 
subject might be better studied by sub- 
sequent committees. 

On account of the fact that the as- 
sociation is collecting data on bus 
operations from time to time, the com- 
mittee confined its report to the ex- 
periences of a number of member 
companies, using as an outline five 
leading questions. Under each ques- 
tion is outlined the experience of a 
number of railway companies that have 
adopted bus operations, briefed as fol- 
lows: 


FIRST QUESTION 


Did bus operation start as feeder or 
independent line and what deviation 
from the original plan has taken place? 

The Birmingham Electric Company 
started operating buses as feeders to 
its railway system. It believes that 
practically all of its future develop- 
ments will be along that line for the 
reason that unlike most cities Birming- 
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ham has grown, not from a common 
center but from at least ten distinct 
centers of population. 

Detroit, Mich—This city has con- 
fined its bus operation to feeders to 
various car routes and has not yet 
departed from the original idea. 

The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad has installed several 
feeder bus systems, some interurban in 
nature and others in cities, that serve 
jointly as feeders to the Chicago inter- 
urban and city lines operated by the 
company. 

The United Electric Railways, Provi- 
dence, R. I., started as feeder opera- 
tion but at the present time the 
majority of its lines are over former 
trolley rutes. It has been found that 
the bus is a more economical service. It 
has been found that independently 
owned bus lines operating as feeders 
to car lines have been insufficient to 
attract the passengers. 

The Rochester & Syracuse Railroad 
took over an independent bus line 13 
miles in length which had been oper- 
ated as a feeder to the rail line. Upon 
securing control the service was 
doubled, with the results that receipts 
have increased and an _ appreciable 
amount of new business has been 
brought to the trolley line. ; 

The Connecticut Company has devel- 
oped the situation so that the projec- 
tion of parallel lines is frowned upon 
while the bus line which opens up 
additional territory and _ establishes 
more convenient facilities is received 
with distinct favor. 

The Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany is operating bus lines the major- 
ity of which are feeders to the street 
railways, although one or two routes 
carry passengers to the downtown 
shopping district and this is considered 
additional service to that of the rail. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company started bus operations 
as feeders, then as crosstown service 
and then as additional suburban and 
interurban bus service, not only in the 
greater Milwaukee territory but for 
almost the entire southeastern portion 
of the state of Wisconsin. 

The New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., started bus operations as cross- 
town, then as additional service non- 
competitive with street cars. 

The Washington Railway & Electric 


Company started operations through. 


the crosstown service which connected 
three parallel lines, then later replaced 
a car line with buses to avoid heavy 
repaving expense. 

The Public Service Railway of New 
Jersey, through the Public Service 
Transportation Company, undertook 
bus operations on a large scale in the 
fall of 1923, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the public with a service which 
would be more efficient than the inter- 
mittent operation which existed pre- 
viously. On a few routes buses have 
been substituted for trolleys, and in 
some cases where the rehabilitation of 
track and paving has madethe rail 
operation impossible. In a few cases 
new territory has been entered. Prac- 
tically all independent bus operations 
have been acquired. 

The Youngstown Municipal Railway 
is now operating seven bus lines only 
remotely competitive and all of which 
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come through territory not previously 
served by rail. While the railway 
originally intended to operate buses as 
feeders, it soon concluded that feeder 
lines would not be satisfactory and that 
in order to be successful its buses would 
have to be operated to the business 
district. 

The Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion started bus operations in Decatur 
as independent lines on the same basis 
as a Street car line, none of them being 
in competition or considered as a feeder 
to the railway lines. Several independ- 
ent bus lines had previously been 
started, but because of limited finances, 
old equipment and the lack of transfers 
the service was unsatisfactory. The 
company recognized the need for unified 
transportation, purchased the lines and 
equipment of the independent operators, 
and installed new equipment. All buses 
operate to the center of the business 
district, facilitating transfer to the 
street cars. With the increase in pav- 
ing burdens in certain sections of the 
city, the company will seriously con- 
sider substituting bus operations on 
other street car routes. 

The Louisville Railway entered into 
bus operation with a dual purpose. One 
was to provide a needed service of a 
line operating between two street car 
lines and the other to ascertain whether 
there was enough patronage of motor 
coaches in Louisville to make such 
operation profitable. 

The United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., started bus 
operation in 1915 to forestall city 
competition, operating bus routes into 
the center of the city, to some extent 
in competition with its own car lines. 
The company operates up-to-date equip- 
ment at a 10-cent fare. In a measure 
this is de luxe service, supplemental to 
that of the street car. A seat is pro- 
vided for every passenger. Buses are 
also used as extensions to car lines in 
newly-developed territory and for cross- 
town service. 


SECOND QUESTION 


What has been the development of 
the type of bus used and in the char- 
acter of service furnished? 

The outstanding developments of the 
year in bus design have been the gas- 
electric equipment of the Philadel- 
phia Rural Transit Company, and the 
multiple-wheel chassis. 

The older companies in bus opera- 
tions passed through the period of 
passenger bodies on truck chassis, and 
nearly all have moved toward the 
larger seating capacity bus of the street 
car type, with the front entrance and 
the rear emergency exit door. The 
double-deck bus has also been more 


‘generally adopted. 


The Connecticut Company started 
with fourteen-passenger buses and as 
new types were adopted, -the seating 
capacity generally increased from 
twelve to 25 and more recently to 29 
passengers. 

The Washington Railway & Electric 
Company started operations with four- 
teen-passenger buses and found that 
these were of insufficient capacity and 
later adopted a twenty-passenger bus. 
More recently bus equipment seating 
25 and 27 passengers has been used. 
On one line the cars have been replaced 
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by buses during the non-rush periods 
and are supplemented by rail service 
during the morning and evening peaks. 
On two other lines buses are operated 
all night instead of owl cars. All buses 
are of the street car type. 

The Birmingham Electric Company 
so far is using only small buses but be- 
lieves that it will be necessary to re- 
place these by larger vehicles on the lines 
that have been developed, the smaller 
buses being used in new projects. 

The Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany has experienced the reverse situ- 
ation. This company started by using 
heavy buses of the street car type and 
has replaced them with lighter and 
smaller buses of the same type because 
they proved more economical. 

The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad operates the street car 
types in the cities and for, most inter- 
urban service, while special tour busi- 
ness is Handled with the de luxe type. 

The United Electric Railways of 
Providence uses the street car type. The 
de luxe type is used for special service, 
and also on one line where competition 
is quite severe. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company operates many double- 
deck buses, but on. account of the 
severe climatic conditions the upper 
deck must be inclosed. The company 
feels that the tendency of bus manufac- 
turers to provide elaborately equipped 
parlor cars and de luxe bodies is not 
entirely justified and believes that there 
will be a limited demand for equipment 
of this kind in future, because ‘the 
public will not pay the price of such 
service. This company emphasizes the 
selection of a comfortable type of seat 
and other necessary appointments. 

The Youngstown Municipal Railway 
and the Public Service Railway of New, 
Jersey, operate generally the larger 
capacity street car type of body. 


THIRD QUESTION 


Are bus lines to be continued, or to 
be replaced by rails when traffic war- 
rants, or abandoned if unprofitable 
sooner than car lines? 

The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
intends to continue operation of its bus 
lines, as does also the city of Detroit. 

The Connecticut Company has as yet 
experienced no development in bus serv- 
ice that would tend to make the replace- 
ment of buses by rail cars profitable.. 

At Little Rock, Ark., the company is 
already replacing a bus line with the 
street railway extension, in the opinion 
that the operating expenses will be less 
and the receipts greater. 

The Los Angeles Railway feels that 
bus operation already existing must re- 
main, although on one of its routes 
buses may be replaced by rail service. 

The United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany of Baltimore has not yet replaced 
any of its bus operations by street car 
routes, as thus far the traffic does not 
warrant rail service. 


FOURTH QUESTION 


Is bus operation by street railways, 
type of vehicle and character of service 
tending toward the de luxe? Should 
we look for bus lines to become self- 
supporting? : 

In this connection there is some con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. 
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‘The United Electric Railways of 
Providence believes that the future 
buses for street railway operation will 
be of the large street car type but for 
long interurban routes the operators 
feel that the present large de luxe type 
of bus will continue in favor. They be- 
lieve that city bus lines must be 
expected to become self-supporting, 
although the fact must not be lost sight 
of that many of the routes operated by 
bus were formerly trolley routes that 
did not pay anywhere near their cost 
and that the bus as operated over these 
routes is doing excellent work as a 
“stop loss” proposition. 

The City of Detroit believes that the 
motor coach lines can be operated 
profitably even though they parallel 
street car lines, or by de luxe type of 
bus service at an advanced fare. Buses 
operating in local frequent-stop service 
will permit express service on car routes. 

The Connecticut Company holds a 
contrary view, believing that the de 
luxe type should be avoided except in 
special instances. The company is en- 
deavoring to make all its bus lines self- 
supporting. 

The Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany believes that fares of 6 cents or 
7 cents to suburban points that will not 
support street railways cannot sustain 
a de luxe type of service. 

The New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., and the Los Angeles Railway be- 
lieve the de luxe type should be avoided. 
Buses should be operated as_ street 


_ ears with free transfers. 


The United Railways & Electric 
Company of Baltimore prefers the 
double-deck type bus with convertible 
inclosed upper deck for service in con- 
gested territories, but a single-deck 
street car type bus for other service. 

The Public Service Transportation 
Company of New Jersey believes that 
bus operations considered as a group 
must be self-supporting. 

The United Railways of St. Louis is 
of the opinion that buses of the street 
car type should be used where the 
maximum ride is one hour or less. The 
company believes that the same condi- 
tions will exist in regard to buses as 
applied to rails, namely, that while the 
operations considered as a group must 
pay, certain individual lines must be 
supported by more profitable lines. 

Stone & Webster prefer the street 
car type for city service and are not 
concerned with the necessity for operat- 
ing larger groups than the traffic war- 
rants. This company believes that the 
bus line must eventually become self- 
supporting or be withdrawn. 

The Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion believes that there is room for 
both the street car and de luxe types 
of buses. It believes that there is no 
yneed for the de luxe type in city serv- 
ice in Decatur. The buses are making 
more money than the street car. The 
buses are making operating expenses 
and investment charges and a surplus. 


FIFTH QUESTION 


What mistakes are to be avoided? 

The Los Angeles Railway believes 
that the principal mistake has been the 
lack of foresight displayed by street 
railway operators in establishing bus 
service, thereby permitting independents 
to enter the field. 
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The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
believes that there is a danger of 
establishing too many feeder lines and 
that only such lines should be established 
as may eventually lead to an extension 


of rail service. 


The Public Service Transportation 
Company of New Jersey believes that 
companies should welcome the bus as a 
new opportunity to serve the public and 
to demonstrate the proper place of this 
new vehicle in the modern transporta- 
tion system. 

The Connecticut Company believes 
that buses should not be operated 
directly competitive with street car 
lines and should not be operated in too 
sparsely settled territory nor because 
of real estate developments. 

The Louisville Railway believes that 
companies should avoid the mistakes of 
the past and, in particular, should avoid 
giving for a single fare a ride that is 
too long. 

The North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road holds this same view and suggests 
that a rate of fare too low be avoided, 
since it is always easier to decrease 
fares than to increase them, and that 
operations should be started with fares 
sufficiently high. 

The Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany cautions against too optimistic an 
outlook for a proposed bus route and 
also cautions against the operation of 
buses that are too large for the traffic 
requirement. 

The Rochester & Syracuse Railroad 
shares the same opinion as Arkansas 
and further suggests that bus and 
trolley personnel be completely sep- 
arated in so far as possible. 

The United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany of Baltimore having been in bus 
operation for at least ten years has 
experienced the effect of obsolescence 
and believes that sufficient money must 
be earned and set aside to cover not 
only depreciation but obsolescence as 
well. 

The Youngstown Municipal Railway 
cautions against the purchase of buses 
on performance records made else- 
where, stating that it intends to pur- 
chase buses that will fulfill its own 
conditions. 

The report concludes with the state- 
ment that the bus is taking an increas- 
ingly important part in providing 
transportation facilities but at best is 
only another means of _ providing 
such transportation. Fundamentally 
and practically we are transportation 
men, not merely street car or bus op- 
erators, it being our duty to furnish an 
economical and adequate service with 
the best vehicle adapted to the local 
community needs, and at a rate of fare 
equitable to the public served and the 
operating company. 

The report is signed by B. W. Arnold, 
Donald Carter Barnes, Charles. H. 
Chapman, Fred A. Cummings, E. D. 
Dreyfus, M. L. Harry, Dean J. Locke, 
J. W. McCloy, H. A. Mullett, H. B. 
Potter, D. A. Scanlon, O. A. Smith, Ray- 
mond H. Smith, J. B. Stewart, Jr.; 
J. V. Sullivan, sponsor, and A. H. Fer- 
randou, chairman. 

Discussion of the report was opened 
by J. A. Queeney, vice-president Mitten 
Management, Inc., who said that people 
are used to a higher standard of living 
and want a higher standaid of trans- 
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portation, even though it may be more 
costly. Operation of attractive buses 
will reduce the use of private auto- 
mobiles for business purposes, he 
thought. In his opinion, electric rail- 
ways should utilize the taxicab to 
provide a completely co-ordinated trans- 
portation service. 

Particularly interesting was the dis- 
cussion by A. T. Warner, assistant to 
the, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion Public Service Railway, who de- 
seribed in considerable detail the bus 
activities of that company. His dis- 
cussion is abstracted elsewhere. 

Lack of rail extensions during recent 
years offers a wide opportunity for bus 
development, according to R. B. Hill, 
superintendent of operations Los An- 
geles Railway. He said that the light- 
weight feature is just as desirable in 
buses as in cars. In his opinion, there 
is only a limited field for de luxe bus 
service. N. J. Scott, manager Hartford 
division, the Connecticut Company, out- 
lined the bus-operating activities of his 
company in the Hartford district. He 
expressed doubt concerning the desira- 
bility of replacing bus service by rail 
service when traffic increases. Short- 
ening the headway or using double-deck 
buses would be a preferable method of 
handling the situation, he said. 

Formal discussion of the report hav- 
ing been closed with the remarks of the 
preceding speakers, the meeting was 
thrown open to general discussion. 
E. F. Loomis, National Automobile 
Chamber ‘of Commerce, thanked the 
electric railway industry for the co- 
operation which had been given to his 
organization. J. B. Stewart, Jr., gen- 
eral manager Cincinnati Railway, said 
that the bus is cheaper to operate per 
vehicle-mile, but is more expensive per 
passenger-mile. Attention should be 
given, he thought, to making the work 
easier for bus drivers. Electric rail- 
ways should not go into bus operation 
in a haphazard manner, according to 
H. B. Flowers, president New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc. 

S. W. Greenland, Newman, Saunders 
& Company, St. Louis, told of eondi- 
tions in that city. Intercity bus oper- 
ation of the Wisconsin Motor Bus 
Lines was described by Alexander 
Shapiro. Methods of selecting and 
training men were outlined. He said 
that it is the practice of this company 
to have the men work for four hours, 
take four hours off and then work an 
additional four hours. 

J. N. Shannahan was asked by the 
chairman to say a few words. He 
spoke of attending a luncheon given 
by James H. McGraw, which was at- 
tended also by a number of electric 
railway manufacturers. The necessity 
to use more aggressive sales methods in 
order to get electric railway men to buy 
modern equipment was emphasized. 
Mr. Shannahan asked that railway men 
receive representatives of manufac- 
turers cordially and pay carefu) atten- 
tion to their arguments for moderniza- 
tion of equipment. The war, which has 
been used often to explain disturbed 
conditions in the industry, is a poor 
alibi, he said. Electric railways should 
stop talking modernization. They 
should practice it. 

F. G. Buffe, general manager for the 
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receivers Kansas City Railways, ex- 
pressed the opinion that buses are a 
different form of transportation and 
should be operated at a higher fare. 
Exception to the remarks of a previous 
speaker was taken by D. W. Pontius, 
vice-president and general manager 
Pacific Electric Railway, who said that 


he did not think electric railways have 
been slow to adopt the bus. 

Three past-presidents of the T. & T. 
Association were called to the platform 
by Chairman Clifford. The meeting 
closed after the remarks of these three 
former officers, L. C. Bradley, L. H. 
Palmer and G. T. Seely. 


Tuesday’s Session 


T. & T. Association 


T THE joint Tuesday afternoon 
A meeting of the Transportation & 
Traffic and Claims Associations, 
‘there were joint presiding officers: 
First Vice-President G. H. Clifford and 
President H. D. Briggs, respectively. 
Mr. Clifford in opening the proceedings 
referred to the interest the T. & T. 
president, T. C. Cherry, had in accident 
prevention, and in the study made by a 
joint committee on the subject. 


Accident Prevention 


After carefully considering the ques- 
tion of accident prevention, it was the 
conclusion of the joint committee of the 
Transportation and Traffic and the 
Claims, Associations that there are 
three outstanding features of this 
work: First, furnishing safe equip- 
ment and a safe place for the em- 
ployee to work; second, educating 
employees in ‘safe operation; third, 
educating the public in safety. 

The order in which these recom- 
mendations were mentioned in the 
report is that which companies must 
follow for the reason that the first 
two recommendations are subject to 
their own control while the third is 
not entirely so. If it is expected to 
accomplish anything by accident pre- 
vention work, an example must be set 
by first providing employees with safe 
tools and a safe place to work. This 
will gain the employee’s interest and 
impress upon his mind the necessity 
for care and safety. 

The employee cannot be expected to 
prevent accidents upon the streets and 
highways unless the equipment which 
he operates is maintained in a reason- 
ably safe condition. Where the em- 
ployee realizes that the company is 
using its best efforts to furnish him 
with safe equipment and a safe place 
to work, he is more impressed with 
his duty toward the public. Similarly, 
it follows that the public will more 
readily receive and respond to safety 
suggestions from a company that is 
not only preaching safety, but actually 
practicing it. 

As a rule the equipment used in 
transportation is as safe as it is pos- 
sible to furnish, the report stated, but 
there is no doubt that some accidents 
could be prevented by a more careful 
and systematized inspection and main- 
tenance of the equipment. As the 
street car cannot turn to the right nor 
to the left when danger arises, there 
is but one thing which the operator of 
the car can do in an attempt to prevent 
an accident. That is to stop his car, 


and it is very imperative that brake 
equipment should be carefully in- 
spected and maintained. 

The truth of this will be realized by 
everyone who drives an automobile. 
Experience will have taught him that 
a good brake is his best insurance 
against accidents and he knows just 
how helpless he is when unable ‘to 
stop surely and quickly. Similarly 
with a street car, when no accident 
which the operator can avoid can occur 
when the car is standing still, it-is of 
paramount importance that the equip- 
ment for stopping at all times be 
maintained in the best possible con- 
dition. 

The bell and whistle in accident pre- 
vention do not receive the recognition 
that they deserve. There is no other 
part of car equipment, unless it be 
brakes, which so needs to be kept in 
first-class condition, for a good bell or 
whistle is the operator’s only means 
for warning the heedless traveler who 
is about to place himself in danger. 

’ Careful investigation was made by the 
committee into the question of one-man 
safety car operation from a standpoint 
of safety, not only giving careful per- 
sonal inspection to this class of equip- 
ment, but receiving reports from many 
companies operating one-man cars. 
The committee came to the conclusion 
that with reference to boarding and 
alighting accidents, the one-man car is 
safer than the car operated by two 
men. The reason for this is that the 
responsibility for taking on and letting 
off the passenger rests wholly with 
one man, thus éliminating the danger 
of confusion of signals between motor- 
man and conductor. Furthermore, the 
one-man safety car is much lighter and 
is equipped with all new safety devices, 
many of which work automatically. 
The one-man car also requires all the 
operator’s attention, preventing those 
lapses which frequently attend to 
mechanical operation. 

The report stated that it is ab- 
solutely, essential to safety that there 
must be a continuous , educational 
activity among employees. It was 
considered not necessary to outline in 
detail the character of this activity, as 
there are many plans which can be 
made effective. The important thing is 


to keep safe practices continuously in, 


the employee’s mind, and constantly 
to strive to stimulate and retain his 
interest and to gain his co-opération. 
The cost of this work is more than 
repaid, in the case of companies that 
honestly and’conscientiously have tried 


to prevent accidents, by the actual 
saving through a lesser number of 
claims and through claims for less 
severe accidents. Moreover, public 
relations of those companies which 
give their employees continuous safety 
education are improved. 

There must be a cordial relationship 
and good feeling between management 
and employee in order to accomplish 
the best results. It is essential to 
safety that rules of operation be ob- 
served. This observance is dependent 
on proper discipline, and where good 
feeling exists between the management 
and the employee it is much easier to 
obtain obedience to rules, the cases 
where it is necessary to resort to harsh 
discipline becoming fewer and fewer. 

From the point of view of safety, the 
committee was of the opinion that no 
rule of operation should be promulgated 
unless it is to be strictly enforced. If 
a rule is found undesirable, it should 
be withdrawn, but, like the laws of the 
state, so long as it is on the books it 
should be enforced. 

The greatest menace to safety today 
is the motor vehicle, and its reckless 
operation is the cause of a large per- 
centage of the accidents upon the 
public highway. There are but two 
ways in which this class of accidents 
can be reduced, the report stated. 
First, by carefully organizing all 
automobile drivers, particularly drivers 
of public vehicles. Second, by obtain- 
ing the influence of civie’ organizations 
for the enactment of stringent laws 
and the strictest enforcement of all 
laws relating to the operation of such 
vehicles. 

Many of the companies have inau- 
gurated among the car men the com- 
petitive system. in the prevention of 
accidents, and the committee believes 
that this system deserves the careful 
consideration of the member companies. 
It has aroused the interest among 
platform men in the reduction of ac- 
cidents. 

: The committee was opposed to the 
individual monetary bonus system as 
it oftentimes creates dissatisfaction 
among the men and frequently is the 
cause of the failure to report an 
accident, and furthermore is an unwise 
payment to a man for doing his duty. 

The report was signed by M. W. 
Bridges, R. B. Campbell, A. Gaboury, 
J. A. Jarvis, A. W. Koehler, R. L. 
Lindsey, A. Blaine Miles, R. M. Reade, 
C. F. Schmidt, R. J. Smith, J. G. Bruce, 
HES Cady,” ©. \W. Giltner aie 
Handlon, J. S. Harrison, J. J. Hourin,. 
Ww. H. Hyland, T. C. Neilson, E. J. 
Paige, R. A. Sears, S. G. Shaw, G. R. 
Whitmore, L. F. Wynne, Samuel Riddle, 
sponsor; -C. W. Chase, co-chairman; 
Wallace Muir, co-chairman. 

J. A. Van Osdol, general attorney * 
Union Traction Company of Indiana, 
delivered a paper on “Making Safety 
Pay.” This is published in abstract 
elsewhere in this issue. Another paper, ° 
entitled ““New Mechanical Devices for 
the Prevention of Accidents” and pre- 
sented by M. H. Frank, manager of 
railways Wisconsin Power & Light 
Company, is also published in another 
column. ; 

A new method of taking up safety 
work with employees was outlined in a 
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paper by Russell A. Sears, general 
claims attorney the Boston Elevated 
Railway, which in his absence was 
read by John J. Reynolds, c'aims at- 
torney of the same company. 

Dr. H. E. Fisher, chief surgeon Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Company, discussed 
the value of safety training from both 
the humanitarian standpoint of saving 
human life and the actual financial 
value of such activity. He pointed out 
that experience records showed the 
value of such work. Of every 200 men 
taking first-aid training, one will save 
the life of a fellow employee, another 
will save a member of his family, and 
a third will prevent death to one of the 
general public. 

The Schaeffer prone-pressure method 

of resuscitation was illustrated with 
moving pictures. During its showing, 
Dr. Fisher outlined the advantages of 
safety training in general and empha- 
sized the importance of teaching this 
life-saving method to employees. He 
said that the practice of awarding gold 
medals to employees who had saved a 
human life resulted in arousing greater 
interest in first-aid work on the part 
of employees of the companies with 
which he is identified. It was his 
opinion that the training of men in 
first-aid work should be under the 
supervision of the medical department 
of the operating company. 
_ W. M. Holtz, M.D., chief of medical 
bureau Pittsburgh Railways, presented 
a paper illustrating the need for check- 
ing the health condition of .employees 
both when they are engaged and period- 
ically during their period of employ- 
ment. This paper is published in 
abstract elsewhere in this issue. 

In the general discussion that ensued 
on accident prevention, and the other 


_ committee reports and papers presented 


during the meeting, many interesting 
phases of these various subjects were 
brought out. G. H. Clifford suggested 
from the chair that accident pre- 
vention is one of the major problems 
in railway operation. The discussion 
was continued by A. W. Brady, W. H. 
Hyland and others. R.C. Haven, safety 
engineer Grand Rapids Railway, de- 
scribed the organization of a commer- 
cial vehicle drivers’ club in that city, 
which in the first year of its activity 
resulted in a reduction of 24 per cent 
in accidents between commercial ve- 
hicles and cars. This work aroused 
the interest of several of those present. 
Requests were made for additional in- 
formation regarding the details of 
organization and financing of this com- 
vehicle drivers’ club. Mr. 
Haven described the activity further 
and agreed to supply any railway man 
interested with information and addi- 
tional details by mail. 

Results obtained through the oper- 
ation of a motor truck club in Massa- 
chusetts were also described from the 
floor. The discussion was continued 
by H. O. Allison and C. D. Smith of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, J. P. 
Pope of Lexington and others. Mr. 
Allison made a strong plea ‘for a more 
serious attack on the problem of reduc- 
ing accidents. 
other similar combined meeting of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association 
and the Claims Association be held 
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He suggested that an-— 


next year. Mr. Pope felt that the lack 
of adequate statistics regarding acci- 
dents and accident prevention work 
constituted a serious handicap in intel- 
ligently studying these serious subjects. 
He said that the average property is 
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not able to get a sufficient budget set 
up to enable such work to be carried on 
effectively, due to the lack of statistics 
which would enable the problem to 
be effectively presented to the financial 
interests on the average” property. 


Thursday’s Sessions 
T. & T. Association 


HE abolition of automobile park- 
ing, at all or specified hours of 
the business day, at points where 
parking seriously interferes with the 
free movement of public transporta- 
tion, was called for in the report of the 
committee on traffic congestion, of 
which George D. Anderson, manager of 
transportation Los Angeles Railway, 
was chairman. 


Traffic Congestion 


So far as the necessary measures 
for relief of traffic congestion are con- 
cerned, there appears to be no mate- 
rial conflict of opinion in the electric 
railway industry, according to the re- 
port of the committee. While there is 
general agreement as to the principal 
objects to be attained, there appears to 
be no single method of securing them. 
It is suggested that the railways de- 
velop a complete legislative program 
to meet the needs of the situation. A 
comprehensive publicity campaign can 
then be organized, analyzing and re- 
viewing the causes of existing condi- 
tions. When the public has become 
fully informed regarding these causes 
and the elements of the proposed 
remedial measures, initiative petitions 
can be circulated with a view to the 
enactment of suitable ordinances. 

Such a program as this must, of 
course, be confined to cities which en- 
joy the privilege of invoking the initia- 
tive. A successful outcome if given 
proper publicity by the electric railway 
industry should encourage _ similar 
movements in other cities. Carefully 
planned legislation secured in one or 
two large cities and rigidly enforced, 
if found productive of the anticipated 
relief, should cause the municipal gov- 
ernments elsewhere to lend an atten- 
tive ear to any similar program that 
may be presented by the management 
of the local railway. 

In addition to the foregoing pro- 
gram the committee recommends that 
the association, through the committee, 
take up with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce’ and the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce the matter of 
securing co-operation through their 
local offices in a movement toward the 
elimination of parking during the en- 
tire business period of all working days 
on all streets in congested areas where 
car tracks are located. This should 
apply not only to central business dis- 
tricts but to all streets occupied by car 
tracks where there is actual congestion. 
In each city effort should be made to 
secure the appointment by the city au- 


thorities of a committee or commission 
representative of all interests to study 
the reports of the Hoover Conference 
on Highway Safety and to recommend 
appropriate action. Street railways 
should transmit to municipal traffic bu- 
reaus, automobile traffic bureaus and 
kindred organizations, all essential 
data on traffic movement and conges- 
tion with graphic charts, details of 
tracks, etc., as a measure toward secur- 
ing a more general understanding otf 
the problem as it affects the public. 

Economies resulting from elimina- 
tion of congestion of street traffic 
should be studied carefully, the report 
states, and conclusions given extensive 
publicity among the mercantile and in- 
dustrial interests and owners of busi- 
ness property. High values of property 
in urban central areas are created by 
the use of the street by masses of peo- 
ple, from 85 per cent to 90 per cent of 
whom depend upon electric cars for 
transportation. Only a small propor- 
tion could readily traverse the distance 
from home to this central district on 
foot. Streets do not afford sufficient 
room for automobiles devoted to indi- 
vidual transportation. Analysis of the 
arguments by. proponents of the auto- 
mobile in the Annals of the American 
Society of Political and Social Science 
for November, 1924, leads to the con- 
clusion that increased roadway for the 
use of non-essential traffic will not in- 
crease the productivity or value of ur- 
ban property but will actually make 
trading more difficult and costly. In 
considering efficient and economical use 
of urban land, business interests and 
property owners should not lose sight 
of the fact that individual transporta- 
tion today requires terminal facilities 
while the street car does not. Con- 
gestion of traffic causes decentraliza- 
tion and consequent loss to those in 
central zones. 

The following proposed measures are 
presented by the committee as a com- 
prehensive plan covering the needs of 
the average large city where the prob- 
lem of congestion has become or 
threatens to become acute. In many 
cities one or more of these measures is 
already in force. To secure the maxi- 
mum relief it is thought that all should 
be adopted, especially in the larger 
cities, possibly with some modifications 
to fit the varying conditions, such as 
width of streets, street area in the con- 
gested districts, topographical condi- 
tions, city planning, etc. 

1. Abolition of automobile parking, 
at all or specified hours of the business 
day, at points where ‘parking seriously 
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interferes with the free movement of 
electric car traffic. 

2. Establishment of one-way streets 
where the need is apparent and the 
plan will not conflict with other traffic 
routing. 

3. Establishment of boulevard or 
street stops at thoroughfares having 
car lines. 

4. Segregation of traffic to the extent 
practicable and most highly beneficial 
to both vehicles and electric cars. 

5. Regulation of pedestrian traffic at 
congested points where electric car 
tracks are located, and forbidding the 
crossing of streets between intersec- 
tions in such congested districts. 

6. Abolition of parades along or 
crossing streets required for heavy 
essential traffic. 

7. Abolition of left turns at points 
where such turning interferes with the 
free movement of necessity traffic, in- 
eluding left turns to and from alleys, 
parking places, etc. 

8. Establishment of well-protected 
safety zones at points where electric 
cars stop-to receive or discharge pas- 
sengers. 

9. Prohibiting the use of car track 
zone by vehicles where such use is found 
to interfere seriously with the freedom 
of street car movement or the boarding 
or alighting of street car passengers. 

10. Requiring every applicant for an 
automobile driver’s license to submit to 
a rigid examination and tests to deter- 
mine his physical and mental fitness to 
drive, his knowledge of the traffic 
laws, etc. 

11. Extension of the authority of 
traffic police bureaus in the regulation 
and control of traffic. 

The report was signed by William I. 
Bell, Sutherland C. Dows, D. L. Fen- 
nell, James Ashton Greig, J. E. Heberle, 
7 Rain Latta, mW. ail. taltbies 2A. i. 
Myers, J. P. Pope, E. S. Rider, William 
EK. Thompson, James P. Tretton, Paul E. 
Wilson, sponsor; and George B. Ander- 
son, chairman. 

Formal discussion following this re- 
port was omitted owing to the absence 
of the speakers scheduled to address 
the session. Local traffic conditions in 
Kansas City, Mo., were briefly outlined 
by F. G. Buffe, manager of the re- 
ceivers of the Kansas City Railways, 
who said that recommendations for the 
relief of traffic congestion should come 
through local civie organizations rather 
than directly from the railway com- 
panies. 

The report of the committee on sell- 
ing transportation was presented by 
W. E. Wood, chairman. It follows: 


Selling Transportation 


Three fundamental objects were out- 
lined in the report of the committee on 
selling transportation, and those which 
it is desirable to accomplish; namely: 
to make content the customers who 
must use electric railway service, to 
keep satisfied those customers who have 
already selected the railway by choice, 
and to attract prospective customers to 
use the service. Before any of these 
things can be done successfully or with 
hope of permanent effect, it is neces- 


sary that the company have good serv-— 


ice and right policies. This is the only 
basis, the committee stated, which will 


keep aggressive merchandising of 
transportation from being a boomerang. 
’ In merchandising attention should be 
given to promotion of short-haul traffic 
and to industrial development as it 
relates to the creation of traffic moving 
in* opposite direction to peak riding. 
In some instances the owners of vacant 
land located in short-haul territory can 
be shown the fallacy of permitting it to 
remain undeveloped, resulting in the 
location of families in profitable terri- 
tory instead of in sections requiring a 
long, unprofitable haul. In other in- 
stances, where the choice of several 
factory locations depends -on minor 
adjustments or persuasion with either 
or both the factory management and 
land owner, the electric railway might 
be instrumental in effecting a location 
where the traffic would be most profit- 
able for the transportation company. 

The report was signed by W. M. Bird, 
J. R. Blackhall, John A. Dewhurst, H. 
Etheridge,! C. A. Graves, James P. 
Griffin, C. F. Handshy, Wm. W. Holden, 
H. G. Monger, Clinton D. Smith, Bert 
Weedon, Elton S. Wilde, W. H. Boyce, 
sponsor, W. E. Wood, chairman. 

R. N. Graham, manager of railways 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, maintained that the 
use of private automobiles is dictated by 
one of three fundamental factors. 
These are comfort, convenience and 
prestige. He insisted that street rail- 
way rides must be put on a basis which 
will offer effective competition with 
the private automobile. To do this 
requires improvement in the riding 
qualities of trucks and the elimination 
of unnecessary noise. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Graham listed a number of the 
points in the car structure and equip- 
ment that produce squeaks and rattles. 

Beauty and good taste were held to 
be necessary in cars designed to com- 
pete with the automobile. The speaker 
pointed out that current automobile 
colors are indicative of the American 
public’s taste and advocated applying 
this knowledge to the improvement of 
ears. On lines where headways are 
not frequent, due to limited traffic, he 
held that the prominent display of 
schedules, both in cars and at important 
loading points, helps to make the ser- 
vice more convenient. 

Cleanliness was considered of utmost 
importance. To maintain a satisfac- 
tory condition of cars from this stand- 
point, Mr. Graham held that the ulti- 
mate objective of the practice on every 
property should be a complete washing 
every day. He said that an appearance 
of prosperity in the cars themselves 
and in stations and buildings belonging 
to the railway is essential. 

W. P. Strandborg, Portland, Ore., 
drew an illustrative comparison be- 
tween the merchandising basis on which 
a department store is conducted and the 
common. practice in the sale of trans- 
portation. He pointed out that impor- 
tant factors in selling street car rides 
include the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion, character of equipment, employee 
salesmanship, and the effect of the pri- 
vate passenger vehicle. He maintained 
that advertising and publicity offer an 
effective method of increasing electric 
railway patronage. 

A stirring address on the character 


follows: 


.countants’ 


of salesmanship which must be injected 
into the electric railway industry was 
made by C. C. Peirce, General Electric 
Company. Mr. Peirce spoke as a sales- 
man of 35 years experience on the im- 
portance of a sales viewpoint in build- 
ing electric railway riding. He made 
a strong appeal for greater apprecia- 
tion of responsibility on the’ part of 
railway managements and employees, 
and insisted that individual initiative is 
as important in selling electric railway 
rides as in the sale of any commercial 
products. Failure of railway manage- 
ments to appreciate the psychology of 
salesmanship and the essential neces- 
sity of applying sales methods in the 
utility business was held by the speaker 
to be responsible for many of the in- 
dustry’s difficulties. 

The use of various advertising 
slogans on the sides of the cars in 
Charleston, S. C., was described by 
Horatio Bigelow. 

A report by the committee on resolu- 
tions was read by L. H. Palmer. Mr. 
Stearns read the report of the com- 
mittee on nominations, consisting of 
J. P. Barnes, chairman, W. J. Flick- 
inger and _D. W. Pontius. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year were as 
President, G. H. Clifford, 
southwestern manager Stone & Web- 
ster, Houston, Tex.; first vice-presi- 
J. V. Sullivan, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent Chicago Surface Lines; second 
vice-president, Edward Dana, general 
manager Boston Elevated Railway; 
third vice-president, W. H. Boyce, com- 
mercial manager Pittsburgh Railways. 
Executive committee: E. M. Walker, 
president Schenectady Railway; Samuel 
Riddle, vice-president Louisville Rail- 
way; Paul Wilson, secretary Cleveland 
Railway, and G. B. Anderson, manager 
of transportation Los Angeles Railway. 

At the request of Past-President Pal- 
mer, who presided for the occasion, 
the newly-elected president was es- 
corted to the chair. In accepting the 
office President Clifford said that he 
felt this to have been one of the most 
enthusiastic conventions ever held. He 
expressed the thought that the indus- 
try was just entering upon an era of 
increased activity and prosperity. 
Speaking for the transportation asso- 
ciation, he pointed out that the com- 
mittee organization for the ensuing 
year had been arranged with a view- 
toward inspiring increased interest and 
activity in the work. He urged that 
individual managements co-operate. 
with the committees to the end that 
their work might be of maximum value 
to the association and its members. 


Accountants Adopt Classifi- 
cation for Bus Accounting 


STANDARD classification of ac- 

counts for bus transportation com- 
panies or individuals was adopted by 
the American Electric Railway Ac- 
Association at its 1925 
convention. The original draft of this 
classification as presented was amended 
in some of its details, and after these 
amendments are edited it is expected 
that the classification will be put into 
final form and made available to the 
entire industry. 
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Make Safety Popular 


J. A. Van Osdol 


E CANNOT always reach the 
individual by direct methods, 


but since he is influenced by 
that which influences the general pub- 
lic the necessity of getting the public 
interested in this subject is manifest. 
Accidents have become so frequent that 
they cease to impress the general pub- 
lic. They mean very little to those not 
involved. It is only when we learn of 
some happening where a dozen or more 
lives have been snuffed out in a single 
accident that we are much impressed. 
In 1923 the deaths in the United States 
due to accidents were 84,000. Of these 
22,621 were classed as highway acci- 
dents, while 16,452 of them were due 
to automobiles. This was at the rate 
of 45 deaths every day—almost one 
every 30 minutes from this cause alone. 
Stated in another way: Of the whole 
number of accidental deaths in this 
country that year, more than 25 per 
cent occurred on the highways, and of 
the deaths on the highways more than 
70 per cent were due directly to the 
automobile, and while we do not have 
the figures, we venture the assertion 
that a very large percentage of these 
highway accidents occurred at the 
grade crossing. 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND GRADE CROSSING 


Probably no phase of accident pre- 
vention presents greater difficulties 
than the one that deals with the auto- 
mobile; the diversity of interests en- 
countered; the fact that practically 
every law or regulation looking to 
safety in this particular field impresses 


’ the individual upon whom it is intended 


to operate, as an encroachment upon 
his personal liberty, serves to make 
progress in the direction of safety ex- 
tremely difficult; this is especially true 
when the class to be restrained is com- 
posed so largely of persons of immature 
judgment, or of little or no responsibil- 
ity. The question is not the elimination 
of the automobile, but how to make its 
use as safe as possible. é 

While the grade crossing is not the 
scene of all of the accidents of this 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion in joint session with the Claims Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5-9, 1925. 


By J. A. Van Osdol 


Union Traction Company of Indiana, 


Anderson, Ind. 


The possibilities of accident have 
greatly increased from the pres- 
ent great traffic movement. Ed- 


ucation is the principal remedy. 
Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has a safety department 


+ 


class it is the place where a very large 
number of these tragedies are staged. 
Grade crossings cannot be entirely elim- 
inated until the general public acquires 
a higher appreciation of the duty which 
rests on it in this matter, and is willing 
to bear a larger share of the expense 
which such an undertaking involves. 
The public is making a greater use of 
the highway today than ever before, 
with a speed equal to that of a freight 
train, greatly increasing the hazard of 
highway travel and railroad operation. 
Hence, the demand that the public 
should take its share of this increasing 
burden is a very reasonable one. 

But the immediate problem is how to 
make the crossings as safe as possible. 
At a conference held in June of last 
year and called by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, it was shown that in the 
states where statewide safety cam- 
paigns are under way the lowest grade 
crossing fatality percentages obtained. 
This fact we accept as proof of the 
statement that safety is a matter of 
education. 


LAW OBSERVANCE 


Law enforcement and law observance 
go hand in hand in this country; you 
can’t have one without the other. Laws 
designed to regulate or abridge habits 
and customs which have become fixed 
with the people are apt to be looked 
upon as invasions of what we are 
pleased to call personal liberty, and the 
difficulty of their enforcement is be- 
cause of this popular though erroneous 
opinion. This trait of human nature is 
probably most manifest when the law is 
designed to regulate the individual in 
pursuit of his own pleasure. Laws 
which undertake to tell the individual 
how, when or where he shall drive his 
vehicle, how he shall travel on or across 
the highway, when to stop and when to 
go, what precaution he shall take for 
his own and the safety of others, are 
usually resented by those upon whom 
they are intended to operate. If we 
can impress the popular mind that per- 
sonal liberty ends where the general 
welfare begins, law observance will be 
more common and law enforcement less 
difficult. In all this, public opinion is 
a determining factor. Respect for the 


law is the strength of the law, and re- 
spect begets obedience. Wise laws 
backed by public opinion command re- 
spect and are easy of enforcement. 

With such a state of society the pen- 
alty of a law need not be so severe since 
it is the certainty of punishment rather 
than the severity of it, which deters 
the would-be offender. The liberality 
with which sentences are suspended, 
paroles and pardons granted in some 
jurisdictions, instead of preventing 
crime condones it to the extent that it 
multiplies the chances for escaping the 
penalties once the law has been vio- 
lated. The lawless are invited to take 
the chances. 

Law enforcement must be impartial, 
constant and consistent, and: not spas- 
modie nor sporadic. If more individual 
offenders were held responsible in civil 
damages for the results of their own 
negligence the cause of law enforce- 
ment would be promoted and the reck- 
less would have more respect for the 
law. 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION NECESSARY 


The influences which operate to edu- 
cate the public will, at the same time, 
educate those who are charged with 
the immediate duty of enforcing the 
law. The methods by which the public 
can be sufficiently attracted to this sub- 
ject to insure real interest and a desire 
for its accomplishment are numerous 
and must be varied to suit conditions. 

Industrial managers are coming to 
see that the industrial accident problem 
can never be solved until accident pre- 
vention is incorporated into our com- 
munity life. The great problem of 
dealing with the general public, and 
especially the rural community, can 
scarcely be touched until it is induced 
to organize with a view to drilling into 
every intelligent mind the rule of due 
care, and make this campaign of safety 
education take on something of the zeal 
and ardor of a crusade. 

Thus far the effort to make safety 
popular has been exerted in the urban 
centers, but before we can bring all the 
people to the proper appreciation of 
this work and before we can expect a 
healthy public sentiment so general as 
to insure law observance and law en- 
forcement the rural side of the problem 
must receive attention. That is a field 
practically untouched up to this time. 

Can the public be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the subject of safety education 
that worth-while results will follow? 
Can safety be made popular? The 
answer is: It is being done in many 
cities. Real and permanent yalue in 
safety education will come only as the 
result of sustained effort. Safety cam- 
paigns that are conducted with no 
follow-up program should not be en- 
couraged. 


THE SCHOOLS 


A few years ago the city of St. Louis 
put on a program of safety education, 
mainly through the schools. D. E. 
Parsons, general manager of the East 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway, speak- 
ing on this subject before the Electric 
Railway Section of the National Safety 
Council in October, 1923, said: “I might 
give you a record which would make 
the cold-blooded manager sit up and 
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take notice as to what organized safety 
work will do.” 

He then submitted a statement of his 
company’s experience covering a period 
of five years, embraced in the period of 
safety instruction just mentioned, show- 
ing what it had paid each year for in- 
juries and damages, compared with its 
gross passenger revenue. 

Here let us say, by the way of cau- 
tion, that by whatever method you en- 
deavor to interest the schools care must 
be exercised not to add a new study to 
an already heavily loaded curriculum or 
you may fail entirely. Commercial in- 
terests have long since sensed the 
value of the schools as an advertising 
medium, and teachers and school offi- 
cials are constantly on guard to prevent 
certain interests from imposing upon 
the schools, and through them upon 
the public, promotions purely commer- 
cial and in no sense essential to the 
cause of education. 

The difference between the use of the 
schools for commercial purpose and 
their use in teaching safety is that the 
former is not essential in the education 
for which our schools are created, while 
teaching principles that protect human 
life is. 

Of all the channels through which it 
is possible to reach the general public 
and induce it to take up this cause as 
a community effort none offer more 
promise than that of the schools. No 
more effective means exist for getting 
safety incorporated into the community 
life than to first get it incorporated in- 
to every school curriculum. When you 
have the school children talking safety 
at the table and the fireside, in an intel- 
ligent and practical way; when the par- 
ents see them interested in something 
so practical, so essential to their per- 
sonal welfare and so related to the daily 
life of that household, then the work of 
these little missionaries, while serving 
to fix in their own plastic minds prin- 
ciples for after life, will at the same 
time yield results in a cumulative way 
in helping to drill into the minds of the 
parents the principle of safety which 
they have heard in the factory, the 
shop, the store, or other places of busi- 
ness or social resort. 


THis Is PROPERLY A STATE FUNCTION 


If it is to be a statewide effort then 
the central or directing head should be 
some branch or subdivision of the state 
government. There is a maxim in the 
law as old as the law itself, which says, 
“The welfare of the people is the su- 
preme law.” Upon that maxim rests 
the police power of the state. 

In Indiana the following plan has 
been inaugurated. The Public Service 
Commission created within itself a de- 
partment of safety, put at its head one 
of its own members who is _ styled 
“Commissioner of Safety.” To that de- 
partment is referred for investigation 
and recommendation all questions of 
safety of persons and property: as re- 
lated to those utilities that come under 
the jurisdiction of that commission. 

The Commissioner of Safety, with the 
approval of the Governor and the Com- 


mission, appoints an advisory commit- ° 


tee of persons not members of the 
Commission each of whom is a resident 


citizens of Indiana and serves with 
out pay by the state, and for such time 
only as the Governor and the Commis- 
sion may choose. This advisory com- 
mittee consists of one person represent- 
ing each of the following: The steam 
railroads, the street and interurban rail- 
roads, manufacturing, mining, electric 
light and power utilities, the automo- 
tive field, agriculture, State Departmeiit 
of Education, and the State Highway 
Commission. 

This advisory committee, when re- 


quested by the Commissioner of Safety, 
assists in the investigation of all ques- 
tions relating to safety that are re- 
ferred to that department, and assists 
in carrying out the plans of that depart- 
ment for increasing public interest in 
safety and securing public co-operation 
in accident prevention. 

It is designed as the agency by which 
the state can best exert its energies in 
promoting this work and in co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts of the numerous agen- 
cies that stand ready to help. 


New Mechanical Devices 
for Preventing Accidents’ 


M. H. Frank 


UTSIDE of the human element, 
() is no more important way 


of preventing accidents than care- 
fully designed, properly installed and 
properly maintained mechanical pro- 
tective devices. I shall first discuss new 
mechanical devices of this kind de- 
signed for railway operation, and then 
those for motor coach operation. 

The painting of electric cars with the 
idea of making them conspicuous is a 
big feature in warning auto drivers of 
danger. Several companies have con- 
spicuous general eolor schemes, such 
as orange, yellow or white, while others 
have flashy strippings or designs for 
the fronts and rears of the cars. Both 
methods have merit. In a number of 
cases safety messages are printed on 
the ends of the car where drivers can 
easily read them, such as “Don’t take 
a chance,” “This car stops at all rail- 
road crossings,” “Autoist, we can’t turn 
out, you can,” ete. 

A very effective help in preventing 
damage when cars and automobiles col- 
lide is to have a bumper on the cars 
the same height as the bumpers on 
the automobiles. Both cars’ would be 
protected in case of a slight collision. 

During the last three years we have 
had a number of head-on collisions be- 
tween our city cars and automobiles at 
night. In all service in medium-sized 
cities, we do not always have occasion 


*Abstract of paper presented at _ the 
annual convention of the American ‘Elec- 
tric Railway Transportation & Traffic As- 
sociation in joint session with the Claims 
BOCA Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5-9, 
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By M. H. Frank 


Manager of Railways Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 


Fond: du Lac, Wis. 


Seven ingenious methods are 
given in this article for prevent- 
ing accidents in trolley car 


service, and twelve methods for 
similar purpose in motor coach 
service are listed 


to carry marker lights, and most new 
safety cars are not wired for lights on 
the front other than for headlights and 
destination signs. As the cars must 
have curtains to prevent reflections on 
the front windows confusing the motor- 
man, an auto approaching a car some- 
times mistakes it for a motorcycle or 
automobile with only one headlight. To 
remedy this trouble our motorman sug- 
gested a bullseye marker light in the 
letterboard above the operator. These 
were put in on our safety cars, and 
we have not had an accident since. We 
adopted amber for the color of the 
lenses as this color does not conflict 
with any railway color signal and has 
the further advantage of longer dis- 
tance vision than any other color for 
lenses. 
The question of shadows has always 
been rather difficult on the one-man 
cars for both city and interurban serv- 
ice. Roller curtains were provided 
as standard equipment on some makes 
of cars, but in a number of cases, in 
order to provide the necessary light 
for entrance and exit of the one-man 
cars, the light was thrown between the 
curtains, causing undesirable shadows. 
After much experimenting we found 
that the only way to overcome this 
. difficulty was to install free hand slid- 
ing canvas curtains. The curtains can 
be pulled to any position necessary to 
shut out any direct rays of light and 
can be easily moved back and forth 
when it is necessary for the operator 
to make change or leave the car. 
Very bad weather conditions in the 


- below the front windows. 
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northern climates have caused frost 
on the windows. All our windows are 
provided with regular combination rain 
and frost cutters which are made up 
of rubber strips supported by steel 
backs so that the steel can be forced 
against the window to scrape and cut 
the ice in cold weather. This is very 
effective for all windows down to a 
temperature around zero. 

In order to make our operation more 
safe during extreme cold weather con- 
ditions, electric heaters were installed 
These heat- 
ers cause enough circulation of air to 
keep the frost off the front windows. 
They have the further advantage of 
keeping warm the ends of the car 
which are ordinarily very cold, on ac- 
count of the doors being continually 
opened and closed. é 

Since we have installed a regular 
system of safety organization at which 
every man attends a safety meeting 
once a month, we have been able to 
secure many favorable suggestions, in- 
cluding practical suggestions on minor 
mechanical improvements to prevent 
accidents. This personal interest of 
each individual man has brought to 
light many small, important changes 
that cannot be mentioned here but 
have been the means of preventing 
more accidents than the big changes 
that have been made. 

One of the larger electric railways 
recently devised an automatic gate for 
use on main trunk highway grade cross- 
ings. This gate drops down across the 
road when an electric car is within 
a certain distance and rises automati- 
cally after the electric car has cleared 
the crossing. The gate is strong enough 
to stop a 5-ton truck going at a speed 
of 40 m. p. h. This seems to be about 
the only real protective method of pre- 
venting reckless drivers trying to beat 
cars and trains at crossings. 


DEVICES FoR Motor CoAcHES 


The most important mechanical de- 
vice on the motor coach is the brake. 
There is room for improvement with 
practically all types of brakes; that 
is, the brake should. be standard to a 
large degree on all makes of motor 
coaches and should be provided with 
easy and accessible adjusting features. 
Also, it should have some protective 
device for determining the exact time 
that the coach should be taken out of 
service for new brakes or relining be- 
fore they become ineffective. 

Brake control should be standardized 
on all makes of coaches in order not 
to confuse the drivers when it is neces- 
sary to operate several models or 


‘makes of coaches. 


Brake and brake maintenance is one 
of the most important problems that 
we have to face. It should be studied 
jointly with the manufacturers so that 
brakes can be standardized and thus 
give maximum protection at reasonable 
cost. 

The next important mechanical de- 
vice on a motor coach is easily con- 
trolled steering apparatus. Many ac- 
cidents may be prevented if the driver 
can dodge automobiles, reckless driv- 
ers and jaywalkers even under the most 
congested and dense traffic conditions. 

One change in motor coach body de- 
sign which has probably reduced ac- 
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cidents more than any other is the 
elimination in the sedan type bodies of 
more than one door for entrance and 
exits. By having only one door, the 
driver is able to control that door and 
see that no passengers leave while the 
coach is in motion. This not only helps 
to prevent accidents but speeds up the 
operation of the motor coaches as well. 

Where sedan type of equipment is 
still in service a very effective method 
of keeping passengers from opening 
the doors while the car is in motion is 
simply to place a sign above the han- 
dle of each door reading: “Help us to 
prevent accidents. Please wait for 
operator to open door.” The driver 
also watches carefully through his rear 
view mirror, and if he sees a passen- 
ger attempting to open the door, he 
calls attention to the sign and asks 
the passenger kindly to wait until the 
driver opens the door. 

On account of the size of the motor 
coaches, we found it very desirable to 
carry special color side marker lights 
in front of the car and also on the left 
side on the rear fender or ‘on the run- 
ning board. This gives passing auto- 
mobiles the outline of the motor coach, 
and it eliminates the chance of their 
cutting in too quickly after passing 
the front end of the motor coach, think- 
ing that it is only an ordinary auto- 
mobile. We have had some favorable 
comments on these protective lights. 

In Wisconsin the state does not re- 
quire dimmers. In consequence, we 
have installed spot lights on all of our 
motor coaches that are used for night 
driving. This spot light is placed on 
the left-hand corner post of the wind- 
shield. It is played on the ditch ahead 
of the right-hand front wheel so that 
in passing approaching cars the driver 
can always see the edge of the road 
and can therefore prevent possible ac- 
cidents or sliding off the road. The 
Wisconsin state laws, however, are 
very strict on the question of the dis- 
tribution of light from headlights, and 
intense rays of lights must not be 
higher than 4 ft. from the ground at 
a distance of 200 ft. from the head- 
lights. We have installed test boards 
in each garage, and each motor coach 
is tested weekly. This has proved a 
very favorable check on headlights. Be- 
sides helping to comply with the law 
this practice furnishes the operator 
valuable information and protects the 
drivers against headlights that might 
invite collisions. 

To guarantee the driver clear vision 
during rainstorms, both automatic and 
hand-operated windshield wipers are 
provided for each motor coach. This 
was done so that if the automatic de- 
vice fails the driver can still use the 
hand-operated wiper. : 

Winter operation of motor coaches 
presents the same windshield and win- 
dow difficulties as in railway operation. 
These difficulties have been largely over- 
come by equipping the motor coaches 
with double windshields which are per- 
fectly sealed, together with rubber 
gaskets when installed. With only very 
few exceptions we have been able to 
operate motor coaches in intercity ser- 
vice without frost on the windshields 
even in extreme weather conditions. 

A new headlight is just being put on 
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the market which seems to have some 
attractive features in that, when%a 
button on the steering wheel is pressed, 
the light can be focused on the road a 
short distance in front of the motor 
coach and when the button on the wheel 
is released the headlight is focused for 
a longer distance ahead of the car for 
regular operation. This plan seems 
to have much merit on account of its 
simplicity, as it is made up of only 
two filaments in the same lamp. If 
this new method is a success it will 
relieve much of the hazard that attends 
night driving. 

Quite recently Wisconsin has made 
all state trunk highways arterial high- 
ways. This means that all cross-traffic 
and traffic coming onto these highways 
must stop before entering upon the 
highway. This is a big step forward 
in preventing highway accidents and 
will also safely speed up intercity mo- 
tor coach operation. 

Several accidents occurred because 
our motor coaches stopped at railroad 
crossings but the cars following did 
not stop until it was too late. We then 
took off our small metal sign bearing 
the words: “This motor coach stops 
at all railroad crossings” and had the 
same wording painted across the body 
panels in 4-in. letters. This plan is 
also very effective at night as the let- 
ters stand out in the light of the ap- 
proaching headlights, and it has elim- 
inated all such accidents. 

During the past year much progress 
has been made on new mechanical. de- 
vices which tend to reduce accidents 
in both the electric railway and mo- 
tor coach fields. The general reduc- 
tion in accidents during the last year 
should furnish further incentive for 
the operators to give the subject even 
more careful consideration during the 
coming year. We should interest not 
only all officers and employees in this 
accident prevention cause, but the 
general public as well. They will bene- 
fit in the end just as much as we and 
in many cases more. 


Registration Exceeded 
7,000 


INAL registration figures for the 

convention broke all records, there 
being more than 7,000 in attendance 
up to Thursday night. Iniettact 
each day’s compilation broke the 
record for the similar previous day of 
other years. On the third day the 
figure was well above 6,000. Even on 
Thursday at noon the registration 
clerks were enrolling newcomers. At 
the close of Monday night 3.718 were 
registered. This includes 1,962 regis- 
tered on Monday, the largest number 
in any one day during any convention. 
On Tuesday at 5 p.m. a total of 4,967 
were registered. With 1.962 registered 
Monday and 1,249 Tuesday, all previ- 
ous convention figures have been ex- 
ceeded. Of the 1,249 on Tuesday 506 
were guests, 460 manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives and 293 railway men. The 
final reports on Wednesday give a total 
of 6,132 registered. This number is 
divided as follows: Railway members, 
1,415; manufacturers’ representatives, 
2,574; guests, 2,148. 
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Sines and Accidents 
or Health and Safety’ 


By W. M. Holtz, M.D. 
Chief of Medical Bureau, Pittsburgh Railways 


W. M. Holtz 


Y PAPER is based upon fifteen 
M years of medical and surgical 

experience in dealing with sick 
and injured employees and those of the 
traveling public involved in accidental 
occurrences connected with the business 
of a large traction system. I am not 
bringing to you any startling facts or 
fanciful theories, but am content to leave 
with you a few conclusions built upon 
these premises: (a) A definite relation 
exists between sickness and accidents; 
(b) much of this sickness is prevent- 
able; (c) reasonable medical supervi- 
sion is welcomed’ by the employee and 
is fundamentally economical to both 
employer and employee. 


It has aptly been said that it is more 


important to teach men how to live than 
to teach them how to make a living. 
The force of this idea was emphasized 
a few months ago when the presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion declared that $1,000,000,000 a year, 
at least, is the economic loss by sickness 
in this country. 

What stupidity then do we reveal in 
learning that more than half of this 
sickness is caused by the common 
“cold” and affections of the upper res- 
piratory tract, most of which, we are 
told, can be prevented, and that much of 
the increasing failures of the heart, the 
brain and the kidneys may also be pre- 
vented. 

A perfectly healthy man, I believe, 
need not have an accident of which he 
himself is the causative agent. In sup- 
port of this statement your attention is 
invited to an analysis of accidents 
charged against a group of more than 
1,500 motormen during 1924, all. work- 
ing on approximately the same time 
and under similar conditions. In this 
group were 282 who had no accidents; 
many of the others were charged with 
accidents for which technically perhaps 
they were responsible, but as a matter 
of fact the accidents did not arise from 
their own actions. 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the an- 
nual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion in joint session “a the Claims As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5-9, 1925. 


Many accidents are the direct 
result of sickness of some re- 
sponsible employee. 
pany urges employees to avail 
themselves of its medical facili- 
ties for examinations and advice 


The com- 


Believing that a man’s physical and 
mental condition influences his accident 
rate, the company’s medical department 
was consulted and examinations. of 
some of the men were undertaken. 
Apart from the failing vision that 
comes with age, and that accounts for 
numerous accidents, we found some 
very interesting conditions. Two mo- 
tormen of long service were found to 
have diabetes, one in an advanced stage 
of the disease and with it also organic 
heart disease and a rupture. Another 
motorman was afflicted with epilepsy. 
He had been a motorman for many 
years but something within him 
snapped three years ago and his trouble 
dated from that time, causing him to 
have an attack of somnolence while 
operating his car. Another motorman 
had a so-called fainting spell and then 
we learned he had a serious heart dis- 
ease. A few months later he died sud- 
denly on the street instead of at the 
controller of a trolley car. Still an- 
other motorman had eye trouble and 
then we learned he had tubular vision, 
that is, he had no side vision. 

These are a few illustrations that 
were found and that might have been 
prevented, or at least remedied and 
held in check, if these men had been 
taught how to live in the early years 
of their employment. 

Let us not, in our zeal for safety, 
forget that the employer is entitled to 
safety—financial safety—and that the 
traveling public, whose patronage we 
need so badly just now, is the other side 
of this safety trinity. A “healthy man” 
is the greatest safety device of all. A 
sick motorman or conductor may cost 
his employer many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

A general manager of a pane utility 
company in my city suggested recently 
that each employee paste on his mirror 
at home this slogan: “Today is Safety 
Day.” He didn’t mean just be careful 
today that no accident befalls, as we 
commonly understand the word acci- 
dent, but he also meant that no sickness 


accident occur—for sickness is usually 


an accident. This general manager 
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preaches ‘the gospel, and practices it 
too, of safety as meaning better health. 
I commend this idea for more general 
adoption. Statisticians tell us that 
twelve times more absenteeism in indus- 
try is caused by sickness of a prevent- 
able nature than by accidental occur- 
rences. Some idea of the inconvenience 
and economic loss of this sort may be 
gained from an analysis of sickness 
occurring in a group of 1,500 trainmen 
comprising the membership of an em- 
ployees’ relief association. In nine 
months, ending July 1, 1925, 174 men 
lost 8,870 days from work, on account 
of illness lasting more than seven days, 
and fifteen died. The most common 
illness was involvement of the upper 
air passage; next in frequency came 
digestive disorders. 

An employee of a street railway com- 
pany who fails to have proper medical 
advice is obviously an unsafe employee. 
The: conductor who loses two or three 
hours sleep every night on account of 
a sick child who is being exploited by 
a medical charlatan is in no fit condi- 
tion to work on a street car. The jazzy 
life of the younger employees does not 
lend to the prevention of accidents. If 
the home life of an employee neutral- 
izes_the sanitary and hygienic, environ- 
ment of his work, his resistance to dis- 
ease and his acuity in avoiding acci- 
dents are decidedly lowered. These 
conditions and others that may exist on 
every property are within the sphere of 
rational medical supervision. 

Experience has shown that many 
persons are afraid to know their physi- ~ 
eal condition. This counsel of fear 
may be overcome by inviting employees 
to avail themselves of the medical fa- 
cilities for examinations and advice 
furnished by the company. In our con- 
tacts with employees we have dwelt 
upon the importance of the eighteen 
suggestions for keeping well, as pre- 
pared by the United States Public 
Health Service and distributed by the 
National Safety Council. 

Last winter by invitation I gave a 
talk before a union organization of 
street car men on better health and 
safety matters. At the close of the 
meeting I was asked by one of their 
officials to repeat the talk before a 
gathering of families of the men. This 
apparent appreciation of. our efforts 
and the fact that we have been helpful: 
to numerous members of the union who 
have consulted us, leads us to believe 
that the bogey of opposition to health - 
service on the part of organized labor 
is largely exaggerated. The accepted 
principle in industry that an employer 
is entitled to know the physical condi- 
tion of his employee is the basis for 
better health.in industry, and this 
brings a moral obligation, at least, to 
maintain as high degree of health and 
safety as may be possible. Thus the 
pre-employment physical examination 
may be, in fact should be, a health and 
safety educational examination. For 
example, in the examination of train- 
men for employment one of our routine 
questions is: ‘What instruction in 
safety practices have you had?” About 
half the applicants have had prior 


_training in prevention of accidents, and 


those who have not thus get their first 
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lesson in the importance of safety along 
with suitable suggestions for keeping 
their health. 

In the street car business of today 
employees, especially trainmen, must 
be selected with very great care. The 
age limits with many large ‘companies 
approximate the army draft ages, un- 
der which rejections. were about 35 per 
cent, most of which were due to defects 
that were remediable. Also may be 
cited the record of 500 school boys in 
Chicago, who in 1923 were candidates 
for military training. In this group 34 
per cent were rejected on account of 
physical ailments that had not been 
recognized. If we accept men for em- 
ployment on our street cars who have 
potential disabilities and whose behav- 
ior savors of mental inability to with- 
stand the responsibilities of life, as in- 
dicated in these high percentages, we 
are simply sowing the whirlwind. 

The sickness incidence of any com- 
pany refiécts waste. Every accident is 
a sign that something may be wrong 
with the employee and not with the 
machinery. We seem slow to learn that 
the human machine pays far larger 
dividends on the investment in its 
upkeep than the most modern piece of 


fabricated steel ever can be made to pay. 

Assuming that the employee, and I 
would include in this term all executives 
and junior officers, is physically fit to 
carry on at the time of employment, it 
needs no paternalistic urging to interest 
the right kind of man to keep himself 
fit. We believe this can be accom- 
plished only by the health examination. 
This inventory, so to speak, consists of 
a search for those deficiencies and 
forerunners of illness which can be 
successfully combatted if found early 
enough. It includes laboratory and 
other tests with advice on exercise and 
diet. It is good practice to acquaint 
the personnel with the fact that the 
diseases that are menacing their daily 
safety are those due to faulty habits 
that can be prevented. 

That frequent physical examinations, 
once a year or more frequently if indi- 
cated, are profitable in a business sense 
may be judged from figures recently 
issued by a large insurance company. 
It is shown that annual physical ex- 
aminations of policyholders has caused 
a reduction of 28 per cent in the death 
rate, and full credit for this is given 
to the detection of curable diseases in 
their incipiency. 


Bus Operations of the 


Public Service Railway’ 


A, T, Warner 


of bus 
to run, the kind of service to use 

it for, and the way to run it, our 
problem is nearly solved. The phrase 
“local conditions” is used so often in 
conventions and similar gatherings as 
the excuse or the reason for certain 
practices that I hesitate to apply it to 
the infant industry. It is, however, at 
the present time a very important fac- 
tor. What is a sure cure in one place 
may result in absolute disaster in an- 
other place. None of us, in analyzing 
the experience of bus operators, should 
try to take, body and soul, the methods 
of some neighboring company and ap- 
ply it on his own hearthstone. This is 
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I: WE know the right kind 


_ miles 
company. 


By A. T. Warner 


Assistant to Vice-President in Charge of Operation 


Public Service Railway 


Approximately 800 buses on 83 
routes totaling more than 500 


are operated by this 
Annual passengers 
number 160,000,000 


particularly true because of the fact 
that bus regulation is still in a very 
transitory state. In many places it is 
entirely lacking. There are other sit- 
uations where there is no uniformity 
or proper methods. There are many 
places where we may be called upon. to 
meet certain comparatively minor re- 
quirements under the so-called head of 
supervision, which are unnecessary, 
improper and which would not be re- 
quired with proper or uniform regula- 
tion. co 

Two years ago the Public Service 
Railway decided to embark in bus 
transportation on a large scale. At 
that time there were some 1,200 inde- 
pendently owned buses directly com- 
peting with our railway, taking the 
cream of our business and carrying a 
total of 200,000,000 passengers per 


year, most of whom would have been 
railway -patrons if independent com- 
petition had not existed. These 1,200 
buses were operating on routes that 
paralleled railway tracks on the same 
street almost without exception. Their 
operation was absolute piracy. Their 
practice was immediately to precede 
trolley cars, usually within a block. In 
this way the public did not receive addi- 
tional service, but merely a duplication 
of the service already rendered by the 
street car. Because of these conditions 
we decided that it was necessary to 
acquire the buses operating in direct 
competition with us, and after acquir- 
ing them, to co-ordinate rail and bus 
service in such a way that the travel- 
ing public would be properly served. 
In order to carry out this plan the 
Public Service Transportation Company 
was formed to meet legal requirements, 
because the state laws are such that a 
railway company’s charter does not 
permit the operation of buses. 

We are today operating some 800 
buses on 83 lines, whose total route 
mileage is slightly more than 500 miles. 
We are running service at the rate of 
28,000,000 bus-miles per year and 
carrying at the rate of approximately 
160,000,000 passengers per year. We 
have already purchased some 325 new 
buses to replace obsolete and worn out 
independent equipment acquired. 

As we have acquired the buses on 
a given line the schedule for bus opera- 
tion has been co-ordinated with the 
trolley schedule, so that each vehicle 
will have its own duty to perform and 
so that the former duplication of serv- 
ice will be eliminated. To cite a direct 
example of this type of co-ordination, 
there is a line: on which there were 
fourteen independent buses operating. 
The route paralleled the trolley line 
throughout and the trolley base sched- 
ule called for an eight-minute headway. 
The plan of the independent owners 
was to have one bus directly ahead of 
each trolley, and the result was that 
the riding public on this line was re- 
ceiving an eight-minute service. Every 
eight minutes they had two vehicles 
and could take their choice between a 
bus or a car. As the bus reached them 
first and pulled to the curb for them, 
they usually took the bus unless they 
were afraid of it. After we purchased 
this line we operated both cars and 
buses on a twelve-minute headway, 
split so that there was a vehicle every 
six minutes instead of eight minutes as 
formerly. The result was that the 
patrons on this line received more fre- 
quent service, while we saved in car- 
miles and bus-miles. The results have 
shown, too, that the revenue on both 
the cars and buses has increased. We 
have also extended part of the bus serv- 
ice on this line to reach a new develop- 
ment, which extension would not have 
been possible, at this time, with rail 
service. 

We have carried the principle of co- 
ordination considerably further than 
the application of proper schedules. 
We have remodeled five carhouses so 
that in part they are now garages, and 
the mechanical department forces, 
whose former duty was confined to trol- 
ley car maintenance, now assist in the 
maintenance and inspection of buses 
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and bus bodies. Much of the street 
supervision of the buses has been taken 
over by railway supervisors, inspectors, 
instructors, etc., so that no unnecessary 
duplication of personnel is allowed. 

In several places we have discon- 
tinued car operation and substituted 
buses. Most of these situations covered 
single-track lines of low earning power, 
where extensive street improvement 
programs were contemplated and where 
the railway’s share of these paving im- 
provements was too costly to be justi- 
fied in view of the trolley earnings. 
In these cases we have made agree- 
ments with the municipal authorities 
under which the railway was allowed 
to remove its tracks temporarily and 
the transportation company was given 
permission to provide bus service in 
place of car service formerly provided 
by the railway. The agreement pro- 
vided further that the railway did not 
relinquish any of its franchise rights, 
and that it could, if and when it so 
desired, re-lay its tracks and resume 
rail operation. 

In many cases where we have thus 
substituted bus operation for car opera- 
tion the new bus line is showing far 
better results, financially, than the for- 
mer rail service ever did. We have 
also installed several new bus lines and 
extended existing ones to serve new 
territory in the nature of feeder service. 
We have instituted crosstown lines 
which tap existing trunk lines, both 
trolley and bus, and act as feeders and 
distributors. 

Our bus operation is subject to regu- 
lation in varying degrees in New Jer- 
sey. The state law requires that the 
bus owner shall receive a permit or 
license to operate from each municipal- 
ity through which the route passes. 
This permit must be approved by the 
Public Utility Commission after hear- 
ing, and after public necessity and con- 
venience is shown, if the route, in whole 
or in part, parallels an existing street 
railway on the same street. If, how- 
ever, the bus does not parallel railway 
tracks the municipal permit is all that 
is necessary. This law was passed in 
1921, and since the commission has had 
control over competing buses they have 
exercised this authority in a way which 
has always given full recognition to 
the economic laws which govern local 
transportation. Most of the damage 
was done, however, before buses were 
placed under the control of the board. 
In some of our municipalities at the 
present time independent bus routes are 
being laid out with the express pur- 
pose of circumventing this law. They 
wind around hither and thither, going 
to any extremes to avoid paralleling 
car tracks on the same street and thus 
making commission approval unneces- 
sary. 

Police powers of municipalities allow 
them, under the law, certain privileges 
of regulation and supervision. Some 
of our cities have drawn up bus specifi- 
cations. There is, however, no uni- 
formity in these. Town A, for instance, 
will require a sliding door and town B 
a folding door. Town A wants the 
emergency exit in the center rear and 
town B on the left side at the rear. A 


bus, therefore, built to operate in A 


will not be allowed in B because the 
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specifications are not met. This situa- 
tion was largely remedied by the Public 
Utility Commission last winter, when 
it drew up a well-planned set of uni- 
form specifications, which most of the 
municipalities in the state have ap- 
proved. We have, however, the re- 
mains of 800-odd buses, purchased from 
the independent owners, that were in 
operation before the approval of these 
standard specifications, and which meet 
some municipal specifications, but do 
not comply with others. As some of 
our routes pass through three, four and 
five municipalities the question of as- 
signment of equipment becomes very 
difficult. c " 

As our bus operation is entirely sup- 
plementary to, and co-ordinated with, 
our street railway service, the type of 
bus which we use at this time is the 
single-deck, so-called street car type. 
We want a vehicle which will lend it- 
self to street car practices, to prepay- 
ment or postpayment of fares, to high 
speed loading and unloading. We also 
believe that cross seats should be 
placed toward the rear of the bus and 
longitudinal seats toward the front, 
which will allow a space for standees. 
Cross seats will induce the long riders 
to go to the rear and short riders to 
the front. -We believe also that it is 
very easy to build a bus too large and 
we do not use anything at this time 
over 27 or 29 seating capacity, with 
a maximum width of from 7 ft. 10 in. 
tonsmit. 

In the matter of character of service, 
our policy has been to render with 
buses the same quality that we do with 
our cars. This, in general, is to give 
ample seats for all passengers in off- 
peak hours and to provide sufficient 
service in the rush hours, so that 
standees will not bring the load factor 
over 175 per cent, this figure varying, 
of course, line by line, as. extreme 
peaks, factory loads, etc., are handled. 

If bus lines are unprofitable they 
should be abandoned quicker than a 
rail line in its place. Each community 
should pay its own transportation bill, 
and while it may be necessary, and 
probably always will be necessary, for 
a new line of buses, trolley cars or any- 
thing else to operate at a loss as it 
starts, it should show, after a reason- 
able time, enough indications of growth 
to warrant the belief that its continua- 
tion will mean eventual profit either by 
itself or because of its value as a 
feeder. If results do not so indicate, 
it should be abandoned. It certainly is 
not fair to load up the rest of the sys- 
tem with a charitable obligation. With 
our rail operation we would hesitate at 
such an abandonment because of the 
capital already expended for rights of 
way, track, overhead and power re- 
quirements. But a new bus line has 
none of these, and if the venture proves 
unsuccessful its operation can be 
stopped, the equipment used in other 
places and no capital lost. 

When a bus line builds up a traffic 


so heavy that it can be more economi-- 


cally handled by rail it is then time to 
consider whether rails should be sub- 
stituted for the bus. When such a 
question comes up, consideration should 
be given to the fact that bus operation, 
properly conducted, will build up a 
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business of its own, a patronage which 
rail operation would probably never 
develop.. This is due in large part to 
the fact that the bus picks up and de- 
livers at the curb; that the passenger 
can step directly from the sidewalk into 
the vehicle and thus avoid the ever- 
increasing danger of dodging his way 
through the stream of fast-moving 
vehicles to reach the trolley car in the 
middle of the street. This is one of the 
main reasons why some of our bus lines 
that have replaced absolutely hopeless 
trolley operation have shown gratifying 
results. If, therefore, the time ever 
comes when we deem it advisable to 
replace a growing bus operation with 
rail service, proper weight should be 
given to the ability of the bus to de- 
velop and hold a business which the 
railway would never acquire. 

We have not given much time to the 
consideration of de luxe service. Our 
hands have been full acquiring our 800 
buses and preparing them to operate 
in some sort of co-ordination with the 
rail service. Bus operation as a whole 
should be self-supporting. A certain 
line which gives a feeder service may 
not take in, by itself, enough revenue 
to support it, but the value of its feeder 
business, allocated to it, should be 
enough to cover its own cost, after, of 
course, a reasonable time. Certainly 
a de luxe service of any kind should 
be self-supporting. - 

The first mistake that the electric 
railway industry made concerning its 
attitude toward the bus-rwas that we 
waited too long. Of course, it is very 
easy to play quarterback from a grand 
stand seat, because the second guess is 
usually the result of the experience of 
the first guess. But many of us now 
admit that we considered the jitney 
as fly-by-night, a matter of the moment, 
too long. Another matter which should 
be remembered is don’t let your operat- 
ing people, your supervisors, inspectors 
and platform men, think for one moment 
that they can run a bus line exactly the 
same way that they have been running 
the-old trolley car. Perhaps it can be 
done, but it should not be. There is a 
flexibility in the bus that the car does 
not have. Your station master could 
send out his cars from the carhouse in 
the morning and, barring fire or de- 
railment, they would come back to him 
about the same way that he sent them 
out. They had to stay in order. But 
the bus, however, is not tied to the rail. 
When a bus gets a full load it goes past 
other vehicles on the street ahead of it 
and perhaps arrives at the end of its 
run out of place, according to its sched- 
ule. A full car on the other hand is 
compelled to stay behind its leader, 
which may be half full, and make, un-. 
necessarily, every stop that the leader 
is called upon to make. We have found 
that it is much easier to give, with 
buses, an even, dependable headway 
than it is with cars, but that it takes 
different methods to do it, and more 
alertness on the part of the operating 
men on the street. 

Don’t consider the bus the cure-all 
for your troubles. Having started bus 
operation, it is very easy to extend it 
too fast, and this is apt to be as danger- 
ous as not undertaking it at all. The 
street car is still the right arm of ur- 
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ban transportation. The bus has not 
replaced it in mass transportation in 
large cities, and from our experience it 
is evident that it cannot. A vehicle 
that can carry 100 people at the top of 
the rush cannot economically be re- 
placed by a vehicle whose capacity, 
with the same degree of comfort, is 45. 
Our plans for co-ordination are slowly 


and surely being placed into effect, but 
our ultimate object is to reach a state 
where, if a bus line and a car line serve 
the same population, the bus schedule 
will be made for a constant headway 
throughout the day and the car sched- 
ule will care for, with its large capa- 
city units and train operation, the peak 
loads of the rush hour. 


Medical Examinations 


of Employees’ 


By Ben E. Sibley, M.D. 


Surgeon, Boston Elevated Railway 


Examinations are conducted 
of both new and older men. 
Good co-operation from the 


older employees is experi- 
enced and many cures have 
been effected 


quirement for employment of all 

blue uniformed men was _ adopted 
by the Boston Elevated Railway on 
Jan. 1, 1901. 

During the period between that date 
and June 30, 1925, 27,858 men had been 
examined. This number includes new 
men and the re-examination of all em- 
ployees. For example: (a) Employees 
to be pensioned; (b) men returning to 
work after absence due to sickness or 
injury; (c) employees seeking to be- 
come bus operators; (d) employees 50 
years of age and over. 

During the summer of 1924 super- 
visors, station masters, special police 
and starters, together with all uni- 
formed men who had reached or passed 
the age of 50 years, were examined. 
‘Twelve hundred men were included in 
this examination, the results of which 
will be considered later. 


Pissisement examination .as a re- 


EXAMINATION OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


In the examination of new employees 
the tests for sight, color perception, 
hearing and mentality are conducted at 


’ the time of application for work, under 


the charge of the superintendent of 
employment. ’ 

At the present time plans are being 
formulated to make this part of the 
examination more rigid and compre- 
hensive. 

Oral and written tests will be written 
to determine: (a) General intelligence 
and judgment; (b) ability to under- 
stand and properly execute orders; (c) 
politeness and civility; (d) legibility of 
handwriting and ability to express 
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thoughts in writing; (e) knowledge of 
simple arithmetic. 

It is also planned to have a series of 
physical tests with apparatus to deter- 
mine such factors as strength of grip, 
and strength of arms, legs and back. 

When the applicant comes before the 
examining physician a short history 
relative to past health and injuries is 
taken. He is then weighed and meas- 
ured for height, chest expansion and 
girth. The heart is tested and the 
blood pressure recorded. The heart and 
the lungs are tested with chest bare. 
Careful examination is made for hernia 
and varicose veins and the condition of 
the feet. The genitals are examined. 
especially in regard to the presence of 
venereal disease, and the urine tested 
for albumen and sugar. Any special 
defect such as the loss of fingers or toes 
and stiff joints is recorded. 

No candidate is accepted if he has 
hernia, extensive varicose veins, or 
albumen or sugar in the urine. Organic 
heart or lung trouble and venereal 
disease are causes of rejection. Sec- 
ondary examinations are often made of 
heart and lungs and for albumen or 
sugar to determine whether the condi- 
tions noted are temporary or persistent. 

The examination of regular em- 
ployees is similar, but varies according 
to the particular group examined. 
When a man has been off duty because 
of sickness or injury he must visit the 
doctor, give a history of his trouble 
and pass a satisfactory physical test 
before he is allowed to return to work. 
All uniformed men seeking to become 
bus operators are carefully re-examined 
before beginning their training for this 
work. 


EXAMINATION OF OLDER MEN 


As already stated, last year General 
Manager Dana inaugurated a plan of 
examining all employees who had 
reached or passed the age of 50. In 
this group were 1,200 men, some of 
them as old as 74 years, and the results 
have proved to be both interesting and 
valuable. 

The most common defect found was 
bad teeth and diseased gums. Varicose 
veins were found in 212 men. In no 
case was this condition a cause of dis- 
ability at the time. Abnormally high 
blood pressure was present in 182 men, 


the readings showing 180 or above. 
Seventy-four men had pressure of 200 
or more. Hernia was found in 139 men. 
Most of these were wearing trusses and 
all were able to work. Thirty-seven 
cases had albumen in the urine. 

Abnormal heart conditions were noted 
in 34, and bronchitis in 33 cases. 

The men examined were informed of 
these findings, and sent to their own 
physicians when treatment was _ indi- 
cated, and special attention was given 
to advising and following up the blood 
pressure and heart cases. 

Of the 182 cases of hypertension, 28 
showed pathological heart conditions as 
well, 12 had albumen in the urine, and 
six had sugar in the urine. All of these 
hypertension cases were sent to their 
family physicians and have been re- 
examined by me at intervals since. 

Of the 74 cases of blood pressure 
registering 200 or more, 31 were suc- 
cessful in reducing the pressure to 
points below 200. 

Among the older men there were, of 
course, cases of arteriosclerosis, myo- 
carditis, and chronic nephritis, which 
made much reduction difficult or impos- 
sible. I am impressed with the fact, _ 
however. that many of these cases are 
associated with overweight. Overeat- 
ing — especially of meat, too much 
tobacco, too little exercise, and toxic 
absorption from bad mouth conditions 
seem to be active factors in causing 
excess blood pressure, and in so far as 
this is true much can be done to relieve 
the condition. 

I believe that the examination of 
employees at the 50-year mark coupled 
with timely advice about personal 
hygiene, attention to bad teeth, etc., 
will do much to prevent or delay the 
onset of heart and kidney trouble and 
hypertension. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT FOLLOWED 


It is my desire in the discussion fol- 
lowing this paper to hear your views in 
regard to the highest blood pressure, 
consistent with safety, in a motorman 
or a bus operator. I have been unable 
to find any standard. It is to be re- 
membered that these hypertension men 
were working full time, and questioning 
failed to show in most of them any 
symtoms attributable to blood pressure. 

I do not feel that a motorman with a 
pressure of 250 is a safe man to oper- 
ate a car. A man with a pressure of 
200 is not a good risk, but if such a 
man is working steadily—often seven 
days a week—and tells you he has not 
visited a doctor for years, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to lay him off. 

It has been our practice in the worst 
cases, especially when they are motor- 
men, to remove them from their cars 
and provide other work until the blood 
pressure is reduced to a safer level, but 
I have not yet fully decided as to where 
the safety level is to be placed. In all 
cases of hypertension we require the 
men to bring from their family phy- 
sicians at intervals a report on blood 
pressure readings and general condi- 
tion. These men are also seen by me 
personally from time to time, the blood 
pressure tested, and compared with 
that reported by the family physician. 
In this manner we have succeeded in 
getting men to reduce weight by atten- 
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tion to diet, to go to the dentist, to 
avoid the abuse of tobacco, and have 
been gratified by the showing made in 
blood pressure reduction. 

The spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the men has been good. They have 
expressed appreciation at the time of 
the examination, when told of their 
condition, and have in almost every case 
been most ready to consult their doctor 
and undertake treatment. 

Perhaps it is but natural that our 
greatest difficulty has been in getting 
the men to go to the dentist. 

In working with this particular 
group, the 50-year class, we have been 
careful to have it understood that the 
examination was not for the purpose of 
finding causes for laying them off, but 
rather to acquaint them with any 
troubles they might have, and so to 
advise them that they could be treated 
and hold their jobs longer. I think it is 
this understanding that has led to the 
excellent co-operation I have men- 
tioned. 

As I consider the problem of physical 
examination of employees for large 


corporations from year to year I am 
coming to believe that physical require- 
ments will become more exacting rather 
than less. The influence of workmen’s 
compensation laws is perhaps the chief 
factor working to bring this desirable 
condition about. 

The presence of such simple condi- 
tions as infected tonsils, varicose veins, 
hernia, all tend to make an employee a 
poor risk, with much greater liability 
of having to pay compensation, costs of 
operations, and hospital bills. A man 
with varicose veins scrapes his leg on 
the car step and loafs for weeks. An 
employee states that while straining to 
open a window he ruptures himself, or 
already having a rupture it is made 
worse and causes disability. 

In Massachusetts the industrial acci- 
dent board will allow him costs for 
operation and hospital bills and com- 
pensation until he returns to work. 
These men are perfectly able to work 
when hired, but are bad risks and 
examinations must be framed to ex- 
clude the bad risks as well as the 
immediately unfit. 


A New Method of Taking Up 


Safety Work 


Russell A. Sears 


HE title of this paper would 
seem to indicate that a new 


method was an original one. This 
is not entirely so, because the plan 
which is to be deseribed was begun at 
the Chicago convention a few years 
ago when some young man described 
a very clever and useful method 
adopted by his railway concerning a 
questionnaire to its employees. The 
thought so planted has been watered 
and cultivated since then and has pro- 
duced a fruit which thus far has been 
profitable to grow. 

Those of us of the larger metro- 
politan railways are, I think, some- 
times prone to take too much for 
granted as to our knowledge and ex- 
perience, believing there is little to be 
learned from the railways of. lesser 
size and consequence. Some of us 
have never assented to this idea, be- 
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with Employees’ 


By Russell A. Sears 


General Claims Attorney Boston Elevated Railway 


A contest was arranged, based 
on a series of ten talks on safety. 


The ten individuals passing the 
examination best were sent to 
the Safety Congress 


lieving that all the~brains, initiative 
and experience were not vouchsafed 


to the men in charge of larger prop- 


erties. 

It is commonplace to observe that 
the matter of personal safety is always 
with us, and like all other similar 
propositions where education and 
propaganda must be resorted to, there 
comes a time when the old phrases and 
old methods become tiresome to those 
whom it is desired to reach. Anything 
new then or anything old revamped, 
which is calculated to arouse interest 
is an encouragement and help to those 
engaged in it. 

The question with us was, How much 
do our employees really know about 


safety and safe practices in their daily- 


labor? It goes without saying that 
one who does not understand what 
safety means cannot well apply safety 
methods, so it seemed to us that the 
first step for us to take was to find 
out by asking the men of whom it 
was expected. With 5,000 car opera- 


tors oral. examination was out of the 
question, but one set of written ques- 
tions, well prepared and carefully put, 
could be put to 5,000 men and all be 
done in practically one operation. 

A good employee must have some 
technical knowledge of the machine he 
operates, a simple but sound knowl- 
edge of the law applicable to his ac- 
tions and a sensible construction or 
understanding of his rules, and the 
only way that it occurred to us to draw 
from the employee what his knowledge 
was concerning these qualifications 
was to test it; not a test by surprise, 
but with notice and opportunity for 
preparation, the latter: much to the 
employee’s advantage. 

So, by announcing to the employees 
that those of them who made the best 
showing would be suitably recognized, 
and assuming that all of our employees 
would be interested in learning some- 
thing about their business when put 
to them in a simple and helpful way, 
we adopted the following plan: 


PLAN OF TEST 


It was announced in the preliminary 
bulletin to all car and train service 
men that a series of ten imaginary 
addresses were to be made to all such 
employees, delivered by ten members 
of long experience in the claims de- 
partment, each speaker preparing his 
own paper, which was to be read at 
the imagined meetings at intervals of 
a week. The meetings were called 
imaginary because no actual meeting 
took place, but the paper that was 
prepared was put in the form of a 
stenographic report of what was sup- 
posed to have taken place at the 
meeting. [For further particulars see 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Vol. 65, 
pages 65 and 540.—Ep.] 

These papers were prepared by the 
heads of the various divisions of the 
claims department, their average serv- 
ice to the Elevated being more than 
twenty years, and many of them had 
previously operated cars. All addressed 
the” employees as “Fellow Employees,” 
in simple, direct language of helpful 
tone and with the recognition that all 
were engaged in solving the same 
problem. The papers left little to be 
said concerning the subjects covered 
and they must have given to a great 
number of employees a new impres- 
sion concerning the claims department 
and its work, because it was a point 
all through the papers to impress the 
employees generally with the friendli- 
ness and desire to be helpful on the 
part of the claims department to all 
the employees of the railway. 

These -papers were printed in 
pamphlets, 6x9 in., on paper of good 
quality, with clear, legibile type, and 
during the talks were mailed promptly 
on Monday of each week to the home 
of the employee. There was some 
point to this. When the first paper 
was sent to the home of the employee 
announcing the series of talks and 
that subsequently a written examina- 
tion concerning them would be given 
to all the employees who desired to 
take it, and that two employees from 
each of the five divisions who passed 
the best papers would be given: suit- 
able recognition—if that letter, as 
sometimes happens, was opened by 
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the employee’s wife 
the family became 
daughter, perhaps, attending high 
school and probably of better educa- 
tion than her father, offered to assist 
her father if he would undertake to 
prepare for the examination. A 
schoolboy might read and reread to 
or with his father the contents of the 
paper. The family might discuss them, 
and, at least, all would know that the 
railway was engaged in a work which 
the family, as ordinary citizens, had a 
direct interest—the saving of life. 


or his daughter, 
interested. The 


EXAMINATION TAKEN BY 400 MEN 


After the final paper in the course 
was delivered, it was announced that 
on a certain day in June written ex- 
amination for those employees who 
desired to take it would be held at 
the instruction school of the railway, 
setting forth the hours and conditions 
under which the procedure was to be 
held. Chief among the announcements 
in the notice was one to the effect that 
handwriting, grammar or _ spelling 
were not to be counted, which must 
have set a number of employees at 
ease. Some 400 men handed in their 
names to their superintendents as be- 
ing desirous of taking the examina- 
tions, and in due time preparations 
were made at instruction school, where 
long tables were set up with chairs 
at a minimum of 3 ft. apart and all 
facilities necessary for a written ex- 
amination were furnished. 

Obviously, all the men could not 


- take the examination at one-time, so 


they were divided into two shifts, one 
in the morning and one at night. In 
the morning the examination started, 
under the direction of four monitors 
from the general offices, at 9 o’clock, 
and no one was permitted to leave the 


‘room before 11 o’clock. This made it 


convenient for the men to arrive as 
best they could after leaving their 
cars some time between 9 and 11, and 
rendered it impossible for any one par- 
ticipating in the examination to leave 
at such a time as would make possible 
a communication to another employee 
the contents of the examination paper. 
No one could enter after 11 o’clock and 
all papers were to be handed in by 
1 o’clock. The night shift started at 
7 o’clock. Employees could arrive un- 
til 9 o’clock, after which time none 
were admitted and none could leave 
before nine for the reason above de- 
scribed, and all papers were collected 
at 11 o’clock. 

A more sober, dignified, earnest and 
interested group of men gathered for 
such a purpose could not be collected, 
and during the four hours when the 
examination was on absolute silence 
was maintained in the room. As they 
came in. to take their’ examination 
paper—and, by the way, there were 
two sets of papers, one for the morn- 
ing and one for the evening examina- 
tion—they announced their occupation 
—surface motorman, surface conduc- 
tor, bus driver, rapid transit motor- 
man or rapid transit guard—and were 
handed the appropriate paper for their 
elass, there having been prepared five 
different sets of examination papers 
for the morning shift and five different 
sets for the evening shift. They were 


given a cigar, greeted pleasantly, and 
told to go to it. At the conclusion of 
the examination all the papers were 
gathered together, wrapped and sealed 
and brought to the general offices. 

Of the 400-odd men who had sent in 
their names as desiring to take the 
examination but 2338 presented them- 
selves for it. Evidently embarrass- 
ment or, notwithstanding the assur- 
ance otherwise, sensitiveness as to 
their handwriting, spelling, etc., de- 
terred the others from going through. 
But the point was here: Whether 
they all presented themselves for ex- 


-amination or not, at least it is fair to 


assume that those who had applied for 
the examination had read, reread and 
studied the lectures, and there was no 
stretch of the imagination or proba- 
bilities to believe that with the intel- 
ligent and helpful way of putting the 
subjects to the men they practically 
all had read the papers. This, to the 
management, was even more important 
than the fact that some of the em- 
ployees could excel in their written 
examinations. 


How PRIZES WERE AWARDED 


Five officials of the claims depart- 
ment officiated as judges and after a 
eareful system of elimination reduced 
the number of aspirants to 50, ten 
from each of our five divisions. Then 
each one of the papers was read sep- 
arately and apart by each of the five 
judges and the average marking of the 
judges was given to the employee as 
his mark. Then the two highest from 
each division and whose accident rec- 
ord since Jan. 1 was meritorious were 
named as the winners. 

Lest the claims department might 
be a bit too technical in some of its 
views, a special committee from the 
general offices of the transportation 
department was designated to go over 
the work of the claims department 
board of judges to be sure no injustice 
has been done. The result was that 
those charged with the duty of mark- 
ing the examination papers were 
unanimous in their choice of the ten 
best papers. Those designated as 
winners were six surface conductors, 
one surface motorman, one bus opera- 
tor, one rapid transit motorman and 
one rapid transit guard. 

In recognition of their achievements 
these men were sent to the annual 
meeting of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, held in Cleveland the latter part of 
September, their expenses and time be- 
ing borne by the railway. It was de- 
cided to send them to the National 
Safety Council meeting because of the 
specialization of that organization in 
matters of safety. 


CONTEST IN CLAIMS DEPARTMENT 


The contest of the car and trade 
service men was not the only one 
undertaken by the railway in connec- 
tion with the scheme. There was 
another of smaller latitude, but to the 
claims department no less important, 
confined entirely to the members of the 
claims department. 

We have described above the details 
of the examination. It was necessary 
to frame twenty separate questions for 
five different classes of employees, a 


total of 100 questions in all—a large 
undertaking and one calling for con- 
siderable thought if the questions were 
to be based upon the important matter 
of accident prevention. This plan was, 
therefore, made use of so far as the 
preparation of the questions was con- 
cerned. A contest was conducted, open 
to every member of the claims depart- 
ment with a few exceptions, consisting 
of those at the heads of the various 
divisions, it being announced that the 
member of the department who sub- 
mitted the best set of 100 questions 
would be designated to attend the pres- 
ent railway convention. 

Some 30-odd papers were submitted 
and after many hours of conference by 
the judges, consisting of the five higher 
officials in the department, the judges 
came to the conclusion that two papers 
stood out above the others. As between 
the two which was superior, they could 
not decide. In order to solve the mat- 
ter, therefore, both members of the 
claims department, unknown to the 
judges until the moment of decision, 
were designated as the winners. 
Francis J. Kelter, court assistant, and 
Joseph M. Murphy, investigator, were 
the two winners. Both are here now. 
One is a veteran in the service of the 
Boston Elevated Railway and the other 
is a veteran of the World War. 


RECORDS OF PRIZE WINNERS 


Referring again to the main con- 
test of the car and train service men, 
it is worthy of notice that none of the 
winning employees had been «in the 
service over seven years, most of them 
having been in the employ of the rail- 
way but four or five -years, and all 
since the trustee management began in 
1918. From this it would seem we 
would be warranted in inferring that 
the younger men, who in all probabil- 
ity have had in recent years better 
opportunities for education, had greater 
confidence in themselves and were able 
to comprehend the answers to the 
questions with better results than those 
older in years of service. Of course, 
by no means does the fact that these 
men were able to pass better written 
examinations than any of the older 
men necessarily mean that they were 
better employees. Undoubtedly there 
are hundreds of other car service men 
who are just as competent and careful 
in their work, but they lacked the cour- 
age for various reasons to stand a 
written test. 

Has the scheme produced results? 
Aside from the great amount of time 
in preparation and details which has 
been put in by the members of the 
claims department, the cost in money 
was but a small amount for the print- 
ing and mailing of the papers—the 
men taking the examination on their 
own time, and for the months from 
January, 1925, to June, inclusive, there 
was a 10.4 per cent reduction in acci- 
dents over the same period for 1924. 

Of course, it is not claimed that the 
examinations are entirely responsible 
for this. Other safety precautions have 
been in operation during the same 
period, but it is fair to assume that the 
contest played a very important part. 

Not the least feature in the minds of 
those interested in safety practices is 
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the fact that the railway not only 
is willing to instruct its employees as 
to safety by oral and written messages 
but it shows to the employees that it is 
willing to spend money in backing up 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


its statements as to the necessity and 
desirability of safety. All we can say 
is that the scheme, on the face of it, 
would naturally produce good results, 
and we believe it has. 


Latest Developments in 
Interurban Freight’ 


By T. H. Stoffel 


Railway Department 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Territory served has been 
much expanded by through 
routing arrangements with 
neighboring railways. More 
cars are needed, Pick-up 
and delivery service thought 
to be impracticable unless 
all rail lines in the com- 
munity co-operate 


LECTRIC interurban railways 
Beets throughout the country 
are realizing to a greater extent 
than ever before the importance of the 


development of these properties as 


freight-handling lines. Existing fa- 
cilities can be utilized to produce much 
desirable net income through the han- 
dling of commodities. This service can 
be performed by them on certain 
classes of tonnage, better than by any 
other means of transportation. 

It is but a few years since the han- 
dling of freight or express by electric 
railways was the exception rather than 
the rule, and when such service was 
rendered it was merely as an accom- 
modation to the public, without giving 
much thought to cost or method of 
operation, or the possible net revenue 
to be derived. Contrast that situation 
with the present. The progress which 
has been made in the development of 
freight service is indicated by the fact 
that for the current year revenue 
{which will accrue to the electric rail- 
ways of the country from this source 
will approximate $65,000,000, with 
average net return of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

Probably the most important devel- 
opment in interurban freight business 
in the recent past has been the expan- 
sion of the territory served by the es- 
tablishment of through rates and joint 
transportation arrangements, not only 
between connecting electric lines, but 
also with steam railroads and boat 
lines. For example, practically all elec- 
tric roads traversing the states of 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5-9, 1925. 


Manufacturing Company 


Michigan, Indiana and Ohio will pub- 
lish shortly a single tariff naming 
through competitive rates between all 
stations served by them, and covering 
approximately 5,000 miles of road. 
Through cars are now being moved 
without transfer for distances up to 
400 and 500 miles, and trains consisting 
of from eight to fifteen or even twenty 
cars are not unusual. None of these 
lines could secure this great volume of 
tonnage or take advantage ofthe 
economies afforded by the operation of 
heavy train units if the business was 
confined to stations local to each line. 

Progress along the same lines has 
been made by the group of electric rail- 
ways operating in western New York 
and in western Pennsylvania. Similar 
possibilities exist in the New England 
states, which have more than 2,500 
miles of connecting electric line track. 
A number of interurban railways oper- 
ating in the territory tributary to the 
Great Lakes have successfully nego- 
tiated through traffic arrangements 
with lake boat lines via Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Port Huron, ete., and 
shipments are moved, for example, 
from as far south as Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, ete., to Duluth, Minn., and Su- 
perior, Wis., at rates slightly less than 
the established all rail rate. Similarly, 
consignments are handled to and from 
stations on lines in western New York 
to and from various boat destinations 
via Buffalo. 

Several electric lines in the Central 
States have recently concluded joint 
rate and transportation arrangements 
with steam lines. One such system 
operating nearly 600 miles of track, 
and recognizing the value of freight 
revenue, has for several years been 
carrying on a program of reconstruc- 
tion, building around towns, reducing 
curves, grades, etc., to permit the free 
movement and interchange of standard 
steam-line rolling stock, and as a result 
has now been made a party to joint 
steam road tariffs, covering: practically 
the entire country. 

A majority of interurban lines west 
of the Mississippi River were con- 
structed along steam road lines, and 


therefore have no difficulty in inter-. 


changing rolling stock with the latter. 
As a result these lines are enjoying 
the benefits of joint rates and through 
transportation arrangements to a:much 
greater extent than obtains in other 
sections of the country. 
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Freight service offered by the aver- 
age interurban line at the present 
time is largely confined to the han- 
dling of merchandise or package con- 
signments. Little has been done 
towards the development of straight 
carload business. While the rates ap- 
plying to this class of freight are 
somewhat lower per 100 lb. than are 
received for less than carload_ ship- 
ments, the cost of handling is also 
much less, and it is in many ways a 
more desirable tonnage to handle from 
both an operating and revenue stand- 
point. 

Shipments ofthis nature are loaded 
and unloaded by owners, cars go 
through to destination under seal and 
no checking: or transfer is necessary, 
thus reducing to a minimum the possi- 
bilities of loss or damage. To secure 
and handle this class of business, side 
tracks accessible to teams or trucks 
must be provided for loading and un- 
loading. Private sidings at industries 
control the routing of an immense 
volume of carload tonnage. Carload 
tonnage is the backbone of steam road 
revenue, and should be equally valu- 
able to electric lines. 

With the enlargement of territory 
covered by electric line freight service, 
the matter of adequate car supply is 
becoming an exceedingly serious ques- 
tion. In certain districts where inter- 
urban type of rolling stock is essential 
due to the construction of the lines, the 
volume of business handled for some 
time past has been limited by the lack 
of available cars. In Central States 
territory, for example, it is estimated 
that an additional 500 box cars would 
be immediately absorbed. Of course, if 
these cars were available, terminal, 
warehouse and side track facilities 
would have to be increased and addi- 
tional motive power would be required 
to move them. 

An important phase of freight trans- 
portation which sooner or later will 
have to be given serious consideration 
by electric lines is the matter of pro- 
viding so called “pick-up and delivery” 
service. It is claimed that such service 
provided by the railroads would enable 
them to make delivery of freight im- 
mediately on arrival, thereby keeping 
warehouses clear and postponing the 
enlargement of freight station facili- 
ties. The claim is also made that busi-. 
ness of electric lines might be _ in- 
creased by this means. 

Possibly both of these statements are 
correct to some extent if the proposi- 
tion could be worked out in practice as 
wellsas theory, and providing no charge 
was made for the service. The present 
adjustment of rail freight rates as au- 
thorized by the various governmental 
agencies does not contemplate any 
service beyond station-to-station trans- 
portation. Under these rates rail lines 
could not afford to furnish free door-to- 
door service. Furthermore, practically 
all important shippers require and have 
conveyances to perform certain neces- 
sary work incident to their business 
outside of that connected with railway 
transportation, and which are now 
used for moving consignments between 
their places of business and freight sta- 
tions, in most cases at but very little 
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cost. Such shippers are not willing to 
pay railways or any other outside 
agency for drayage service, unless they 
can reduce their vehicle operating ex- 
pense sufficiently to warrant it. 

Several electric railways have for a 
number of years provided optional 
door-to-door service, at a cost to the 
shipper of 15 cents per hundredweight 
over and above the station-to-station 
rates. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this has increased business sufficiently 
to warrant the effort, or relieved ter- 
minal facilities to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Other interurban lines have in- 
ereased their station-to-station rates 
approximately 25 per cent to give ad- 
ditional revenue to take care of the 
cost of store-door delivery. One line 
offers a limited optional pick-up and 
delivery service for which a charge of 
8 cents per hundredweight or a mini- 
mum charge of 35 cents per consign- 
ment is made, but it is not evident that 
even this low rate has added materially 
to the tonnage secured for rail haul. 

A few of the steam lines have also 
undertaken experiments in door-to-door 
service. The Boston & Maine Railway 
will establish such service at Boston, 
Lowell, Lawrence and several other of 
the more important points reached by 
it. Other New England roads have 
under consideratién experiments along 
the same lines. It will be of much 
interest to the electric railway industry 
to learn the results of these efforts. 

A railroad company operating pick-up 
and delivery service, mustof neces- 
sity assume full responsibility to and 
from consignee or shippers door, in 
addition to its present liability on its 
own rails and property. It is the 
opinion of many who have given much 
thought to this subject and studied the 
proposition from various angles, that 
if store-door delivery is established at 
any point, it should not be undertaken 
without the full co-operation of all 
rail transportation lines entering the 
community, and that the work should 
be carried on by a single, reliable de- 
pendable agency, functioning for all 
lines, collecting its own charges for 


_the service, and assuming full respon- 


sibility for consignments when in its 
hands. 

On account of the miscellaneous char- 
acter of common carrier freight, any 
draying agency employed for pick-up 
and delivery service must include’ spe- 
cialists for the handling of certain 
commodities. For example, heavy ma- 
chinery requires experienced men and 


a type of vehicle suited to that work. . 
‘The same is true of furniture, a vast 


amount of which is handled by the rail- 
roads. There are other commodities 
requiring selected help and equipment 
designed to handle it properly, and this 
work could not safely be entrusted to 
the ordinary drayman. It would be 
neither economical or expedient for in- 
dividua] railroads to provide themselves 
with equipment for special work at 
each station and have such equipment 
stand idle much of the time. 

There are other details connected 


_ with the establishment of pick-up and 


delivery service which might become 
burdensome, and result not only in 
excessive expense of operation but also 


in loss of business for rail haul if not 
properly planned and directed. For ex- 
ample, the investment, business stand- 
ing and patronage or good will of ex- 
isting independent truckers must be 
considered and protected. There is no 
doubt about the economy and other 
advantages which could result to both 
shippers and the railways through door- 
to-door service, operated by a single 
agency in each community, but to make 
such operation successful there must be 
full co-operation of all concerned, in- 
cluding shippers, local draymen and 
rail lines, both electric and steam. 


G. H. Clifford 
Ga H. CLIFFORD, south- 


western district manager over all 

Stone & Webster properties in 
Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico, 
heads the American Electric Railway 
Transportation & Traffic Association. 
The properties involved embrace com- 
panies with many diversified interests. 
This, too, is a new office filled by him 
only since last June. Thus this asso- 
ciation will have as its president the 
former vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Company, winner of the 1924 
Coffin award. 

As was indicated in somewhat sim- 
ilar phraseology in the ELECTRIC RaIL- 
WAY JOURNAL at the time of Mr. 
Clifford’s advancement in the Stone 
& Webster organization, a man re- 
sponsible for the operation of the 
property that carries off the coveted 
Coffin premium must have made a 
record that marks him apart from most 
other men in similar capacities. Com- 
petition for the Coffin award is keen. 
The prize goes to “that electric railway 
in the United States which during the 
year has made the greatest contribu- 


tion toward increasing the advantages 
of electric transportation for the con- 
venience and well-being of the public 
and for the benefit of the industry.” 
And with the prize goes an unexpressed 
encomium to the manager of the prop- 
erty to which the award is made more 
far-reaching than any words of eulogy, 
however significant the terms in which 
they might be couched. 

More than that, however, the North- 
ern Texas Traction Company was 
one of the five properties in Texas 
that helped to put across “A Texas 
Idea,” described in detail in the hand- 
some booklet got out later by Stone & 
Webster, in which the full record of 
the effort of these companies was told. 
My. Clifford practices what he preaches, 
as all this shows. 

Mr. Clifford was born at Fort Worth 
in 1881. He was graduated from the 
public schools and attended Weather- 
ford College. After he left school he 
worked as a stenographer for several 
companies until 1901, when he entered 
the service of the Northern Texas Trac- 
tion. Company as secretary to F. M. 
Haines, general manager of the com- 
pany, owned by the Bishop & Sherwin 
syndicate, Cleveland, Ohio. In 1903 Mr. 
Clifford was made secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. This position he 
held until 1905, when the property was 
purchased by Stone & Webster of Bos- 
ton, Mass. After the change in owner- 
ship he was made general superintend- 
ent. In 1910 he was elected vice-president 
and general manager of the Northern 
Texas Traction Company and in addi- 
tion general manager of the Fort 
Worth Southern Traction Company, a 
32-mile interurban line between Fort 
Worth and Cleburne, Tex., and the 
Arlington Light & Power Company, 
which is engaged in the water, light 
and ice business in Arlington, Tex. 


Retiring Engineering 


Executive 


at the meeting of the engineering 
executive committee held at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, on Oct. 4. Those present were: 
President C. H. Clark, chairman; R. C. 
Cram, Charles Rufus Harte, R. H. Dal- 
gleish, M. B. Rosevear, Frank H. Miller, 
L. P. Crecelius, L. C. Datz, members, 
and G. C. Hecker, A. W. Baker, Morris 
Buck and Clarence W. Squier, guests. 
Reports were received from the 
standing committees of the association. 
The first one was that on rail corruga- 
tion. This was a progress report and 
was read later before the Engineering 
Association. The report of the stand- 
ards committee was approved. In the 
report of the committee on heavy elec- 
tric traction special attention was paid 
to the bibliography which has been pre- 
pared. In this connection a letter from 
the librarian of the Engineering Socie- 
ties Library was read. He will take the 
matter up and see if it is possible to 
obtain an appropriation for publishing 
the bibliography. Mr. Harte presented 


Dee: and reports were mixed 


Committee 


the report on the various activities of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, in which the Engineering 
Association is concerned. It was agreed 
that this matter should be presented 
to the association during the conven- 
tion. 

It was decided that representatives 
should be appointed on the A.E.S.C. 
sectional committees on zinc coating 
and the National Electrical Code. 

Mr. Dalgleish reported on the activi- 
ties of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the Department of Commerce, 
which include railway materials. Among 
these subjects were grinding wheels 
and tracks. The report was approved 
for presentation to the association. 

T. B. MacRae appeared on behalf of 
the Accountants’ Association in regard 
to making a fixed rule for determina- 
tion of the life of physical property. 
His recommendation was that no fixed 
rule be adopted for estimation of life 
in connection with valuation. The ex- 
ecutive committee concurred in this 
action. 
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Purchasing Agents and 
Storekeepers Meet 


OLLOWING out a practice estab- 
Piisice several years ago the pur- 

chasing agents and storekeepers 
held its committee meeting as a sep- 
arate session on Tuesday afternoon 
Oct. 6. Various subjects of importance 
to storekeepers and purchasing agents 
were discussed. The report of the com- 
mittee, which was submitted to the 
Engineering Association, was the prin- 
cipal order of business. 

Charles H. Clark, president of the 
Engineering Association, gave a short 
address of welcome, in which he re- 
counted some of the work carried on 
by’ the committee during the past year 
and congratulated it on its activities, 
even though it was without a perma- 
nent chairman for some time due to the 
death of H. H. Lloyd, its chairman. 

“As you know,” said Mr. Clark, “the 
engineer has to keep in close touch 
with the purchasing agents and store- 
keepers; in fact, we might mention that 
they feel the pulse of all the depart- 
ments. However, the purchasing agent 
buys what the engineer requisitions, or 
something like it, and the auditor will 
check the bill. There must be co- 
operation, and it was a banner day 
when it was decided that meetings of 
purchasing agents and_ storekeepers 
should be held separate and apart from 
the regular engineering sessions. 

“Tt would be well for all purchasing 
agents to have copies of the Engineer- 
ing Manual on their desks to see that 
all of your orders are governed by the 
specifications as shown in this manual, 
also the dictionary of specifications 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington, a new book. 
These will be the means of enlightening 
your work and will also render service 
to your company.” 

P. F. McCall, Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad, acting chairman 
of the committee, read the report. He 
summarized the work of the committee 
on the four subjects under considera- 
tion, which have been thoroughly an- 
alyzed by the various sub-committees 
during the past year. 

“Centralization of Stores in Central 
Service Buildings” was an important 
subject considered in the report. A 
recommendation of the report was to 
the effect that a purchasing agent and 
a storekeeper of member manufactur- 
ing companies be appointed as members 
of the purchase and stores committee 
for next year. A list of the subjects 
to be considered next year was also in- 
cluded in the recommendations. The 
report was accepted. 

Methods of disposition of surplus and 
obsolete material and equipment were 
outlined by A. E. Hatton of Pittsburgh 
and Thorburn, Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Hatton explained the various classes of 
materials which are available for dis- 
position on electric railway properties. 
Both Mr. Hatton’s and Mr. Thorburn’s 
papers appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Further discussion was offered by - 


Mr. McCall, in which he suggested that 
a clearance department be established 
by the committee to perfect the disposi- 


tion of such materials. F. L. Wheaton 
stated that he rarely purchased obso- 
lete and second-hand material from 
lists submitted by manufacturers and 
dealers. The reason, he said, was be- 
cause of the unfamiliarity with the 
product offered. A clearance depart- 
ment would facilitate and in a small 
way guarantee the quality of mate- 
rials offered by electric railway com- 
panies. Discussion was added by D. D. 
Alexander of Fairmont, W. Va., and 
C. A. Harris of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany. / 

In his characteristic manner, E. F. 
Wickwire, Ohio Brass Company, ex- 
plained the activities of the publicity 
committee of manufacturers, which has 
during the past year been instrumental 
in placing the story of electric railway 
operation before the public. The latest 
development along these lines was the 
placing of stickers on all shipments 
made to electric railway companies by 
manufacturers. In this way it is hoped 


that the attention of the public will be 
called to this industry. In addition to 
this method the committee also hopes 
to impress business men in local com- 
munities with the importance of the 
electric railway by letters from manu- 
facturers. He told the purchasing 
agents that they could do much to fur- 
ther the work of this committee if they 
would call the attention of the manu- 
facturers from whom they purchase 
to the stickers and letters being sent 
out by the manufacutrers now aligned 
with the committee’s work. 

R. A. Weston, the Connecticut Com- 
pany, read a paper on “Some Phases of 
the Relations Between the Accounting, 
Stores and Purchasing Departments.” 
In this Mr. Weston likened the account- 
ing department to the rudder of a 
ship.. The relation of the accounting 
department to other departments is of 
vital importance if the entire company 
is to be operated efficiently. The Pur- 
chasing and Store Department with a 
large investment in materials and sup- 
plies, must of necessity co-operate with 
the Accounting Department in order 
that the finances of the company will 
not be endangered. This paper appears 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 


T. & T. Executive Committee Plans 


for Coming Year i. 


ORK of the Transportation & 
VW Traffic Association for. the ensu- 

ing year was started promptly 
by the executive and subjects commit- 
tees in a meeting at the Marlborough 
Blenheim Hotel on Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 7. Acting President G. H. Clifford 
presided. Mr. Storrs addressed the 
committee briefly and expressed satis- 
faction with the work which had been 
done by the association. 

It was agreed by the committee that 
the four subjects studied last year con- 
tinue to be the outstanding problems 
before the association. The work for 
the ensuing year was therefore laid 
out for the continuation of the previous 
year’s study. Sponsors for the four 
principal committees were selected as 
follows: Traffic congestion, P. E. Wil- 


son, secretary The Cleveland Railway,. 


and G. B. Anderson, manager of trans- 
portation Los Angeles Railway; bus 
eperation, J. V. Sullivan, assistant to 
the vice-president Chicago Surface 
Lines; merchandising transportation, 
W. H. Boyce, commercial manager 
Pittsburgh Railways, and E. M. 
Walker, president Schenectady Rail- 
way; accident prevention, Edward 
Dana, general manager Boston El- 
evated Railway, and Samuel Riddle, 
vice-president Louisville Railway. 

In each case the sponsors are to 
select the chairman and members of 
their respective committees. It was 
agreed that the chairman of the traffic 
congestion committee will serve on the 
new committee of the American Asso- 
ciation appointed to study the same 
subject. The committee on accident 
prevention will again act jointly with 
a similar committee of the Claims 
Association. 


“executive committee. 


It was planned to extend the work 
of the new committees through the 
establishment of personal contact with 
the practices and developments on 
various railway properties. This will 
be accomplished’ by personal visits. 
The sponsors, chairmen, and _ vice- 
chairmen of the various committees 
will act as an executive body to super- 
vise the general work and to outline 
those phases of the various committee 
assignments which are considered most 
valuable for study during the current 
year. 
' 


Canadians at Atlantic City 


EMBERS and associate members 

of the Canadian Electric Railway 
Association attending the A.E.R.A.. 
convention held an informal meeting on 
Oct. 7. A brief outline of the work 
being done_by various committees was 
outlined by W. S. Hart, president of 
the association. E.S. Smith, secretary, 
told of some of the association activi- 
ties. Several suggestions were made 
concerning the most suitable place to 
hold the next regular meeting of the 
association. Niagara Falls, Winnipeg 
and Windsor were mentioned. It was 
proposed that in the future a special 
luncheon for members of the Canadian 
Association should be held during the 
annual convention of the A.H.R.A. 
These suggestions were referred to the 
Others present 
at the meeting included D. E. Blaire, 
E. L. Wilson, H. E. Weyman, W. R. 
Robertson, H. A. Ernst, I. S. Fairty, 
A. T. Spencer, D. W. Harvey, H. C. 
Patton, W. R. McRae, H. W. Tate, 
H. D. Bayne, O. C. Rehfuss, H. Millar, 
W. S. Beattie, M. C. McElligott. 


| 
| 
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Inquiry Into East Bay Rates 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission has just concluded the first of 
a series of hearings in which the Key 
System Transit Company and _ the 
Southern Pacific Company requested 
higher fares on ferries between San 
Francisco-and the East Bay cities and 
on electric trains and street cars in the 
East Bay section. 

Adjournments have been granted to 
give the city attorneys of Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda a- chance to 
study data which have been submitted 
by the railroads and permit them to 
present their side of the case when the 
hearings are resumed. 

Even this early in the case it can be 
seen that the chief fight will come over 
the matter of valuation. The companies 
claim they are not getting a suffi- 
cient return on their present schedule 
of fares—18 cents for a ferry trip and 
6-cent car fare based on their valuation 
figures. 

The Southern Pacific was first to state 
its position. This road declared through 
its attorneys that in order to run the 
service at a profit a 25-cent ferry fare 
and an 8-cent urban rate would be 
necessary. C. O. G. Miller, president 
of the Key System, was not quite so 
specific. He said: 

Our company is seeking a schedule of 
fares that will be fair to the public and at 
the same time give our stockholders and 


investors an adequate return on _ their 
money, which they are not getting now. 


On cross-examination by Leon Gray, 
city attorney of Oakland, a subsequent 
witness admitted that his company is 
seeking a 24-cent ferry rate and an 
8-cent street car fare. 

On the opening day of the hearing 
Attorney Herman Phleger declared that 
the Key System Transit was saved from 
a huge 1924 deficit because of the profits 
made in the restaurants aboard ferry- 
boats. It is claimed that the total 
earnings for 1925 will fall below those 
of the preceding year. He set the 
valuation of Key Route division prop- 
erty as of June 30, 1925, at $13,110,000 
and the rate of return at 4.97 per cent. 
- The traction lines, he said, will fall 
below these figures. For this division 
the property valuation as of June 30, 
1925, was set at $18,013,058, a rate of 
return of 1.86 per cent. 

Richard Sachse, traffic engineer, who 
recently completed a survey for the Key 
System, when called as a witness at the 
rate hearing, submitted the following 
figures to the commissioners: 

Operative property, reproduction cost, 
new, June 30, 1925, $28,876,861. 

Reproduction cost, new, less deprecia- 
tion, June 30, 1925, $27,914,341. 

Charged against depreciation by com- 
pany up to Dec. 31, 1923, $2,573,843; 
Jan. 1, 1924 to June 30, 1925, $971,086. 

C. C. Vargas, assistant to President 
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Miller, corroborated Mr. Sachse. Mr. 
Vargas told the commissioners that if 
the company is to continue to function 
as a money-making concern an addi- 
tional revenue of $2,585,498 must be 
forthcoming. He estimated the com- 
pany’s revenues for the year ending 
June 30, 1926, as $7,671,902. This 
amount, the executive said, will not even 
permit the Key System Transit Com- 
pany to “break even.” 

Figures on bus operation by the com- 
pany which were submitted showed that 
the Key System is losing money on 
every one of its bus lines in the East 
Bay cities. 


Higher Fares in Illinois Cities 


A. new schedule of fares increasing 
the rates on Illinois lines of the Tri- 
City Railway went into effect recently 
in Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, 
Silvia and Milan. The new schedule 
follows: Fifteen tickets for $1; seven 
tickets for 50 cents; three tokens for 
25 cents; straight fares 10 cents; chil- 
dren, five to twelve years, 4 cents. 
Under the new schedule the Tri-City 
Railway will eliminate its system of 
identification cards, heretofore sold 
monthly, which entitled the purchaser 
to ride for 58.cents upon presentation 
of his card. 

The new rates are less than those 
asked by the company in its petition. 
The company sought a straight 10-cent 
fare, three tokens for 25 cents, and chil- 
dren’s rate of 5 cents. The order was 
authorized by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission in Chicago after R. B. 
McDonald, president of the Tri-City 
Railway in Illinois, and Attorney C. E. 
Dietz of Moline, told the commissioners 
that relief must be granted the com- 
pany immediately if it were to remain 
out of the hands. of a receiver. The 
order is of an emergency nature, and 
reconsiders the action of the commis- 
sion at Springfield, when a six months 
suspension of the company’s petition 
until March 29, 1926, was ordered. 


New Ordinance Embraces One 
Man Operation 


The City Council of Rockford, IL. 
voted recently 9 to 7 to revoke clauses 
in the new franchise with the Rock- 
ford City Traction Company requiring 
two-man operation of its cars and lay- 
ing of grooved rails on future exten- 
sions and improvements. A new ordi- 
nance with acceptance of one-man 
operators and “T” type rails will be 
drafted and presented to the Council. 
The changes were made after a lengthy 
debate in the Council in which W. C. 
Sparks, general manager, said the com- 
pany proposed to install one-man cars 
with double trucks. He said the present 
single truck one-man cars would be 
switched to light traffic lines. 


More Revenue Needed in St. Louis 


The United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
apparently must have an increase in 
the present 7-cent adult fare in order 
to keep going. Receiver Rolla Wells 
and his general manager, Col. Albert 
T. Perkins, have admitted this. Rigid 
economies have failed to keep expenses 
level with the income of the road. 

During the first eight months of 
1925 the income failed by $270,643 to 
pay operating expenses and the in- 
terest on oustanding obligations. The 
cars carried 13,201,262 fewer passen- 
gers than during the corresponding 
period in 1924. Last year also showed 
a decided slump below 1923. Receiver 
Wells foreseeing these conditions cur- . 
tailed expenses where possible, decreas- 
ing operating expenses $362,378, but 
he was not able to overcome entirely 
a loss of $629,990 in revenues compared 
with returns for the first eight months 
of 1924. 

The income of the United Railways 
for the first eight months was $12,- 
494,905 and operating expenses were 
$9,811,646. Interest charges totaled 
$2,953,902. At present the system is 
paying interest only on the $30,300,000 
general 4s, $4,200,000 in receiver’s 
certificates and on the city’s mill tax 
judgment, which now amounts to 
$3,300,000. No interest is being paid 
on $4,000,000 of underlying bonds, 
$6,500,000 of Suburban bonds and 
$9,070,000 of St. Louis Transit Com- 
pany bonds. 

Receiver Wells said that every effort 
had been made to give the best 
possible service under present condi- 
tions but with the curtailed revenues 
the company could not continue to 
function to the best advantage. 

No steps have been taken looking to 
a request to the Missouri Public Service 
Commission for a higher fare. The 
reorganization committee will ask the 
right to earn 7 per cent on a valuation 
of $57,000,000. 

Mayor Miller and City Counselor 
Senti have taken the position they will 
oppose any increase in street car fares 
unless the United Railways can clearly 
demonstrate to them that such an 
increase is justified. 


Good Will Demonstration in 
Favor of Railway 


More than 300 persons who live in 
territory served by the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern Railroad, Boone, 
Iowa, filed with the City Council of 
Fort Dodge a petition asking that the 
Council refuse to grant to bus lines 
permission to invade territory now 
served by the street cars. The street 
car patrons are not objecting to the use 
of buses in territory which the street 
cars do not reach. 
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Recent Bus 


Bus Ownership Demise 


New York City by Recent Decision 
¢ Refused Permission to Own 
and Operate Buses 


New York City may not own and 
operate its own bus lines. The Court 
of Appeals, sitting in Albany, decided 
on Oct. 6 that municipal ownership and 
operation was not delegated to the 
cities of the state by the home rule 
act. The decision ends the possibility 
of municipal bus ownership and op- 
eration in New York, unless and until 
the Legislature delegates such power 
specifically to the cities, something 
which the Legislature has declined to 
do every year since 1918. It opens the 
way to the resumption by the city of 
its negotiations with private operators, 
held in abeyance many months pending 
the decision for the establishment un- 
der the franchises of the new bus plan 
of 110 routes, covering 291 miles, 
including nineteen separate systems. 
There are 86 applications for fran- 
chises awaiting action. 

In effect the decision states that the 
home rule act does not give specifi- 
cally to the cities “the power to enter 
for itself upon the business of mu- 
nicipal transportation,” and that as 
the Legislature has declined consis- 
tently in the past to. give any such 
power, the omission of it from the act 
eannot be viewed as silent acquies- 
cense but as another declination to do 
anything of the sort. 

The litigation has had a stormy 
history in the courts. Supreme Court 
Justice Wagner upheld the home 
rule act, and also the right of the 
city to operate bus lines. The Appel- 
late Division subsequently found the 
home rule act invalid, because of a 
technical error in the passage of the 
home rule amendment; if the act 
was invalid any municipal ownership 
and operation under the act was 
equally so. The.Court of Appeals on 
Sept. 2 reversed the decision of the 
Appellate Division on the validity of 
the home rule act, finding it legal, 
and withheld until Oct. 6, its decision 
on bus operation, which it finds illegal. 

The Court of Appeals decision es- 
tablishes that the city may not engage 
legally in any form of municipal 
ownership and operation of any type 
of transportation facilities without the 
Legislature’s having delegated ,the 
specific power to do so to the city. 

The opinion , written by Judge 
Cardozo in part follows: 


The question is one of the power of the 
city to do the business itself. We have 
held and it is settled law that until the 
adoption of the city home rule such powers 
have not been conferred upon the city by 
the Greater New York charter or by any 
other statute. 

If the act of 1924, the city home rule 
law, was framed in the belief that cities 
would have the power thereafter to become 
common carriers of passengers, its provi- 
sions are more significant for what they 
omit than for what they contain. In this 
state, even if not elsewhere, municipal 
transportation upon a scale so extensive 
without supervision or restriction is a 
notable innovation. 


ZZD 


Developments 


There was no thought in enacting the 
home rule law that it would be made to 
bear the burden of a system of trans- 
portation, to be paid for with public money 
and maintained by public officers. 

The home rule article of the Constitution 
and the statute passed under its authority 
have a field of operations narrower than 
some of the friends of the principle of home 
rule would favor but still significant and 
important. 

Reading the charter of New York and 
following the course of cognate legislation, 
we found tokens of intention sufficient to 
require the conclusion that the Legislature 
had denied to the city the power to enter 
for itself upon the business of municipal 
transportation. 


The basis for the decision was the 
four bills, introduced into the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly by Comptroller Craig, 
providing for the purchase, equipage 
and operation of motor bus lines by 
the city. 


New Corporation Seeks 
Permission to Operate in Buffalo 


E. M. Howe of Detroit, who was given 
a franchise by the Buffalo City Council 
for bus service at a 5-cent fare; has 
transferred the franchise to the Buffalo 
Omnibus Corporation, of which Charles 
P. Norcross is president and Mr. Howe 
is general manager. Associated with 
the Buffalo Omnibus Corporation in 
financing the new bus routes which 
would require 102 machines are the 
American National Omnibus Corpora- 
tion, William Schall of Schall & Com- 
pany, New York; Gerard P. Tameling 
of Tameling, Keen & Company, New 
York; Frank Hagemeyer, Charles P. 
Norcross, vice-president of O. J. Gude, 
outdoor advertisers. The company 
recently exhibited three of its single- 
deck buses, one double-deck bus and an 
open chassis to the Buffalo City Council. 

Mayor Frank X. Schwab has asked 
the State Utilities Board to hear the 
application in Buffalo and has peti- 
tioned the entire board to hear the evi- 
dence. The petition says the routes 
upon which the company will operate 
are not now adequately served either by 
the International Railway or its sub- 
sidiary, the International Bus Corpora- 
tion. 

In view of the fact that the proposed 
bus routes would duplicate much of the 
traction service of the International 
Railway there is a general feeling in 
Buffalo that the Public Service Commis- 
sion will not approve the application, 
as the 5-cent bus service would affect 
the railway, which operates at an 8-cent 
fare. 


Interstate in Full Control 
of Its Territory 


The Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany, Indianapolis has announced that 
it has purchased the John T. Brill 
Transit Company, operating ten buses 
between Indianapolis and Greenwood, 
Ind., and that it will continue to 
operate the line. With the purchase 
of this bus line, which has been in 
operation for four years, the Interstate 
Public Service Company has eliminated 
all bus competition between its ter- 
minals of Indianapolis and Louisville. 


Columbia Railway, 


Amalgamated Would Operate 
in Columbia 


The unusual spectacle of a street car 
system operated and supervised by the 
Amalgamated Association may be 
viewed in Columbia, the capital of 
South Carolina, in a short time if the 
plans of J. B. Lawson, member of the 
general executive board of that organi- 
zation with headquarters at Detroit, go 
through. Mr. Lawson has arrived in 
Columbia and has held a conference 
with the Mayor of the city, represen- 
tatives of the Chamber of Commerce, a 
representative of the city federation of 
labor and a representative of the 
Gas & Electric 
Company. 

Transportation in this city has been 
much in the public eye for some time. 
The Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company, owned by the Barstow in- 
terests of New York, announced before 
the City Council that its expenditures 
exceeded its revenues by from $8,000 to 
$10,000 per month. From time to 
time the company had been allowed to 
remove tracks in certain sections of the 
city which were unprofitable. When 
the street car company told of its losses 
the, Carolina Transit Company, capital- 
ized at $100,000 was organized to oper- 
ate a system of buses in Columbia. The 
bus company proposed to give service 
to some thickly settled areas without 
car service and to make arrangements 
whereby transfers would be exchanged 
from the bus lines to cars and vice 
versa. But before the bus company 
would put on its buses it wanted the 
approval of the City Council, and that 
body would not give approval until the 
railway company actually ceased the 
operation of its cars. The street car 
company said it would continue to oper- 
ate its cars, even at a loss, until some 
other mode of transportation was de- 
vised. 

Then came the proposition from the 
Association of Street Railway Employ- 
ees,, A property holder of Columbia 
communicated with the association, 
and Mr. Lawson was sent down to 
investigate. The Mayor of the city 
has asked Mr. Lawson to put in writing 
just what his association will do in 
the way of car operation, and he has 
also asked the street car officials to put 
in writing what they will sell the sys- 
tem for as well as state their expen- 
ditures and revenues over a period of 
years. Mr. Lawson has already started 
his investigation and will get his propo- 
sition in final form in a short time when 
it will be submitted to the City Council 
for approval. : 

The outstanding features to operate 
the Columbia transportation facilities 
will, it is understood, be a reasonable 
rate of interest on the capital invested; 
a 5-cent fare; a supplement to the sys- 
tem with bus lines; a provision whereby 
the city will cease issuing licenses to 
the operators of jitneys, and an ar- | 
rangement that a surplus, if there be 
any, from the company will go to 
municipal uses. 

While many citizens view the 
scheme of the association as fantastic, 
others seem to take it more seriously 
and the outcome of the negotiations ° 
now under way is awaited with interest. 
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Seeks Certificate——The Illinois Trac- 
tion System has filed an application 
with the Illinois Commerce Commission 
asking for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity for the operation of a 
bus line in La Salle and Peru, IIl. 


Buses to Succeed Cars. — It is re- 
ported that the Central Maine Power 
Company, Rockland, Me., will discon- 
its Thomaston-Warren trolley 
line and substitute bus service. The 
rails and wires of the trolley system 
will be removed, the rails to be used 
in connection with the company’s de- 
velopment in Lewiston and the wires 
in local replacement work. 


Fares Lowered.—Local bus fares in 
West Park, an outlying district of 
Cleveland, Ohio, were cut from 10 cents 
to 6 cents on Sept. 23 by the Cleveland 
Railway. A further cut in bus fares is 
expected to come next week for the 
Collinwood district in the eastern part 
of the city. Various city councilmen 
are urging a 6-cent fare on all feeder 
lines. Legislation looking towards 
such a reduction will come up shortly 
before the Council. 


Bus Line to Replace Cars.—The [II- 
linois Power & Light Corporation has 
announced its plan to suspend its 
Galesburg-Abingdon, IIl., electric in- 
terurban line within a few days. A bus 
system will replace the traction line 
and two new cars are en route from 
Chicago for the service, Manager 
J. W. Grote announced. Paved highway 
between the two cities is nearing com- 
pletion and will be finished before Dec. 
1, it is said. 

Route Authorized——The New York 
Public Service Commission on Oct. 5 
issued a certificate of convenience to 
the Utica Railway Co-ordinated Bus 
Lines, Inc., for operation of a bus line 
in the city of Utica. The route author- 
ized begins at Baggs Square and oper- 
ates to the cemetery loop of the New 
York State Railways. The fare will be 
7 cents and there will be free inter- 
change of transfers with other bus 
lines of the company in Utica, and with 
street railway cars now operated in the 
city by the New York State Railways. 


A “Miss” to Guide——The Rochester 
Interurban Bus Company, subsidiary of 
the New York State Railways, has 


adopted the system of naming its in- 


terurban buses plying between Roches- 
ter and outlying centers. For instance, 
the bus going to Hornell is christened 
“Miss Hornell” and the vehicle that 
transports passengers between Roches- 
ter and Wayland bears the sign “Miss 
Wayland.” Railway officials believe 


that this system of naming the buses 


not only is an aid in guiding travelers 
as to the proper bus to take, but also 
establishes a. sense of intimacy be- 
tween public and company with the 
consequent promotion of good will 


among the communities. 


Buses. Under Consideration — The 
Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Traction 
Company, Gulfport, Miss., contemplates 
the abandonment of street railway 
service and the substitution of buses. 
In view of some opposition to the plan 
no decision has been made. The line is 
31 miles long. The railway has been 
operating on a 5-cent fare. 


2 < 


Financial and Corporate 


Receivers Will Make Survey of 
Binghamton Railway 


The Binghamton Railway, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is not involved in any bank- 


ruptcy proceedings. This fact was dis- 
closed recently by William H. Riley, 
Binghamton attorney, who with Edwin 
M. Walker, president of the Schenec- 
tady Railway, was named receiver in 
equity of the local traction company 
by Federal Judge Frank Cooper. The 
bond of each receiver has been placed at 
$50,000." The formal order naming the 
receivers was entered by Willis H. Mit- 
shell of Syracuse, New York State at- 
torney for the Miners Savings Bank of 
West Pittston, Pa., the plaintiff in 
the present proceedings. Upon the fil- 
ing of the bond the receivers will take 
absolute charge of the Binghamton 
Railway’s plant, equipment and _ busi- 
ness and conduct the business under 
court orders until such time as relieved. 

Mr. Riley explained that a complete 
survey of the traction properties would 
be submitted to Judge Cooper. As 
stated, no bankruptcy is claimed. An 
equity receivership comes as the result 
of efforts of non-resident creditors, 
based upon the failure of the traction 
company to pay the claims owing such 
creditors and not on the ground that 
the company is bankrupt and hence 
unable to meet its obligations. No at- 
torneys for the receivers have been 
named as yet. . Plans for the rehabili- 
tation of the company’s finances were 
published in ExLrectric Rainway Jour- 
NAL, issue of Sept. 12, page 417. At that 
time it was said that an order had been 
issued by Federal Judge Cooper inquir- 
ing why a receiver should not be ap- 
pointed to handle the affairs of the 
Binghamton properties. 


Pacific Electric Has Loss 
of $592,185 


Operation of the Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1924, resulted in 
a loss of $592,185, while the company 
earned in the previous year $330,915. 


This fact was disclosed in the annual 
report to the California Railroad Com- 
mission and included in the 41st annual 
statement of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and _ proprietary companies. 
Heavy losses were reported in both 
passenger and freight revenues, as 
passenger revenues dropped $838,997 
to $13,677,321, while freight revenue 
dropped’ $163,257 to a total of $5,893,392. 

The report outlines that the rail- 
way increased its investment in plant 
and equipment by $3,954,000, where- 
by. at the end of the year this 
amount stood at $92,013,584. Funded 
debt decreased $554,000 to $56,007,000 
through the operation of sinking 
funds. State and federal taxes in- 
creased $69,242 to $1,082,587. 

The accompanying statement shows 
the operating figures of 1924 com- 
pared with 1928. 


Ten Mile Line in Michigan 
to Be Abandoned 


Upon application of the receivers of 
the Detroit United Railway, Detroit, 
Mich., permission has been granted by 
Judge Charles C. Simons in the United 
States District Court to abandon a 
stretch of track approximately ten miles 
long between Ypsilanti and Saline, 
Mich. A _ 30-year franchise under 
which the track is held will expire in 
about a year. It is claimed that the 
line could no longer be operated profit- 
ably and the abandonment was desired 
by Governor Groesbeck and the Michi- 
gan State Highway Department be- 
cause several miles of the track between 
the two towns is in the highway which 
it is planned to pave with concrete. 

Permission for the Detroit United 
Railway to abandon its service from its 
Bates Street terminal in Detroit to the 
West Jefferson Avenue bridge over the 
River Rouge has been asked by an ex- 
ecutive committee whose members ap- 
pealed to the Detroit City Council in 
seeking improved service from the rail- 
way. The committee is composed of 
executives appointed by the legislative 
bodies of the down-river municipalities. 


INCOME ACCOUNT OF PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Oneranas RevenUesemn eis chi neces os ay foe eiesiaty 
Operating expenses (including depreciation)......... 


Net operntmmmineome... eee 


Interest accounts with affiliated companies: 
Credit 


CPN E TAN COMO MMR Ce eek ceed ee Maer es 


Interest on funded debt—bonds and notes........... 


Lire account with affiliated companies: 
b 


ONC C set os ip a a a ea 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve funds... . 
Income balance transferred to credit or debit of profit and loss.................. 


Italics — Deficit. 


1924 1923 
A a Dl ed DEN $20,729,483 [ $21,641,553 
ete ieieh eae. ake 15,9321545 16,164,457 
POSURE i hpeeAl m  la mre $4,796,938 $5,477,096 
t Wiis A «ae coe Nok Os 1,082,586 1,013,344 
re BR aD $3,714,352 $4,463,752 
Bee ates he een Pea tee 292,163 216,292 
Sek dake Wh Aber sets a $4,006,514 $4,680,044 
SAPS ah dy te sda wa Sau nares $2,720,392 $2,754,928 
Re NA, Siler’ eek 1,423,327 ‘1,239,341 
AS Alcan et pe Ae 454/979 354/860 
aR AO tet $4,598,698 $4,349,129 
So Seen LBS ELE Yel PE $592,185 $330,915 
MO LOB; 4 tev: oiccin tm pe O92 18 . | 5 $330,915 
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It pointed out that the Detroit United — 


Railway has been operating on a day- 
to-day agreement for the past year 
and a loss of $100,000 has occurred, the 
‘largest amount in operating service on 
the line to the River Rouge. With the 
Department of Street Railways of the 
City of Detroit operating its city cars 
to the city limits, the Detroit United 
Railway service is a duplication. 


Abandonment Petition Withdrawn.— 
The Alabama Power Corhpany has 
withdrawn its petition for authority to 
abandon railway service on Atlanta 
Avenue in Sheffield, Ala. The request 
was the result of the announcement 
that the city would pave this street, 
and that the street car company would 
be! required to pave between its tracks. 
The company agrees to all requirements 
of the city and also to improve its track. 


Offer to Be Considered. — The 
trustees of the Exeter, Hampton & 
Amesbury Street Railway, owned by 
the town of Hampton, voted to discon- 
tinue all service on the line on Oct. 1, 
due to heavy operating losses. The 
line, which is 21 miles long, operates 
between Exeter, Hampton, Hampton 
Beach, Hampton Falls and Seabrock. 
A committee of employees after the 
meeting offered to operate the line on 
_their own responsibility until June 1, 
1926. The offer is under consideration. 


Eastern Interests After Ohio Line. 
A deposit of $50,000 has been made 
with an Alliance, Ohio, bank to hold an 
option which will place controlling in- 
terest of the Stark Electric Railway in 
the hands of Eastern interests, it is 
announced. It is said that the prospec- 
tive buyers agreed to take over control 
in case a majority of the stock could 
be acquired and that 7,100 shares, 
_slightly more than half of the out- 
standing stock, had been placed on 
deposit under the option. Representa- 
tives of the prospective buyers have 
declared that if they take over the con- 
trol of the line they will spend $400,000 
in replacements and improvements. 


Abandonment Petition Approved. — 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York on Oct. 2 approved the petition 
of the Chautauqua Traction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., for permission to 
abandon that portion of its line extend- 
ing from the north line of Railroad 
Avenue and Erie Streets in Mayville 
to the south line of the village of West- 
field, Chautauqua County. The order 
provides that all rails and other ap- 
purtenances shall be removed and the 
streets placed in such condition as the 
Bureau of Highways shall prescribe. 
The evidence showed that the line had 
been operated at a deficit for several 
years and the heavy grades between 
Mayville and Westfield produced ex- 
cessive operating expenses. 


No Objections to Junking.—Pontiac, 
Odell and Dwight, Ill., served by the 
Bloomington, Pontiac & Joliet Electric 
Railway, made no objections at the re- 
cent hearing before Commissioner Mc- 
Kinney of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission for a permit to junk the trac- 
tion lines. They asked only that pay- 
ing be relaid in the streets from which 
tracks are removed and to this the 
company agreed. 


- The Making, Shaping and Treating 


of Steel 


By J. M. Camp and C. B. Francis. Pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Steel Company, Bu- 
reau of Instruction, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fourth 
Edition, 1,194 pages, 346 illustrations, 104 
tables. Flexible fabricoid binding, thin 
Bible paper. Price $7.50, 60 per cent dis- 
count to employees of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, educational institutions and pub- 
lic libraries. 

Previous editions of this book were 
written mainly as a text and reference 
book for employees of the Carnegie 
company. This edition, however, has 
been expanded to meet requirements 
for a textbook in various schools and 
as a reference book for engineers. The 
latest edition covers the metallurgy of 
pig iron, wrought iron and all kinds of 
wrought steel, from the mining of the 
ore and other raw materials to the 
finished product ready for fabrication. 
This includes tool steels, wire and 
tubes. The book is divided into four 
parts as follows: (1) The Making of 
Steel. (2) The Shaping of Steel. (8) 
The Construction, Heat Treatment and 
Composition of Steel. (4) The Manu- 
facture of Steel Wire, Sheet and Tub- 
ular Products. 

New sections include a chapter on 
wrought iron; another on early methods 
steel; three on the acid open hearth 
process; four on molybdenum man- 
ganese and silicon steels. There are 
chapters on fine, high-speed and other 
tool steels, and a chapter on steel wire, 
sheet, tin plate and tubular products. 

In dealing with the new subjects, it 
has been the aim of the authors to tell 
the truth about things as they find 
them today. In order that the book 
may be of the greatest value, historical 
facts are given that it is believed will 
prove useful to readers. The division 
of the book into parts, chapters and 
sections, each treating completely some 
individual topic, theme or branch makes 
it easy to read piecemeal and also 
makes it possible for teachers to ar- 
range courses to suit their particular 
needs. 


Directory of Special Libraries 


Published by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, from the office of the treasurer of 
the association, Gertrude D. Peterkin, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, 195 Broadway, New York. 264 pages. 

This directory has been compiled 
after more than two years of careful 
investigation of business and technical 
libraries, of which not less than 1,000 
were canvassed. It is indexed accord- 
ing to subjects and was compiled by 
May Wilson, librarian of the New York 
Merchants Association, and edited by 
Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of the 
New York Municipal Reference Library. 
There is an interesting introduction by 
John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Newark Free Public Library. 

The directory shows that there are 
almost 50 libraries in the United States 
wholly concerned with transportation 
and communication. Railroads lead the 
list in the volume of transportation 
literature, with electric railways and 


automobile organizations coming next. 
Among the larger transportation 
libraries is the comprehensive collec- 
tion of more than 100,000 volumes of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. This 
is the largest transportation library in 
the world. Other important transporta- 
tion libraries, as shown by the directory, 
are those of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way and the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has a library total- 
ing some 25,000 volumes, and the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has a library which includes 
copies of some 300,000 automobile 
patents. ; Fults 


Electricity and Its Application to 
Automotive Vehicles 
By Paul-M. Stone, assistant principal of 
the Michigan State Automobile School and 
member of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. D. Van Nostrand & Company, New 
York. 860 pages. $4. 

_ The book was developed during years 
of teaching of the subject at the Mich- 
igan State Auto School and other 
schools. Every chapter was submitted 
to the test of actual classroom use and 
nothing is included which is not con- 
sidered virtually essential to a perfect 
knowledge of this subject. An impor- 


‘tant feature of the book is its extremely 
‘simple mode of presentation. 


The 
mental viewpoint of the student is 
always before the author and he makes 
frequent use of repetitions where neces- 
sary for emphasis. 

The practical mechanic as well as the 
student will appreciate and find valu- 
able the easy-to-read descriptions and 
clear-cut illustrations of every type of 
electrical equipment for automobiles, 
trucks and tractors. 


Sampling and Testing of Highway 
Materials 

By William H. Barton, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of highway engineering, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Louis H. Doane, as- 
sociate professor of civil engineering, 
Pennsylvania Military College. Published ° 
by McGraw-Hill Book Prtigip at kh New York, 
IN. YY. 3) 365 pps “$3.50. 


This book presents the principles and 
methods of sampling and testing mate- 
rials used in highway construction and 
maintenance. It gives detailed direc- 
tions and includes many standard 
tests and specifications. 


Statistics as Applied in Business 


By B. F. Young, assistant chief account- 
ant of the New York Telephone Company. 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 639 
pages. $5. 

The volume deals with the practical 
work of organizing, presenting and in- 
terpreting statistical information. It 
offers useful points on making and re- 
cording observations and on selecting 
informants. In non-technical language 
the author explains and illustrates all 
devices commonly used for classifying 
data, for associating them and for 
developing them into various forms for 
ready use. He suggests a definite ap- 
proach to the problem of interpreting 
statistical facts. - 
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S. E. Mason Promoted 
at San Diego 


The man who is to succeed E. J. 
Burns in the management of the San 
Diego Electric Railway, San Diego, Cal., 
is S. E. Mason, until recently superin- 
tendent of equipment. It is only a little 
more than two years ago that Mr. 
Mason assumed the duties of superin- 
tendent of equipment, at the same time 
relinquishing a similar post with the 
San Antonio Public Service Company. 

Mr. Mason has undoubtedly been the 
cynosure of all eyes in San Diego, since 
his going there with the reputation that 
he paid his way through college by 
erecting three small electric plants for 
three municipalities in his native state. 
With this achievement he was destined 
to do even bigger things. Mr. Mason 
is a product of the “Lone Star” state. 
He has also been identified with the 
San Antonio Gas & Electric Company. 

Mr. Mason has accomplished many 
things since his affiliation with the 
Claus Spreckles progressive outfit. He 
stood firm for the securing of a bus 
franchise which would exclude all com- 
petition. His theory was that the street 
railways and the bus companies as com- 
petitors could not exist together and in 
this he won the City Council over to 
his idea. As superintendent of equip- 
ment for the San Diego company, Mr. 
Mason had charge of all the railway 


company’s equipment, and also the way 


and structures and the bonding and 
welding departments. The position was 
a new one created by dividing duties 
formerly performed by other officials. 
A biography of Mr. Mason was pub- 
lished in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
issue of Aug. 25, 1923, page 316. 


Twenty Years a Westinghouse 
Executive 


Twenty fellow executives, many hav- 
ing completed twoscore years of service 
each, on Sept. 16 entertained Henry 
Hamilton Seabrook, district manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company at Philadelphia, in 
honor of his twentieth anniversary as 
an executive. Incidentally, this year 
marks also the 25th anniversary of 
Mr. Seabrook’s continuous connection 
with the Westinghouse organization. 

Headed by M. H. Jones, office man- 
ager, who himself celebrated his twen- 
tieth anniversary only four weeks ago, 
and William P. Cochran, manager: of 
the central station division, the hosts 
tendered Mr. Seabrook a luncheon at 
the Manufacturers’ Country Club, fol- 
lowed by a golf match and informal 
dinner party at night. In the course 
of the latter Mr. Seabrook, who is an 
active yachtsman, was presented with 
a magnificant ship’s clock. 

Mr. Seabrook was born in Beaumont, 
S. C. After completing his early edu- 


cation he entered Lehigh University,: 


from which he was graduated as an 
electrical engineer in 1897. After a 


short time with the Edison and Bell 
companies he joined the Westinghouse 
organization, and eventually was made 
manager of the Baltimore office on 
on Sept. 15, 1905. When the Balti- 
more and Philadelphia offices were 
merged on Jan. 1, 1915, and district 
headquarters were established at Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Seabrook was appointed in 
full charge at Philadelphia, from which 
office nearly eight states are covered. 


C. C. Gillette New Research 
Manager at Pittsburgh 


C. C. Gillette has succeeded A. C. 
Spurr as research manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Spurr went to Wheeling, W. Va., on 
Oct. 1, where he assumed the position 
of general manager of the Wheeling 


C. C. Gillette 


Traction Company. His successor has 
been identified with the Pittsburgh 
properties since September, 1921, when 
he became a special investigator for the 
Pittsburgh Railways. He was made 
traffic agent in the commercial depart- 
ment on May 1, 1923, and held this 
position until the time of his recent 
appointment. 

Mr. Gillette was born in New York 
State where he received his early educa- 
tion. In June, 1917, he was graduated 
from Bucknell University with the de- 
gree of electrical engineer. Immedi- 
ately following graduation he entered 
military service. When he was dis- 
charged from the United States Army 
he had reached the rank of captain. 
Mr. Gillette became identified with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company in January, 1919, becom- 
ing engaged in the railway project sec- 
tion of the general engineering depart- 
ment. Here he remained until the fall 
of 1921 when he entered the service of 
the Pittsburgh Railways. 


Donald B. Sistare has resigned from 
the Durham Public Service Company, 
Durham, N. C., as engineer to become 
connected with the Twin State Gas & 
Electric Company, Boston, Mass., as 
director of public relations. Mr. Sis- 
tare is a native of Massachusetts and 


a graduate of Pratt Institute of Tech- 
nology. After serving in the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army dur- 
ing the World War, commissioned 
after completing the training at Yale 
Scheffield School, he joined the organi- | 
zation of Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany as a junior engineer with the To- 
ledo Railway, Light & Power Company. ' 
He has since been associated with the 
Doherty organization at, several utility 
properties during the past seven years, 
Mr. Sistare is 29 years old. 


F. A. Daugherty, of Lebanon, Ind., 
has been promoted to acting superin- 
tendent of equipment of the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company, to succeed J. W. Os- 
born, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Cleveland & Southern 
Traction Company. Mr. Daugherty 
had been in charge of the Lebanon 
shops of the company. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Daugherty’s promotion 
was made by Frank Adair, assistant 
general superintendent. 


.N. F. Thomas has succeeded William 
A. Service as agent for the Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany in Greenfield, Ind. Mr. Service 
has been connected with the company 
for several years. Mr. Thomas has 
spent fifteen years with the company. 


J. C. Schade, formerly manager of 
railways of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corporation at Green Bay, Wis., has 
joined the forces of the Dayton Me- 
chanical Tie Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
as sales representative. For several 
years Mr. Schade was general manager 
of the Winona Interurban Railway,. 
Warsaw, Ind., and before that was with 
the Winona Electric Light & Water 
Company. At one time he was in 
charge of the finances of the railway 
with the title of assistant treasurer. 
He retired from the property at Winona 
about the time that it passed into the 


control of interests represented by 
Harry Reid and J. P. Goodrich. 
GEAR 


Obituary 


Frederick R. Sunkel, for many years 
cashier of the East St. Louis & Subur- 
ban Railway, East St. Louis, Ill., and 
former Mayor of Belleville, died re- 
cently. Officials of the East St. Louis 
company attended the funeral on Sept. 
22 in Belleville, Ill. Mr. Sunkel was 
82 years old. 


Elvis Johnson, general passenger 
agent for the East St. Louis & Subur- 
ban Railway, East St. Louis, IIl., died 
suddenly on Oct. 1 at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital there following a sudden col- 
lapse. He had been overcome by grief 
because of the death a month ago of 
his wife. Hoping to divert his mind’ 
from his sorrow the company had as- 
signed him to handle traffic at the Fair- 
mount Jockey Club race track which 
opened on Sept. 26. Mr. Johnson 
joined the East St. Louis Railway in 
1907 as a conductor. Several years 
later he was made an assistant general 
passenger agent and in 1923 was pro- 
moted to service agent, or general pas- 
senger agent. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Brown-Boveri Arrange- 
ments Finished 


Swiss Corporation Adds Two More 
American Electric Plants— 
Offering of Stock Made 


Financial and organization plans for 
the American Brown-Boveri Company, 
of Switzerland, which is to operate the 
New York Shipbuilding plant in Cam- 
den for the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, were announced recently by 
the bankers affiliated in the transaction. 

The New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion will recapitalize under the name of 
American Brown-Boveri Electrie Cor- 
poration. Notices of a meeting to be 
held on Oct. 14 to vote on the plan have 
been sent to the stockholders. Pur- 
chase of the Condit Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, of Boston, and the 
Scintilla Magneto Company, of Sidney, 
N. Y., also is announced. 

Brown, Boveri & Company, Ltd., 
of Baden, Switzerland, will super- 
vise the management of the American 
corporation. To insure continuity of 
administration, more than a majority of 
the founders’ stock, of which Brown, 
Boveri & Company, Ltd., will be large 
owners, will be held in a voting trust. 

The properties taken over have a 
value in excess of $30,000,000 accord- 
ing to a recent appraisal by the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation. 

The plants of the New York Ship- 
building Corporation comprise 191 acres 
of land with nearly a mile of navigable 
water frontage on the Delaware River. 
It is estimated that an expenditure of 
$500,000 on these plants will make pos- 
sible the production of $40,000,000 of 
electrical equipment annually without 
in any way affecting the present ship- 
building operations of the company. 

Laurence R. Wilder, who will be 
president of the American Brown-Boveri 
Electric Corporation, says in part: 

In the contract it is also provided that 
this corporation shall have the right to have 
manufactured for it in any of the various 
plants of the Swiss or associated companies 
at minimum cost, all machinery, equipment 
or parts which the corporation finds inad- 
visable to manufacture itself, or more 
economical to have made abroad. 

The arrangement with the Swiss company 
also provides that the corportation obtains 
all rights to American patents, designs, 
construction experience, data and knowl- 
edge now possessed, or which may be 


hereafter acquired by the Swiss company 
and its subsidiary or associated companies. 


J. Elink Schuurman, executive di- 
rector of Brown, Boveri & Company, 
Ltd., will be chairman of the board, and 
personally supervise its affairs, making 
his headquarters in this country. Mar- 
vin A. Neeland, now president of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 
will be chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

In connection with these acquisitions 
a nation-wide syndicate, headed by 


Pynchon & Company, offered on Oct. 8 
for public subscription 260,000 shares 
of American Brown-Boveri Electric 
Corporation participating stock, the 
price being $50 a share. 

The present sales, engineering and 
designing staff which has represented 
the Brown-Boveri Company in this 
country will move next week from 225 
West Fifty-seventh Street to an office 
building provided for them at the Cam- 
den works. American engineers will be 
added to this staff as well as engineers 
from Brown-Boveri and associated com- 
panies. 


Function of Bureau of Mines 
to Be Bared 


A much more detailed report on the 
activities of the Bureau of Mines than 
was at first contemplated is to be made 
by the advisory committee which is 
representative of industry. Secretary 
Hoover does not expect to receive the 
final report of the committee before 
the first of the year. 

In taking over a new bureau Secre- 
tary Hoover felt that he must have 
some idea of what the industry thought 
of the work being done in its behalf. 
The first meeting of the committee, 
however, revealed that no such simple 
disposition of the matter was possible. 
Much of the work pertaining to trade 
promotion lends itself to ready anal- 
ysis. A representative of the trade 
concerned would have an immediate re- 
action as to the value of an activity 
and its relative importance as compared 
with other work to which the resources 
of the agency might be devoted. Re- 
search work of the character which 
the Bureau of Mines is conducting does 
not lend itself to ‘such prompt ap- 
praisal of its merit. The advisory com- 
mittee has become interested in the 
work to the extent that it is willing to 
go through with the task and make the 


necessary detailed survey of the bu-: 


yeau’s work. 


Rolling Stock 


Youngstown Municipal Railway, 
Youngstown, Ohio recently placed 
orders with the Kuhlman Car Com- 
pany of Cleveland for thirteen new 
ears which will be put in service on 
several of the city’s most ‘important 
lines. The municipal railway also plans 
the purchase of from five to ten new 
buses. The thirteen cars are to cost 
approximately $200,000 while the ex- 
penditure for buses will be between 
$35,000 and $70,000. Purchase of the 
new equipment means a saving of ap- 
proximately $30,000 a year in labor, 


“maintenance and power, Commissioner 


Engle said. 


Schenectady . Railway, Schenectady, 


- Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons, 
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N. Y., has announced the purchase ot- 
twelve new cars representing an expen- 
diture of $150,000 with delivery sched- 
uled on Dee. 1. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, South Bend, Ind., which re- 
cently came into the management of 
Samuel Insull and associates, has placed 
orders with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company for four 
new freight locomotives of 1,280 hp. 
each and costing approximately $55,000 
each. The new locomotives will be 
placed in service July 1, 1926, by which 
time it is expected that the re-elec- 
trification of the railroad will be com- 
pleted. The acquisition of the new 80- 
ton freight locomotives will enable the 
company to give more efficient and 
rapid freight service to the towns 
through which it runs. 


Track and Line 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is at present engaged in extensions. 
An outlay of $491,000 is involved in 
these extensions. A track crew is now 
laying an extension of 3 miles from 


~ Los, Cerritos on the-Long Beach line to 


connect with the Daisy Avenue line in 
Long Beach. This provides a direct 
freight line into West Long Beach. 
The estimated cost is $237,000. Six 
miles of track are being renewed with 
heavier rails on the Redgndo line be- 
tween Culver Junction and Del Rey. 
This work is being done at a cost of 
$120,000. In Pasadena the railway is 
constructing approximately 3,000 ft. of 
track and double tracking 2,000 ft. of 
its North Lake Avenue line simultan- 
eously with extensive street improve- 
ments by the city. 


Trade Notes 


Glenn H. Eddy has severed his con- 
nection with the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, to become associated with 
the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, where as assistant to Secretary 
H. L. Brown, he will direct the adver- 
tising for this company. Previously, 
Mr. Eddy was engaged in similar work 
with the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
and the Green Engineering Company: 
at Chicago. He also was business man- 
ager of Industrial Power and Cab News. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 6, 1925 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per lb........ 
Copper wire base, cents per Ib.......... 16. 


Lead, conta perlbs, iiss... saci scuuen 9.50 
Zine, cents.per Ib...... 2... cs cc ese cece 8.012 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib................ 60. 875 
Bituminous Coal f.o.b. mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roada, groas tons.:. 22.47 ares Soe $4. 875 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net, tons... .. 2.00 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 2.075 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.625 


Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1355 


Materials 

Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
1000: F657. Sed Cee ae $6.90 

Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents perlb. 18.00 

Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. v8 

Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal... $l. 

White lead in oil (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents 

0 

| 


per lb 5 " 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., pergal.... $1. 


